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PREFACE. 



When I was a young man a plant of that grand old 
Rose, the Chromatella, came into my possession. Desir- 
ing to piopagate it, I visited a Scotch gardener in the 
neighborhood and asked him to show me how Roses were 
budded, and was informed that propagating Roses was a 
*^ trade secret." This somewhat surprised me, as "trade 
secrets '' in gardening was a new idea to me, not having 
at that time been introduced to the mystic shrine of the 
craft. My reply to this statement was, " Well, sir, if I 
live to be as old as you are, I will not only know your 
trade secrets, but make them known to all who may de- 
sire such information." The present work is in part a 
fulfillment of the promise made so many years ago, and it 
has never been lost sight of. 

While admitting that a more intimate acquaintance 
with horticulturists and horticultural literature has 
somewhat modified my earlier impressions as to the 
general secretiveness of the profession, especially as to 
the more intelligent members, yet there are many who 
are still very chary of giving information about the best 
modes of propagating the plants they cultivate, and in 
visiting their establishments we may see "No Admit- 
tance " over the door of the propagating house, probably 
placed there to more fully impress upon the minds of 
visitors the idea that the proprietor or his gardener is an 
important personage, and that behind this sign are trade 
secrets of vast importance and value. But it will be 

(VII) 
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found not only with horticulturists, but among all learned 
men, that he who knows most is the most willing and 
ready to give information to whomsoever may ask ifc. 

The fountains of true knowledge are inexhaustible, 
and in practical matters it is folly to suppose that to 
know just how an operation should be performed will 
enable all to do the work equally well. One man may 
know how an implement should be made, and yet not 
possess the skill requisite to make it. It is said that 
poets are born, not made, but this oft-repeated aphorism 
is no more true of poets than of the mechanic or gar- 
dener. Long experience may enable a man to become a 
moderately good mechanic or propagator of plants, but 
never a first-class workman in either calling unless he pos- 
sesses an inborn latent talent for such work that becomes 
developed through practical experience. For this reason 
there is not the slightest danger of the upper rooms in 
the temple of Hortulanus ever becoming overcrowded as 
the result of making known all that is possible to discover 
in regard to the cultivation and propagation of plants. 

The present volume is a summing up of a life of 
observation, study and experiment among plants, in the 
field, forest and garden, and while in a few instances I 
may not agree with some of our botanical authorities, 
still, to be true to myself and my convictions, I could not 
do otherwise than state what appeared to me to be facts. 
It has been my aim in this, as in my other works, not 
to mislead, but to prompt the inexperienced to think as 
well as act — to investigate, experiment and seek the truth 
wherever it is to be found, without regard to what I or 
other authors have said. It is a common failing among 
cultivators of plants to consider words equivalent to 
action, and theories as facts derived from actual experi- 
ence. We are all far too ready to accept theories in regard 
to the habits and structure of plants, instead of appealing 
to the plants themselves for the truth. It is so much 
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more conyenient to believe than to investigate and know 
whether a declaration is true or false, that we have com- 
paratively few thorough and careful investigators of the 
phenomena of plant life. 

Horticulture as a science is as yet in its infancy, and 
while we know something of the botanical relationships 
of plants as exhibited in the floral organs and various 
other appendages and parts, there is yet much to be 
learned of their chemical and mechanical affinities. In 
the hybridizing and crossing of species and varieties, 
and, perhaps, the intermingling of genera, there is a wide 
field open for investigation and experiment, from which 
very valuable and important results may confidently be 
expected ; and while I have devoted only a limited space 
to this subject, enough has probably been said to show 
the way in which operations should be performed. 

The usual incentive to investigation is a desire to know, 
and a doubt often becomes a germ of knowledge and an 
aid to progress. In this way have emanated most of the 
greatest discoveries of all ages. When one has become 
sufficiently interested in a subject to inquire and inves- 
tigate, he enters upon the true and only road to actual 
knowledge. 

In endeavoring to explain some of the physiological 
laws and principles which govern the gi'owth of plants, I 
have not placed implicit confidence in the statements of 
those who are usually considered eminent vegetable 
physiologists, for it appears to be a common failing with 
the authors of such works to state definitely that a thing 
is thus and so, with seldom or never an if, hut, or other 
modifying word that would indicate it was possible for 
the author to be mistaken, hence the gravest errors — if 
we call them by no worse name — have been widely dis- 
seminated and credited as absolute facts. I have stated 
only what ray own experience among plants has led mo 
to believe to be facts, without presuming upon the 
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bounds of infallibility. The modes of propagation may 
not in every instance be the best known to others, but 
they are the best known to the writer. 

The author asks no fellow laborer to place implicit 
confidence in the explanations given of the principles 
involved in the growth or modes of propagation of plants, 
but merely requests that their value or worthlessness be 
determined by actual personal experience, leaving all 
preconceived theories out of the question. 

There was a time in the author's life when such a work 
as this would have been of great assistance, and have 
saved him the loss of many valuable plants; and believing 
that there are at this day young men just entering the 
horticultural field who may be benefited and derive some 
little assistance from this volume, it is sent forth with 
the hope that it will not only be kindly received, but may 
serve to promote the propagation and cultivation of 
plants. 

Andbew S. Fuller. 

Bidgewood, N. /., January^ 1887. 
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CHAPTER I. 
PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. 

For all practical purposes, the single individual plant- 
cell may be considered as the unit of vegetable organism. 
These minute individual cells contain a vital principle 
called life, which may be defined as a force, possessing 
an aptitude to respond to a stimulus. 

It is the same in animals as in plants so long as they 
remain in their embryonic stages, but soon in the former 
energy, a condition of consciousness is delevoped. The egg 
of an insect, bird or other oviparous animal is a complex 
living organism, but it cannot in truth be said to possess 
consciousness, or be aware of its own existence; still, it 
responds to the stimulus (heat), energy is developed, and 
consciousness follows in succeeding stages. Seeds of 
plants respond to the same stimulus, the young plantlet 
absorbing nutriment from surrounding elements; and 
while it may not be conscious of the act, it possesses an 
inherent vital principle which enables it to reject certair 
substances and select others for its own use. 

But as man has not as yet been able to analyze this 
vital principle which we term life, or trace it — this 
mysterious force manifested in matter — to its source, hor- 

(11) 
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12 PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. 

ticulturists are compelled to confine themselves to seek- 
ing a knowledge of the best means of promoting the 
development and multiplication of the cells, which, in 
their aggregate form, compose the plants that contribute 
so much to the welfare and pleasure of all members of 
the animal kingdom, man included. 

The plant-cell, however minute, is not a solid body, nor 
composed of a single element, but in structure is made 
up of several parts, and these are the result of a combina- 
tion of several substances. Within the young cell we 
find a viscid liquid, which has received the name ot proto- 
plasm (meaning formative matter), and usually floating in 
this there are numerous granules, the nature of which has 
not been fully determined, but they are supposed to be a 
kind of cell-kernels or nuclei, that probably play an im- 
portant part in the production of new cells. As the cell 
acquires age and enlarges, the protoplasm forms a gela- 
tinous coating on the inside of the true cell membrane, 
or what may be considered the proper wall of the cell. 
This membraneous inner surface of the cell-wall is called 
the internal utricle by Mulder, and primordial utricle 
by Mohl. It is only visible in new and veiy young cells, 
and soon disappears; but, when present, maybe detected 
under the action of a tincture of iodine, which turns it 
yellow. As the cells thicken the internal utricle, also 
the cell-kernels or granules, become incorporated with the 
cell-walls. The chemical composition of the complete 
or mature cell is made up of three elements, carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen; but in this young and immature 
state the protoplasm contains nitrogen, and the nitrogen- 
ous substances are known under various names, such as 
gluten, albumen, and other well-known products of veg- 
etables. 

Commencing with the individual cell, we find them in 
a vast number of plants so minute that they are invisible 
to the unaided eye, and their forms can only be deter- 
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mined by the aid of the most powerful microscopes. But 

down here, at or near the unit of vegetable life, we find 

perfect plants that consist of only a single cell, and 

among the most familiar of them is the yeast plant 

(Torula cerevisim) A cluster of 

these one-celled plants, highly 

magnified, is shown in figure 1. 

There are different species of yeasfc 

plants, each of a different form, 

and all may be propagated, under 

proper conditions, as readily as 

--, . plants of hriffher orders. The Bac- 

Fig. 1.— YEAST CELLS. f . ° _ ^ • , 

teria jre among the most mmute 
and obscure race of one-celled organisms, and the in- 
terest in these is increased on account of their frequent 
association with many of the diseases of the higher 
order of plants and of ani- 
mals. There are hundreds 
and thousands of species of 
these minute one-celled plants, 
and they assume a great va- 
riety of forms; some are sim- 
ple round dots floating in 
liquid, others in chains of 
cells, while some species are 
ornamented in the most intri- 
cate geometric patterns, while 
others are oval, long, or spread 
out in a fan-shape, as shown 
in the one-celled alga (Lie- ^, ^ 

, 7 7-7 \ S rt , Fig. 2.— ONE-CELLED ALGA. 

mophora splenmaa), figure 2. 

While these minute one-celled plants play an impor- 
tant part in the development and continuation of plant- 
life, still their small size has, in a measure, prevented a 
very general acquaintance with their structure and 
properties, as well as making it somewhat diflScult to 
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14 PBOGAGATION OF PLANTS. 

trace the relations of such low organisms through a 
multiplicity of channels up to the higher forms of plants. 

Size and Fobm of Cells. — The size and form of cells 
are infinitely varied, and, as only a comparatively small 
number of the* known species of plants have been sub- 
jected to a careful microscopic examination, we can only 
gather an idea of the many forms from what we know of 
the few. Wood cells of different forms and sizes are 
shown in figure 3. The size of cells may be said to vary 
from y„ of an inch up to yj^^ of an inch in diameter, and 

there are probably some 
that are even of less size. 
Not only do the cells in 
different kinds of plants 
vary greatly in size, but 
such variation is also 
found in different parts 
of the same plant. It is 
also known that the cells 
of a rapidly - growing, 
healthy plant are larger 
than those of one that is 
feeble and sickly. In 
form, cells vary from the 
Fig. 3. -WOOD CELLS. simple globule of the yeast 

plant in every conceiv- 
able direction, frequently assuming intricate geometrical 
figures, the ellipsoidal apparently springing from the 
spherical; following upward we find the cube, prismatic, 
hexagonal, stellate, fusiform, and branching cells. The 
spherical, oval and elliptical are most common in fungi 
and herbaceous plants, the more complicated appearing 
in shrubs, trees and other plants belonging to what are 
termed the higher orders. 

Growth of Cells. — ^Each individual cell is a direct 
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product of other cells^ or some form of organizable matter 
containing the elements of which the cell is composed. 
At first the cell consists of a separate membrane, but as 
growth commences there is a re-arrangement of the 
formative matter, varying according to the characteristics 
of the plant in the course of development. In some of 
the lower forms, as has already been stated, the fully 
developed plant consists of a single cell, others of only 
an aggregation of the same or closely allied forms; but as 
we pass upward, the structure becomes more complicated, 
and there is a greater variety in the shape of the cells, as 
well as in the elements of which they are composed. 
The cells have the power of multiplication, new cells 
springing from the mother cell ; these in turn producing 
others, and in plants like the common puff ball, many 
millions are produced in a few hours. Dr. Lindley cal- 
culated that in one gigantic species, the Bovista Oigantea^ 
that the cells were produced at the rate of sixty-six mil- 
lions in a minute. But in such simple kinds of plants 
as the mushrooms and sea-weeds, the entire structure is 
composed of what is called cellular tissues, a pulpy mass 
very similar to that which makes up the bulk of our 
cultivated fruits and vegetables. Some cells elongate to 
a great length and become a continuous hollow tube, as 
in the filaments of Cotton, or solid fibers, as in the inner 
bark of the Basswood and Papaw tree, or in such herba- 
ceous plants as the Bamie, Hemp, Jute and other fiber- 
yielding species. There is a wide difference in the way 
cells are united. In some of the lower orders of plants 
the cell walls separate as they form, but in the higher 
and more complex, the walls of the young cells are solid 
and only divide or split apart as they advance in age. 
In many of the simple plants, the cells are widely sepa- 
rated and the intervals between them is filled with a semi- 
liquid mass, in which nothing that resembles a cell can be 
discovered. But as we advance to the higher orders of 
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plants^ a more compact and systematic organization is 
observable and the cell-walls touch each other at one or 
more points, permitting of the transmission of fluids 
from one to another. While young the cell-walls are so 
thin that they allow of a rapid transmission of fluids and 
gases, but when they reach a more mature condition the 
walls become thick and rigid, but never entirely impervi- 
ous to liquids, for even dead plants will absorb moisture, 
and often assume the forms and colors which they pos- 
sessed when alive. The restoration to apparent life of 
various species of Lycopodiums, Mosses, and the well- 
known '*Bose of Jericho" (Anastatica hierochuntinc), 
are familiar examples of this kind. But it is onl y wh ile 
. tii^ cells areyoung and contain protoplasm that tney^are 
a vailable fOT^IB ^^R)pagation of plants under artificial 
conditions. The propagator s1ioul3TfeepT;his in mind, as 
it will often be of assistance to him lETseTecfing" cuTEIngs 
and cions of plants for propagation. 

The Transudation of Fluids.— The inherent 
power that cells possess of absorbing fluids and transmit- 
ting them from cell to cell, is the process by which 
nature enables plants to obtain nutriment from the 
medium by which they are surrounded, whether it be 
air, earth, water, or all of these combined. This trans- 
ference of fluids from one cell to another, by a process of 
transudation, is universal among plants, and while it may 
be said that the energy displayed in the movement is 
controlled by a physical law applicable to both animal 
and vegetable membranes, still there is a vital force pres- 
ent in the living tissues, of the origin or properties of 
which we know but little. The operations of this force 
or principle may be, as is generally claimed by vegetable 
physiologists, purely mechanical, but that it does possess 
an inherent power of selection, using certain material or 
elements and rejecting others, can scarcely be doubted, or, 
as Dr. Thayer has said, m a paper on Plant Life, that, 
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'* While some of the little cells are at work on delicious 
honey and rare perfumes, others are engaged io com- 
pounding healing medicines and even deleterious poisons." 
It is quite within the range of possibilities that plants 
possess the power of discrimination or choice^ irrespec- 
tive of their mechanical structure, and this may, in part 
at least, account for their responsive action to certain 
stimulants and not to others. Of course we are not to 
suppose that plants possess any functions corresponding 
with mind in animals, but they do possess a sensitiveness, 
which often nearly approaches, if it does not quite reach, 
the realms of intelligence. The physical process in 
obedience to which fluids pass from cell to cell, or through 
any permeable membrane, has been named endosmosis 
and exosmoSis. The first is given to the inward flow and 
the other to the outward. These names were applied by 
H. J. Dutrochet, an eminent French physiologist, who 
wrote several valuable treatises on animal and vegetable 
physiology, published in Paris between 1824 and 1837, 
and since his time the above terms have been in common 
use. The explanation of this process of transudation is, 
that liquids of different density, placed on opposite sides 
of a permeable membrane, are naturally attracted or flow 
towards each other, and sooner or later become inter- 
mingled. The thinnest liquid will flow towards and into 
the thicker, and this movement is called endosmose, 
while at the same time a much smaller amount of the 
thicker will flow out into the thinner (exosmose), until 
both become of equal density. A linen or silk bag, filled 
with honey or thick syrup, and suspended in a pail of water 
will furnish a good illustration of the movements of fluids 
by transudation, for while the water will flow iu, some of 
the honey will be dissolved, thinned, and then flow out, 
this process continuing until the entire liquid becomes 
merely honey-flavored or sweetened water, and of the 
same density throughout. The same kind of interchange, 
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as it may be termed, takes place when the living tissues 
of any two closely allied plants are placed in contact, as 
in the common operations of budding and grafting, for 
it will seldom occur that the density of the fluids in both 
stock and cion, or even a bud, will be exactly the same; 
consequently, a movement, however feeble at first, must 
follow close contact of the living plant-cells. In some 
instances, as I shall have occasion to show in a succeeding 
chapter, the greater the difference in density of the 
fluids, the more likely are the two parts to unite quickly 
and permanently. But it is not to be supposed that the 
transmission of fluids from cell to cell is all that is neces- 
sary to make those of one plant support another, or to 
insure a union between the severed parts of two species 
or varieties, as in the operations of budding and grafting, 
for there is an individuality of plants not always easily 
recognized; still, it exists, and while the transudation of 
fluidjs may take place, there must also exist an affinity be- 
tween stock and cion to insure the coalescing of cells. 
The principle involved cannot, with our present knowl- 
edge of life in plants, be fully explained, and vegetable 
physiologists usually refer to the movement of fluids in 
plants as a mechanical process, probably because this is 
the easiest way of bridging a chasm that they cannot 
fathom. The sap of the Oak may flow into a cion from 
a Hickory by the process of transudation, but the cells of 
the latter refuse to use it, or even respond to a stimulus 
from such a source. This individuality in the functions 
of cells enables one part of a plant to be engaged in ac- 
cumulating very different elements from those of other 
parts. The leaves, flowers, roots and bark may all be 
manufacturing, as it were, quite different substances. 
The petals of the Rose emit a different scent from that of 
the leaf or other part of the plant, and that this fra- 
grance is a distinct product of their cells is shown in 
the attar of Roses distilled therefrom. Then again 
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almost every diflferent variety of the Eose has an indi- 
vidual fragrance of its own, which is only emitted while 
the cells remain in their natural and original form. 
The bark-cells of many species of plants yield valuable 
products not to be found in any considerable amount in 
other parts of the same plant, as in the bark of the Cin- 
namon tree. Benzoin, Peruvian bark, and in the root-bark 
of the Sassafras. In other plants the roots may yield a 
large amount of coloring matter, as in those of the 
Madder, while only a trace of it appears in the stems and 
leaves. Seeds of some kinds of plants yield oil in the 
greatest profusion, with little or none in other parts; Flax, 
Kape and Cotton seed are familiar instances of this kind. 
Some seeds contain most powerful poisons, like those of 
the Strychnos, while the pulp surrounding them is in- 
noxious. The Peach tree yields the most luscious of 
fruits, while from the seed may be extracted Prussic acid, 
the most virulent of all known vegetable poisons. 
Special deposits of special elements in the same plant 
may be considered the rule in nearly all of those most 
useful to man, and yet all these various substances are 
derived from the same sources, and are composed of 
simple elements, known by less than a half dozen differ- 
ent names. A plant, therefore, is in itself a chemical 
laboratory, and within its minute cells systematical evolu- 
tions are in progress, which we can neither see or fully 
understand, but the results are quite apparent to some 
one or all of our senses. 
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CHAPTER II. 
JjIOVEMENT AND REORGANIZATION ^F CEUA 

There is always a struggle in nature to right herself 
after any disturbing cause has interrupted her ordinary 
currents and conditions, and the propagator of plants is 
constantly doing this, especially when multiplying plants 
by division of cellular and woody tissues. Young and 
active cells contain matter that not only serves for the 
completion of the cell itself, but for the formation of new 
cells, and it is to the latter principle that we must attri- 
bute the ready response of vegetable structures to vari- 
ous stimulants and irritants. When a mass of cells is 
artificially divided or separated, as in the operation of 
making cuttings of the stems and roots of ligneous plants, 
or of cellular matter, as found in •many bulbs and tubers, 
the exposed cells immediately make an effort to heal or 
cover the wound with new cells and restore the missing 
parts. 

A severed root may, under favorable conditions, throw 
out new rootlets to take the place of the part removed, 
and from the exposed cells, made in removing a branch of 
a tree or shrub, new shoots often appear. Cuttings made 
of young twigs strive to furnish themselves with new 
roots wherewith to ga.ther nutriment, and in all these 
various operations, there is a movement of cell-matter 
resulting in the production of new cells, no matter what 
form they may subsequently assume ; whether it be that 
of roots, leaves, or any other of the many parts and ap- 
pendages of plants. 

The movement of cell-matter under multifarious con- 
ditions appears to be always in response to either a 
stimulant or irritant, and whatever other stimulant there 
may be present, that of heat is of paramount import- 
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ance. It may be that only one or two degrees above the 
freezing point is all that is necessary to promote action 
in the vegetable cells of certain plants indigenous to 
cold latitudes, still, this is just as indispensable as sixty 
or seventy degrees higher temperature is for producing a 
similar movement in the cells of those inhabiting tropical 
climates. 

It is to this movement of cell-matter, in response to a 
stimulant, that we are indebted for all the benefits and 
advantages derived from the artificial methods of propa- 
gating plants. The gardener's art consists principdly 
in taking advantage of what he has here learned in regard 
to the natural functions and properties of plants. 

The uniformity of the qaoyement of cell-paatter has 
gabled tbe propagator to formulate certain operations 
in order that they may be conducted under uniform 
conditions, and for the express purpose of producing 
uniform results. Under certain conditions, he is enabled 
to make the cells of one plant throw out new cells which 
unite firmly with those of another, thereby admitting of 
tjje passagg of fluids, as in the operations known ^g^hud- 
djng and ffljaftin^. But^nder other and different ,coii- 
4itions^lhis exuded cell-matter may becQme ropts, cap- 
able of absorbing nutrirafint directly from surrounding 
elements in the soil, or, as in the case of the true^pi- 
ghytej, from the atmosphere. . ^ 

I^the formation^f ^notg. on ligpeous plants there is 
certainly ai^viationfrqm natural chajTnels in the de- 
positing of^ cell-matter. A few celTs at first, through 
spme obsijaotion, or disturbing cause^ are foriced out. of a 
direct course, and the next layer of woody tissues de- 
posited must pass pver or around thQ obstruction, this 
being repeated year after yeai, until the entire abnormal 
sti:ucture4S complete and built up, in many instances, to 
an enormous size ; for Ash-knots two to three feet in 
diameter, and weighing a hundred pounds, are not un- 
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common in many of the forests of our Northern States, 
The grain of these knots appears to be formed by cells 
propelled by some cyclonic force that gave to them a 
rotating motion, and yet there is a uniformity in this 
distorted re-arrangement. Another peculiarity of these 
knots is, that the bark covering them always partakes of 
the characteristics of the wood underneath and is fully as 
variable in structure. 

But what may be termed the foriq^ve prijiciplejn 
olante, is always apote^t^gowgr, and whileT^uentJy ap- 
pearing to gronio^l^^Sbnornj^lOTo^ is ^^ually ^gower- 
ful in assisting the re-arrangement of cell- matter for 
continuing and pgrgetuati^ig naturgj formg. The move- 
ment and re-arrangement S^celT-matter under artificial 
conditions must have often been observed by all farmers 
and gardeners, although probably few of those engaged 
in these pursuits ever think these phenomena worthy of 
any special attention or study. An excellent illustration 
of this movement or action of cells is often found among 
the tubers of the common Potato, that have been stored 
incellars or pits where the togiperature was a little too 
^igB to insure perfect inactivity. An increase of tem- 
perature a few degrees above the passive point tends to 
incite action in the cells, and the most natural result 
would be a gi:owth Sxom theses, or bijds, which very 
frequently, if* not" generally, follows.^ But it is in the 
abnormal growths that we obtain the best illustration of 
the potency of the formative principle, as, for instance, in 
the not unfamiliar production of new tubers on the out- 
side or within large hollow Potatoes. No leaves, stems, 
or roots are produced to assist the growth of these new 
tubers, but the starchy cell-matter of the old Potato 
moves inward or outward, as the case may be, and in re- 
forming, builds up an entirely new stinicture out of the 
materials obtained from the old. These new tubers, 
produced in the absence of light, have well-formed buds 
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or eyes on their surface, and, in fact, are in every respect 
typical representatives of their parents, and yet the con- 
ditions under which they have grown are certainly ab- 
normal or unnatural. 

SimilgrmovgjQaents of cell-matter, as seen^n the Po- 
t^to^^occur in otTTer - - ^ . - 

species of uilJers and 
bulbs ^ and fchey may be 
looked for among all 

f families of plants when 
jglaced under artificiaP 
conditions, or subjected 
to injuryor* serious' dis= 
|iir^5c^of anyJErTd. 
Pi-opagators" of ' "plants ^ 
can, and often do, utilize 
these abnormal growtli" 
produced by tKe "reor- 
ganization of cell-mat- 
tier, in the multiplica- 
tion of various species ^. , 

- . ^. , , Fie.4.-- BULB OF ULIUM SPEOIOSUM. 

and varieties under cul- 
tivation. Forinstajice, with the sijaly bulji^o^ J5]l§5> 
like those of LTspeciosum, shown inngure 4, we have 
a complete and perfect structure which, if planted en- 
tire, will produce its one, or, at most, two 
flower stems, with leaves scattered along their 
entire length, the roots gathering nutriment 
from the soil for the support of the plant. But 
if^we separate the individual scales and^lace 
them in a congenial material, such as opoist 
Qlirth, sand or moss, koeping^them only moder- 
ately warm, and allow sufficient time for the 
change, ea^ scalQ will produce a ^mall bijlb, 
an exact counterpart oT the parent l5'uTb. "A small 
scale is shown in figure 5, as it appears when un- 
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dergoing a change of structure. A cell near the base 
of the detached scale draws to itself the cell-matter of 
an adjoining one, the two add other cells, all deriving 
their support from the contents of the old cells, and 
from these reservoirs of nutriment a new scaly bulb of 
the exact type of the old or parent bulb is built up, just 
as occurred in the formation of a new tuber out of the 
materials of the old one in the Potato. S^igietijiigs sev- 
Qi'al bulbs will be pcpduced. frop^ a 
single sc^le, as the formative principle 
may become active in one or more cells 
at the same time. These scales, in 
their aggregate form, make a complete 
or perfect bulb,, are really sessile sub- 
terranean leaves, which, as shown, 
possess an inherent power of repro- 
ducing their kind in the absence of 
any additional organic material from 
other sources. 

.That tKe cell-uiatt^' of tl^se ^ub- 

t^rranea^ scales or leaves i^ not specifi- 

caj^ly different from that of which the 

upper or stem leaves is composed, is 

I readily shown when the old or main 

I bulbs are planted so deep that a few 

inches of the base of the flower stem 

' will be covered with soil. Th^flgwer 

^tems of this species of Lily, as stated, 

produce leaves along their entire length, 

Fig. 6. but those below the surface of the 

LILT BirLB3 ON THE orpound arc prevcntcd from developing 

FLOWER STEM. ? , , -^j.--^— :^. - ii 

mto true aerial leaves ; consequently 
the cell-matter provided by other parts of the plant is re- 
organized and becomes small bulbs (figure 6), which emit 
roots for their individual use and support later in the 
i^eason, when they will be cast off by the mature and 
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ripened parent stem. That these stem ^Ibs are the pro- 
duQt^ reorganized cell-matter, which^ under other eon- 
(JitionS;^ would have spread out into long, thin, (jerMand 
true leaves, is quite evident from the fact that tliej are 
only produced at the point where an embryo leaf-bud 
had formed a junction with the stem. It is not only 
in the propagation of plants under artificial conditions 
that we find great uniform- 
ity in the movement of cell- 
matter proceeding from 
uniform causes, but it is 
also observable in the re- 
sults of attacks and iiijuries 
inflicted^ by insects. In the 
^wth of what are called k 
gallson plants, produced, 
so far as known, by tfielrri- 
tation caused in depositing 
eggs, or the presence of the 
larvaB hatched therefrom, 
the results are so uniform 
that the entomologist is 
enabled, at a glance, to Fig. 7.--oak gaix. 

identify the inhabitants of galls by the structure and 
outward appearance of their dwellings. 

Why the irritation caused by the depositing of a few 
minute eggs by a small four- winged black fly {Cynips 
spongifica), on, the leaf-stalk of the Black QaJ^ should 
cause cell-matter to rush to that part, and form a large 
puffy gall an inch or more in diameter, and of a speci- 
fic structure, differing widely from those produced by a 
closely-related insect upon other species of the Oak, we 
do not know ; but the fact that ^yery distinct species of 
Cynips piioduces a different gall is well known to every 
entomologist. (Figure 7 — a, larva in center; J, hole 
where the fly escaped.) 
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In the true Oak Apple (figure 7), the cell-matter im- 
mediately surrounding the larvs3 in the center of the 
gall becomes very hard and woody, while the space be- 
tween this center kernel and the rind of the gall is filled 
with a grayish, light, spongy matter. In what is called 
the ^^ Bastard Oak- Apple," produced by the Cynips 
inanis on the Eed Oak, the central kernel or cell is not 
hard and woody, and the rind is connected with the 
center by slender radiating filaments, as shown in figure 
8. Another species of Cynips produces a very distinct 
gall on the acorn of both the Black and Eed Oak indis- 
criminately. Different species of insects not only pro- 
duce different kinds of gallp on the Oak, but upon vari- 
ous other kinds of trees 
and shrubs, and even upon 
many herbaceous plants. 
The Pine-cone Gall of the 
Willow is a familiar object 
in every swamp where the 
Heart-leaved Willow {Salix 
cor data) y is found, and is 
the result of the depositing 
of eggs of a minute species 
of gall-gnat. As soon as the 
eggs are deposited in the 
young twig of the Willow, 
the cell-matter proceeds to 
form a cone-like structure, 

Fig. 8.-BASTABD0A1. APPLE. something entirely differ- 

ent and entirely foreign to 
the natural functions of the plant, and this movement 
continues until the gall is complete, the outer part being 
covered with regularly formed scales, the whole resem- 
bling a small pine cone. There may be thousands of these 
galls in the same field or swamp, but all will be found 
nearly of one size, and built up on the same general plan. 
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Where different species of insects, so far as our knowl- 
edge enables us to determine, produce galls out of ident- 
ically the same materials, they are invariably of a differ- 
ent structure and form, showing that however slight the 
variation in the chemical or mechanical nature of the 
cause, the results may be widely variable. For instance, 
there are several species of gall-gnats that breed in the 
Grape* vine, but each produces a distinct form of gall. 
One species that attacks the young succulent canes 
makes a gall somewhat resembling a small apple, and it 
is known as the "Apple Gall" of the vine, while the 
habitation of another species resembles a cluster of fil- 



Fip:. 9.— TRUMPET GALL ON OBAFE-LBAF. 

berts. The same rule holds good with galls produced on 
the leaves of the Grape-vine. T^e galls jroduped by the 
minute parasite formerly known as Pemphigus vitifoKa, 
Fitch, hut now SiS Phylloxera vastalrix, Planchon,. appear 
Qn the underside of the leaj, and are merely small green 
fleshy swellings, more or less wrinkled, and with a slight 
depression on the upper side, forming a cup. witK^ kind 
of hairy or pubescent margin. But in another leaf -gall, 
known as the "Trumpet Grape-gall," produced by a 
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small species of Gall-gnat {Cecidomyia), the eggs are 
deposited on or in the upper surface of the leaf, and the 
cell-matter, moving to the point of irritation, builds up 
a trumpet-like gall (figure 9), a quarter to one-third of 
an inch in length. These galls, when produced on the 
leaves of wild vines having reddish petioles or leaf 
stalks, assume the same color, and on others they are 
greenish white, showing that the cell-matter, when re- 
sponding to an irritant, may not change its natural 
chemical properties any more than it would in respond- 
ing to a stimulant, and guided by the formative prin- 
ciple while perfecting the growth of the plant. 

We are ncJt to suppose that these galls are necessarily 
injurious to plants, for while the normal conditions and 
channels of circulation may be temporarily changed, 
followed by a re-forming of cell-matter under new con- 
ditions, and for the express purpose of giving food and 
protection to an insect, still the tissues of which these 
galls are composed are generally healthy, and are, without 
doubt, capable of performing the regular functions of 
assimilation. 



CHAPTER III. 
ORIGIN AND KINDS OF.BUPS. 



The origin of buds is a subject that has received much 
attention from vegetable physiologists, but in pursuing 
their investigations it is to be feared that many of them 
have been more anxious to confirm some previously con- 
ceived theory than to discover the truth from actual per- 
sonal research. 

Beginning at the unit of vegetable structures, we find 
plants composed of a single cell. In the multiplication 
or growth of these single cells a new cell is produced — 
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iu other words, it puts forth a bud, this in turu another ; 
these, however, are only single cell buds, but as we 
advance upward in the scale we find plants composed of 
an aggregation of cells, therefore compound in their 
structure, and their buds, assuming the parent form, are 
also made up of a number of cells, arranged in regular 
order, through the controlling influence of what is called 
tlig. Xarmativq^or liying principle. Keeping the fact 
in mindthat new cells are always the product of other, 
or parent cells, and that in the re-arrangement of cell- 
matter, or growth, the new cells preserve their typical 
form, we can readily understand how buds, even of the 
most complicated structure, may, under favorable con- 
ditions, be produced from living organizable vegetable 
matter, on or within any part or appendage of a plant. 
It is true that, when plants are under normal conditons 
and with room for full development, they produce buds 
uniformly at certain points and not elsewhere ; but it is 
^Idom that a plant is so favorably situated as po^ to be 
disturbed at sonae period in its life; consequently, abnor- 
mal growths may become hereditary through the oft- 
recurring influence of abnormal conditions. In a state of 
nature, there is usually more or less crowding among 
plants, and parts are disturbed, broken, or destroyed. 
The larger anim^^trfunple upon the small and young 
plants, or later in life browse upon the stems and 
branches, while insect enemies gting, cut and, wound 
plants in various ways, coQ^e^ueatly there is always a 
struggle for existence, which begets a necessity for 4 de- 
parture from what, under other conditions, would be 
the natural order of growth. 

There are as many different, forms .of buds as there 
are different species of plants, but for the sake of con- 
venience, they may all be arranged under five groups, 
viz.: The (1) terminal, (2) axillary, (3) accessory, (4) 
fruit bud, (5) adventitious. Buds, although of various 
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forms, are generally, in the higher order of plants, com- 
posed of ujjbricatfi^scajes, enclosing the rudiments of 
stems, leaves, or organs of reproduction. The ierr 
namal bud is situated on the^n^^. 44^em'<^ branch ^as 
in ng.^), and the axillary bud on the side jiist Ijglp^ 
and usually in the axifs of the leaves, and this bud m^ 
either grbV and become a branch or remiain dormant, or 
be entirely overgrown and obliterated. The terminal 
^n^ the axHlary buds are really tl^egageyi 
srl;u^uj:^^d^hagortajice, for if the rermmal 
budlbe destroyed, the one next below it be- 
comes the terminal, and the elongation of 
the stem or branch proceed? with but a slight 
check. It is seldom that all of the axillary 
buds become branches, as only the strongest 
and most favorably situated grow, for nature, 
in her prodigality, provides more than are 
required in the regular order of growth. 
The accessory bud is merely one of a cluster 
of buds sometimes surrounding the base of 
5'Jff. 10. a terminal, but more frequently accompany- 
^ISiLLABY^'^ i^g the axillary buds. If by accident or 
BUDS. otherwise the regular terminal or axillary 
hud is destroyed, the accessory buds take their place, 
one or more of their number growing. These ac- 
cessory buds are not only found on the stems of 
annual and perennial plants, both herbaceous and 
ligneous, but also scattered over the surface of such 
tubers as the common Potato and Jerusalem Artichoke. 
In other tubers and bulbs they are found clustered at 
the crown or apex, as in the tubers of the Dahlia, Herba- 
ceous Paeony and bulbs like the Turnip, Beet, Crocus and 
Gladiolus. Then, again, we find the axillary and acces- 
sory buds distributed along subterranean stems of various 
kinds of plants, and naturally they are only produced at 
the nodes or joints, as seen on the cane of the Grape-vine 
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Fig. H.~W00D SOBREL (OxcUis AcetoseOa). 
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or the underground branches of the Canada Thistle and 
common Wood Sorrel {Oxalis Acetosella), shown at a and 
h, figure 11. 

The propagators make extensive use of all these forms 
of buds, in multiplying the various kinds of plants under 
cultivation. 

Frttit-bu^ appear on plants in the same position as 
other bu3s of the regular form — that is, they are either 
tei:mingl^oriater3l, but principally the latter; on trees 
they are often found on short spurs, which remain pro- 
ductive for many years. These buds contain the embryo 
organs of the flower, and in many kinds of plants they 
are formed the season previous to their full development. 
But the production of visible fruit-buds is by no means 
a universal characteristic of plants, for in many orders, 
and especially among crjrptogamous plants (Ferns, Sela- 
ginellas. Mosses, etc.), true flowers or flower-buds are 
unknown, for the spores, which answer the purpose of 
seeds in the higher orders, are developed on the stems, 
leaves or other appendages of the plants, without the 
appearance of any previously formed organ in the least 
resembling flower or fruit-buds. Still, some of these 
plants produce both aerial and subterranean buds as 
freely and with as great uniformity as the most common 
of our cultivated fruit and ornamental trees and shrubs. 
The spores of these cryptogams are also produced with as 
great regularity and distinctness of form and position on 
the plant, and are usually as available for the purpose of 
propagation, as the most perfect and highly developed 
seeds. 

Adventitious buds have long been a source of discord 
among vegetable physiologists, and some of the old and 
erroneous theories are not as yet quite obsolete. It 
is less than a century a^go that several learned European 
botanists claimed that every bud on the stem of a tree 
was an embryo plant fixed in position, but sending its 
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roots downward and its leaves upward, having a kind of 
individual existence in the performance of its natural 
functions. All buds that might appear on the stem, and 
of the regular order, were supposed to be developed dor- 
mant or latent buds that had remained inactive from 
the time they were originally produced on the young 
stem when it was first clothed with leaves. The idea 
that buds could be developed or formed out of the young 
cell-matter at any time or at any point, on certain kinds 
of plants, seems never to have occurred to many of these 
earlier investigators, and, I may add, even to some still 
living. That ^udp^ do Ue^^rrii^ntJo^_aJime--'5^j_jii 
sojae insta,nces— must be admitted, but this will not ac- 
count^ftJr their frequent appearance on parts of plants 
where no bud could have previously existed, as on the 
intemodes of the stems and 
branches, as well as on leaves 
and true roots. In seeking 
for the origin of these ad- 
ventitious or chance buds, we 
have no occasion to confine 
our investigations to a single 
order of plants, because they 
constantly appear in a vast ^ ^^ ^„r„„.^^ 

•'^ ^^, ,. , ., , Fig. 13.— BOM-LBAF AS OUTTINO, 

number of species distributed ^ — ^ 

among widely separated genera and families, and it 
is not at all difficult to jtraee tl^ source^ to t|ie 
reorganization of Qell-matter. The lea3rnf^Kose cannot? 
DfeTBSd to contam bii3s^of any kind, still it will, when' 
stripped from the stem, with no wood or bark attached, 
and placed undei* favorable conditions, produce roots and 
a bud near the base of the stalk or petiole, as shown in 
figure 12. The same is true of the Bryophyllum, some 
Begonias, and hundreds of other familiar and well-known 
plants tliat florists are constantly propagating by leaves, 
and even minute portions of a leaf. Eveja the bark 
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ta^en_fpQsggLJhe4at§rno^fis_of son^ of plants, where 
there are no inSlcations of the existence of dormanb 
buds, mqW pro^4ic^botI).j:eots ai\ibiid«. Were it not for 
our modefhlacilities — notably, the microscope — we might 
be inclined to account for the origin of these chance buds 
by supposing, as claimed by some of the earlier botanists, 
that the germ? or embryo buds were floating about in 
the sap of the plants, ever ready to develop when an op- 
portunity oflEered. 

H. F. Link, a celebrated German botanist of a half 
century ago, says: *^ The adventitious buds are distin- 
guished from the axillary buds by their structure ; in 
the latter, the greater part of the pith goes with the 
wood into the supporting leaf, and in the former the 
entire amount of pith passes into the bud." But Prof. 
Link's distinction between axillary and adventitious 
buds were more imaginary than real, and that the pith 
of even ligneous plants supporting the leaf was long 
since shown to be erroneous. Dr. J. M. Schleiden, in 
his " Principles of Botany," published about forty years 
ago, iu speaking of adventitious buds of perennial plants 
with vegetation periodically dormant, says : '^ that the 
axillary and adventitious buds are only to be distin- 
guished by the mode of development," and further that, 
'^eg^h stem,^ whether a comuipji one or^a root^stenaj can^ 
(|evelop a bud. These bjids are, caus^ not only 'by ac- 
ci3entaf and intentional wounding^of the steni, but^also 
by^the inclination of jplantsto develop bu^s^ aF 'certain 
glacesr^^'Bowever much later botanists may disagree 
wTOi Prof. Schleiden in regard to his pet theories and 
caustic denunciation of some of those advanced by his 
contemporaries, practical horticulturists of the present 
day will certainly agree with him as to the appearance 
and origin of adventitious buds, although, in the chapter 
previous to the one from which the above remarks are 
copied, he states distinctly that, in Dicotyledons, "no 
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root is capable of producing buds/* p. 220. But, as I 
have said, adventitious buds appear as freely on roots as 
on leaves, and under similar conditions, but vegetable 
physiologists seem to be inclined to ignore the fact, or 
get around it by saying that when a root produces a bud 
it should be considered as a subterranean stem. The late 
Dr. Lindley in his " Theory of Horticulture " says: ^^In 
general, roots have no buds, and are therefore incapable 
of multiplying the plant to which they belong," but he 
adds, '^ that it constantly happens in some species that 
they have the power of forming what are called adven- 
titious buds; and, in such cases, they may be employed 
for the purposes of propagation." 

Prof. Asa Gray, in his *^ Structural Botany," Chap, 
iii., p. 82, says that, although roots are not naturally 
furnished with buds, yet, under certain circumstances, 
those of many trees and shrubs and some herbs, have the 
power of producing them. Again, in Chap, iv., p. 98, 
he says of adventitious buds: *' It has been already re- 
marked that roots, although naturally destitute of buds, 
do yet produce them in certain plants, especially when 
wounded." This is very true, but there are many species 
of plants, and notably among these the Wild Easpberry of 
both Europe and America, that multiply naturally and 
rapidly from adventitious buds on their true roots, as 
well as from those developed on what are usually con- 
sidered as subterranean stems. 

With the present state of our knowledge in regard to 
the structure of plants, it would not be wise, to say the 

; least, to attempt to fix a limit to the range of ^ventj- 
tioug^bu^, for, as I have already said, th^ir origin de- 
^end^argely jipon thejU^x^Hirgjes^Qf the parent cell, 
and, as Prof. Schleiden remarks, " th^seltsubsistence and 

..jDower ofreproduptian of the ^QeHiathe foundation of 
tKejipro^^lton ofpjjajjt^." From this power, under 
favorable condlEions, can each individual cell or group 
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form new cells and bnds, which may or may not, accord* 
ing to circumstances, become a new plant. Botanists 
have been inclined to pass over the adyentitious bjjd. as 
a thing rarely occurring, and then merely a chance pro- 
duction, consequently not of sufficient moment to call 
for any special attention, but tQ^he propagator of plajits 
it has become l?f _great_ iuiportgnceT/ wherever and when- 
ever it can be made available in the multiplication of 
valuable species and varieties. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ROOTS AND THEm FUNCTIONS. 

In many of the simple plants no organs corresponding 
to tlie true roots of the higher orders are produced, the 
nutrient elements being absorbed directly through all 
parts of the plant alike. At what point in the ascending 
scale the true roots first appear has not been fully deter- 
mined, but these organs most probably follow, or are co- 
existent with, the inception of a division of cells into 
groups, each possessing special functions, as found in all 
compound plants. 

As soon as a plant has advanced upward in the scale, 
and reached a plane where different organs are evolved 
with distinct and special functions, roots become neces- 
sary to its existence, and are consequently among the 
first of a multiplicity of organs to appear. It is true, if 
we consult the writings of our most eminent vegetable 
physiologists, we find that they do not agree as to what 
part or how much of certain plants should be designated 
as roots. In the funguses, such as mold and mildew, as 
well as in the larger mushrooms, the filmy threads called 
mycelium answer the purpose of true roots, producing 
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a form of bud from which spr^ig up, in some instances, 
stout stems, bearing a cap containing fruit-like organs ; 
while in others there is only a very minute ascending 
axis. 

While authors differ very widely in their opinions as 
to what part of certain plants should be considered as 
roots, and what should not, nearly all agree th^ what- 
ever is developed Mo]j)i:the cotyledons, figure 13, .^r^fijst 
p^ of^^d-leajces^^ in dlcqJyledonflojs jlants, should at 
firstlSe Qonside^ed as the root, or descend- 
ing axis ; DiTE' this part soon undergoes a 
change, or outgrows its normal functions, 
and becomes merely an extension of the 
true stem or ascending axis. The embryo 
root, no doubt, when it fii*st pushes out 
from the seed, absorbs nutriment from the 
elements with which it is surrounded, just 
as the smaller rootlets do later in the life 
of the plant ; but when this main or cen- 
tral root ceases to absorb nutrients it would 
be difficult to determine. The stem or 
ascending axis, and the two cotyledons 
(seed-leaves), with a central terminal bud 
or leaf (plumule) is that part of the plant fiBDUNQ^ sS^" 
which seeks the light and air ; while the ^^^ cotylbdons. 
part growing in the opposite direction, or downward, is 
the root or descending axis or radix. In many of the 
monocotyledonous plant's (one cotyledon or seed-leaf), like 
the Grasses, Asparagus, Yuccas, Palms, etc., there are a 
number of roots, or a multiplication or division of the 
radix from the first, and, in some instances this emission 
of what may be properly called adventitious roots appears 
to be the normal habit. 

But these rather anomalous characters need not sur- 
prise the propagator of plants if he will keep in mind 
that variation is a rule of nature ; and while there is suf- 
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ficient uniformity in the, laws governing the growth of 
vegetation to enable us to discover what we may term 
general principles, yet it is impossible for us to detenhine 
with certainty the exact limits of variation. 

In a general way, it may be said that roots growing in 
the ground have a tendency to go downward, or toward 
the center of the earth. Prof. GxB'J says that the plant- 
let possesses ,a kind of j)plarity, au^ is composed of^oun- 
terpart sysjiems — ^^namely, a descending axis, or root, and 
an ascending axis, or stem. Prof. Balfour, in referring 
to this subject, says : "Physiologists have not been able 
to detect any law to which they can refer the phenomena, 
although certain agencies are obviously concerned in the 
effect. Some have said that the. root, is especially influ- 
enced by the atjbraction of the^earth, while the §tem is 
influenced by liffht." But experiments have shown that 
the dowiiwaVd course of the root is not always due to the . 
attraction of gravitation, or to ^aoisture in the soil ; nei- 
ther is the ascent of jbhe st$m due. to the action, of light, 
although all these, no doubt, have an influenjce upon the 
plantlet in its early stages of growth. Thomas Andrew 
Knight placed mustard seeds and French beans on the 
circumference of two wheels which were put in rapid 
, motion, the one horizontal and the other in a vertical 
. manner, and he found that in the former the roots took 
"/ a direction intermediate between that impressed by gravi- 
'tation and by the centrifugal force — namely, downward 
' and outward, while the stems were inclined upward and 
inward. In the latter the force of gravitation was neutral- 
ized by the constant change of position ; the centrifugal 
force acted alone, by which the roots were directed out- 
ward at the same time that the stems grew inward. But 
these variations may have all been due to the liquid con- 
dition of the parts of the young plants. Some plants 
grow indifferently in all directions from the very incep- 
tion of germination, and it is well known that the roots 
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of parasites point toward the center of their host. While 
the first root of the plantlet growing in the earth, and in 
a position free to act, generally goes downward, the sec- 
ondary or adventitious roots have a tendency to wander 
in search of food, not only pushing out at right angles 
from the central descending axis, but often climb up 
banks at a very acute angle. There is no doubt about 
the uniformity of action in first roots of plants, but those 
produced later are controlled by varying conditions and 
circumstances. 5> 7 -^ - 

The sensitiveness of the root is mainly in its p(SMit, . . , 
and it is through the winger parts that the nutrient 
properties are mostly absorBed from the medium in which 
they live. Old or large roots cannot take up moisture or 
the elements of nutrition necessary for the growth of the 
stem and its appendages ; hence the necessity of ^reserjr 
ing the s^aalljibers fr^m inj[ui:g^in ji:^nsplantipg, ag^^l 
as plaging^tfi^^riijQipal r^ts .in a posj^tion wherQnew 
5gatle,Js/wijrbe prodiiceS. in time to respond to acall 
upon them for nutriment by the leaves. 

The most natural position for roots is at the base of 
the stem, whatever form the latter may assume, whether 
it be that of a tree, shrub, vine, herb, bulb, tuber, epi- 
phyte, or even a parasite, which pierces with its roots the 
tissues of its host for nutriment. But as allToot^ are 
produced )«^he njultipliQation()|^cell§. within restricted 
limits, they may, lik^|e>djLe"ntiiious buj^^app^gr^ ^Ifid^j? 
fiivorajje^cogditions, uj^on aU^parts^oJ tlxe same plant — 
onitEe stem, leaves, buds, or other "appendages. Eoots 
have no more fixedness of character than branches, for 
they mSy in many instances be changed into stems op 
branches, and there are soi^e kiufls of 4)rep6, like the Wil- 
lows and Poplars, tlmt maj^ be completely inverted, the 
i:gots^QC^igHn^^42;anp^ and the branches roots, The 
same is true of many other kinds of plants to which I 
shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 
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Boots, lik^^atena^and branches, lengthen at their points 
(jnlj, and while the ahsorption of moisture and nutriment 
is principally through the newly-formed cells near tlio 
ends of the rootlets, still they continue to t^J^eJpJiSU^i^s 
throaighjiJ;,.£a3:ts. jintjl they have become hga'dened and 
enclo^ in a ^rticaljaye^vof cejls. It is no doubt true, 
as Mi^Dafwin claims, that sei^itivepess to moisture 
resides specioilly in j;^ejip of the^ropf; but it can readily 
be shown thatihe absorbing property is not^ whqllj: con- 
fino^^o tlmpoin^, by removing the tip of the rootlet. 

The abj^rW^^^j^OiiSjj^i^e^^^^S^ ^^st be far 

greater thancould possibly exist in the^e'xtreme point, in 
order to supply the loss of moisture through rapid evapo- 
ration from the leaves and young twigs of many kinds of 
herbs and trees during dry and hot weather. But at 
what age or period of growth the rootlet loses its 
gower^f^sorbing jiutri ei^ts has not been determined, 
but it is probably variable in different kinds of plants. 
The epiphytes, and especially the larger species of Or- 
chids, with coarse, fleshy, aerial roots, retain the power 
of absorbing liquids through their side cells for a much 
longer period than those of plants growing in the eai'th, 
having roots so minute that they can readily pass between 
small particles of soil while seeking sustenance. They 
not only add new cells to their points, but the cells in 
the rear are continually throwing off new branches, there- 
by enabling the plant to occupy and gather food from 
new sources. 

The cause of this rapid formation an4 multiplication 
pf a^sorbing^ints on many of the most vigorous peren- 
nial, plants is unknown, for they are evidently wholly 
adventitjjous, ,u£t orio^ijiating frona buds like the natural 
b^^Qnclies on tljp stems of plants ; and, furthermora, the 
larger proportion of these minu4S roots are dogiduoijs, 
and only serve a taqjporp,ry purpose, lining but lor a 
3[ear qt two ; a |ew of the stronger reijaaining perma- 
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nently, the o^therg^dropElJg off when^ftlonger^f seprice 
to the plant. The number an3~ramificatioiis of roots are 
naturally quite variable in different kinds of plants, as 
well as in the same species growing under different con- 
ditions, and the cultivator frequently takes advantage of 
these variations in many of the operations which he is 
called upon to perform. 

The principal office of roots is to collect nutrients from 
the medium by which they are surrounded, furnishing a 
vehicle for conveying the materials collected to other 
parts of the plant. But in many instances the roots also 
act as a support and for securing the plant in a perma- 
nent place or position. This function of localization, 
however, is not general throughout the vegetable king- 
dom, but belongs to certain groups or families, and even 
with these it is only operative during the life of the indi- 
vidual plant. Collectively, all plants may be said to 
travel or change places with each successive generation, 
and there is a vast number which are not confined to one 
spot for any considerable period during their lives, but 
they are continually moving from place to place, as seen 
in many aquatic plants floating in ponds, rivers and 
bays in all parts of the world. There are also many 
parasitic plants, like the common Dodders (Ouscuta), 
which at first spring up from seed buried in the earth ; 
but the plant soon breaks loose from the parent root, 
then moving onward over its host, from which it obtains 
nutriment, the older parts of the stem dying and drop- 
ping off as the younger parts advance. Such plants may 
» be said to travel in search of victims, leaving only their 
seeds scattered along the way, while other plants, like 
the common Black-cap Easpberry and Trailing Black- 
berry, leave one of their kind at each place occupied. 
The old plant sends out a long slender shoot, several feet 
or yards in length, and from the very tip of this, new 
roots are emitted, and in this way a new plant is estab- 
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lished far away from the parent stock. While such plants 
do not migrate, or move about in the same manner as the 
floating aquatic herbs, still each successive generation 
seeks a new abiding place, at a greater or less distance 
from the homes of their immediate progenitors. 

Wherever a plant becomes established, the roots gather 
nutriment from the medium iu which they are placed, 
and of such nature as is required to build up the struc- 
ture. These nujrieufes are absorbed or taken in through 
the surface of the roots, and as all must pass through 
the minute cells, it is quite evident that they can only be 
Utilizeiijvhjgn ig^ajicjui^or ^eou§ condition ; nothing 
of a solid nature can be appropriated for use by the plant. 
Everything found in a mature plant must have originally 
entered the root or other parts as a liquid or gas, and 
then changed, by some chemical or other agency, into 
whatever form it afterward assumes. 

Whetljer^rgots possess an inherent gower^of^lectipg 
their |ood, or not, is still a moote^^ g^uesfion among veg- 
etable pHysiologists. Some are quite positive that they 
do possess this power in a greater or less degree, while 
others are just as certain that they do not, and that all 
matter presented to them in a liquid or gaseous form is 
alike absorbed ; hence the frequent cause of death among 
plants through the absorption of poisons. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, in his *^ Vegetable Physiology and Bo tan y,^^ 
in referring to this subject, says : ^'that they appear to 
have a certain ^wei^^f seleotion ; some of the substances 
dissolved in the fluids'^which surround the roots being 
ab^orbendan^thers rejected. Thus, if a grain of wheat 
and a pea be grown m the same soil, the former will ob- 
tain for itself all the silex or flinty matter which the 
water of the soil can dissolve ; and it is the deposition of 
this in the stem which gives to all the grasses so much 
firmness. On the other hand, the pea will reject this. 
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and will take tip whatever calcareous substances (lime 
and its compounds) the water of the soil contains." 

Prof. J. H. Balfour, in his "Manual of Botany," says : 
'^ Gaseous matters are taken up by the roots of plants 
and circulated along with the sap, as well as in the spiral 
vessels. These usually consist of common air, carbonic 
acid, and oxygen." And further, he thinks that the dif- * 
ferences in the absorption of solutions depend on the 
"relative densities alone, and not on any peculiar extract- 
ing power of the roots, for it is well known that goi^on- 
qgs matters are al^orbed i)i.g.w^ as those that are j^^olg.- 
some?^ Oh the contrary, another English authority, Dr. 
Maxwell T. Masters, in his recent work, " Plant Life," 
says : "It is a moot point whether any carbon is taken 
up by the roots, but if any, it is only a small proportion." 
But Dr. J. M. Schleiden ("Principles of Scientific Bot- 
any " ), in referring to this same mooted point, says : 
"The most universally distributed medium of solution 
in nature — water — is also the fluid which is absorbed by 
the plant cell, and conveys all other matters into its in- 
terior. The most essential of these matters are carbonic 
acid and ammonia, both of which are contained in water 
which either falls from the air or has been a long time in 
contact with it. W,g;t§r, carboQic^^acii^^and ammonia 
contahi^^^arbraj^ydrog^^ and nitroSen, all of 

wh^h are essentiaTTo^e formati^njo?T!l^^similated 
subgtajices, ahd'toTh^^espedal^^ 
But ^atey occasionally con^eysJp^^e^U, in smalTqnan- 
tities, all sul^ancgsjwhich are capafcle^of ^utj^iji 
Wg|t§r." 

Of the many other works of equally celebrated author- ^ 
ities examined on this point, no two fully agree in their 
"opinions," for we can scarcely bestow upon the infor- 
mation derived from such sources so dignified a name 
as "knowledge." But we may safely credit ^pot^ with 
the fftcultj^qf modifying^and changing certain elemipnts 
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in their passage through the cells, and the chemical, 
mechanical and vital forces are all engaged in this work. 
There is a thorough ^Itermg of the solutions as absorbed, 
else the crude sap orTiquid would often remain colored 
as it passes upward ; but this seldom occurs, even when 
the roots are submerged in highly colored, and what are 
generally considered, very nutritious fluids, as, for in- 
stance, the drainings of a manure heap, and from other 
similar vegetable matter. Still, roots do sometimes ab- 
sorb vegetable dyes, as has been shown in various experi- 
ments with extract of Madder and the juices of the Poke- 
berry, but in no instance on record has the coloring 
matter produced any permanent effect on the plant or 
become hereditary, and it is seldom that the added color 
can be traced upward in the cells to any considerable 
distance ; showing that the liquid as filtered through 
the cell-walls, as it passes from one to another, soon 
parts with any uncongenial foreign materials which may 
be present ; at least the attempt is made to do this, and 
in case of failure, as with poisonous gases, the plant is 
killed. While the living cells may reject coloring matter 
and fail to retain it, the dead tissues of plants are readily 
colored by absorption — a purely mechanigal operation — as 
constantly practised by the manufacturer of microscopic 
slides, the stainers of wood, and dyers of. vegetable fab- 
rics in general. 

It is quite evident that whatever is absorbed by the 
roots is subjected to unceasing changes and transforma- 
tions, the result of the action of chemical and vital forces 
about which there is yet much to be learned. 

Roots that grow in the (lark possess somewhat different 
functions from those growing in the Ught ; at least the 
chemical changes which take place in them are different. 
We know that roots differ very widely, not only in their 
forms and structure, but in their habits as well. Some 
appear to require resistance, like those of trees which 
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thrive best in heavy, compact clay or loamy soils ; others 
flourish in loose sands and peat-bogs ; while still other 
kinds grow only in water, or wholly exposed to the air, 
as seen in some of the epiphytes. 

The food of plants consists principally of a few simple 
elements, viz., qxygeji, hydrogen, qarbon, and ?^ogen. 
These are indispensable nuTrieAts, out of which all com- 
bustible parts of the plant are formed by the chemical 
and vital processes of nutrition. It is true that o^her 
sui^st^ces are usually found in plants, such as pqtassii^, 
i^cium, magnesia, iron, pl^osphorus, silicon, sgdium,' and 
various other elements, but just what position they hold 
in vegetable economy has not been fully determined. 
There are also elements which may be essential to some 
kinds (like iodin^in marine plants) that are of no value 
to others. 

Q^ge^ is a very important element of plants, for every 
nine pounds of water contains eight of oxygen, and it is 
always present in organic compounds. Plants take up 
oxygen, chiefly in its combination with hydrogen, in the 
form of water, and we all know how important moisture 
is to vegetation in general, as it is the vehicle which con- 
veys to plants the great bulk of their food. Oxygen com- 
bines with various other elements to form the solid rocks 
of the globe,, as well as the bodies of animals. 

- H^rogm is an invisible element of plants and the 
lightest of all known substances. It is not found free in 
nature, but combined with oxygen ip wat^, and it is in 
this state of combination that it is taken up and utilized 
by plants. As water is composed of eight parts (by 
weight) of oxygen and one of hydrogen, the latter may 
be considered as always present where there is moisture, 
knd without this compound all plants soon perish. Hy- 
drogen is always present in all organic compounds, but 
it is not supposed to enter into the composition of the 
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mineral masses of the globe, but it is present i^Jlie ajr 
in combination with nitrogen. 

CQriofi, is a constituent of ev^ry organic compound, 
and even the lowest order of plants, that consist only of a 
single cell, is supposed to have the power of decomposing 
and utilizing carbgnic aci^. On an average, forty to 
fiftj^ per^ceut, of i\\Q^h\^it Qf plants, ^^[bci^ perfectly 
dry, is' carbon, and in some trees and shrubs the percent- 
age is still greater, as shown when burned for charcoal. 
From whence all this carbon is derived is as far from 
being a settled questjon among vegetable physiologists as 
is that of how it nnds an entrance to the cells of plants, 
referred to on a preceding page. Some authors assert 
that it is all derived frojai the a^o^here through the 
Reaves, while others are jnst as positive that it is taken 
up by the roots and then decomposed, combined, or re- 
organized in the cells. Prof. 0. H. Goessmann, in ^' Man- 
ual of Agriculture," 1885, says : ^Hhatboth carbonic acid 
and ammonia are always found in the atmosphere, and 
are taken in by the leaves or dissolved by the rain falling 
through the air and carried into the earth, where they are 
absorbed by the roots." Prof. Moll, an eminent German 
authority, so late as 1878, claims that *^ roots take no 
part in supplying the plant with carbon dioxide," while 
Prof. Julius Sachs, in his voluminous work '^Text-book 
of Botany," says ^Hhat it is only the cells which contain 
chlorophyll — and these under the influence of sunlight — 
that have the power of decomposing the carbon dioxide 
taken up by them, and at the same time setting free an 
equal volume of oxygen in order to produce organic com- 
pounds out of the elements of carbon dioxide and water, 
or, in other words, to assimilate." The theories advanced 
by Prof. Moll and Sachs are also held by many other 
equally eminent botanists of the present day, while many 
of our most learned and celebrated chemists, like Prof. 
Goessmann, dissent, offering equally as good reasons, with 
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fiome well-supported facts, for rejecting them. It is cer- 
tainly consistent with the almost universal observation of 
practical as well as scientific cultivators of plants, that 
soil containing organic or vegetable matter is far more 
productive than that from which it is wholly absent. It 
is true that some kinds of plants will grow in a soil con- 
taining no perceptible amount of vegetable matter, yet 
we all know how much more luxuriantly plants will grow 
in the presence of an abundance of decomposed or decom- 
posing carbonaceous materials. The fact, however, 
should not be overlooked, that in the dex3omposition of 
vegetable matter, other elements are set free in addition 
to carbonic acid, and it is not readily determined as to 
which one among the number contributes most to the 
increased fertility of the soil. 

Every intelligent cultivator of plants knows that as 
each crop is taken from the land, its fertility i3 lessened, 
owing, in part at least, to the loss of organic matter ; but 
if each successive crop derived its entire carbon from the 
air, and through the leaves of the plants, then it would 
never be necessary to add anything to the soil likely to 
yield carbon ; consequently tl^etheorj^of plants dei;iving 
^l^j^eir carbon from the -dio^^ ^ a bsorbed by the^^yes 
js^scaccely reconcilable with wjiat appears to be the ordi- 
nary operations usually practised, if not positively neces- 
sary, in the cultivation of plants. We can readily under- 
stand, or at least believe, that it is possible, as claimed, 
that all the carbonaceous matter now present 0131 this 
eg;rth.l3Lad its origin in the atmosphere ; .but it doesvuot 
necessarily follow that each individual plant, or crop, 
derives all, or any considerable part, of its carbon from 
tlje air. 

^Utrogen is another element of plants, about the origin 
and w:a!y"ni winch it is utilized by plants, neither vege- 
table physiologists nor chemists have been able to agree. 
While some contend that plants cannot assimilate atmos- 
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pheric nitrogen, others have proved, to their own satis- 
faction at least, that they do, under certain conditions, 
obtain considerable quantities from this source, and 
Adolf Mayer, in some experiments made a few years ago 
on air-plants, found that ni^rog^nyan^he form of ^,mmo^ 
nia, was absorbed in appreciable amount by hotjh Ie3.ve8 
acd roots, but most freely by the latter. 

Nitrogen forms nearly four-fifths in bulk of the atmos- 
phere, and is also abundant in all animal tissues, which, 
during decay, give off nitrogen, combined with hydrogen, 
in the form of ammonia. The latter is readily absorbed 
by moist carbon (charcoal), and by carbonaceous matter 
generally. In this form, plants take up nitrogen quite 
freely through their roots ; consequently, ammonia is 
valued highly as one of the most powerful and stimulat- 
ing of fertilizers. N^ti'ogQi^ and the oxygen of the air, 
under certain conditions combine, forming nitric acid, 
and this, in combination with alkalies, forms nitcate of 
«oda,^ of potash, and of lime, all of which are usef al^fe^:- 
tilizers^ for plants. The ffuano deposits on the islands of 
the Paci|[c Ocean, the nitfe1)eds of South America and 
other countries, are all drawn upon by civiBzed nations 
for providing nitrogen and other important elements re- 
quired by cultivated plants. Not only is nitrogen sup- 
plied to plants by the application of nitrates to the soil, 
but in various other forms of aniia^ial and vegetable ma- 
nures, as produced on the farm and in the garden, and, 
in addition, it is being constaatly deposited in the soil 
wherever animal .or vegetable naatter is undergoing de- 
coin position. 

These four elements — oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen — are generally recognized as the four elementary 
cqnstituents of plants, supplied principally in the form 
of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. In such forms 
or combinations they all exist in th^ air as well as in the 
.earth, hence the means of subsistence of plants that live 
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gnspended in the air, as well as those the roots of which 
are buried in the soil. 

But there are many otl^er important elements and 
combinations, about which so little is known in regard 
to their origin or action in the building of yeget^le 
structures that the most I need say about them is, that 
they are important materials and should be supplied 
whenever and wherever required. Among these are ^l^ 
^huTy which is found most abundant iji plants yielding: 
what are termed all^mi^oids. It is especially abundant 
^plants of the Mustard Family, from the seeds of some 
plants of which is expressed a valuable oil. It is also 
abundant ig^ P^as, Beajis, Clo^T^^r, and other seeds. of leg- 
Tjmps. Sulphur is found in the form of sulphuric acid 
combined as calciuiji sulphate or sulphate of lime, also 
known as gypsuiji and plaster. Plants take up sulphur 
in the, form of soluble salts of sulphuric ^id, but exactly 
how these are utilfzed by them is not definitely known, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that the use of gypsum 
^ gjer tilizer for plants has so long remained a bone of 
contention among agriculturists. SQmetimes the^esuljB 
obtained from an application of this material are seen in 
a marked improvement in the growth of the plants, ^3$ 
in other instances it has |io apparent effect, and this, too, 
on the same kinds of plants, and, so far as can be deter- 
mined, on the same kind of soil. 

Jj^on^^ an indispensable element of all plants contain- 
ing chlorophyll — t. e.y with green colored parts or organs. 
It is, however, required in such small quantities that it 
is readily obtained from the soil in all parts of the world. 
Tqo much iron in the soil is injurious to plants, espec- 
ially when in solutions that are readily absorbed and 
distributed through the cells. 

I^mfi is an essential constituent of the ashes of plants, 
and it is ta^en up as a sulphate of lime, in such plants as 
the Clovers, while in others, like Wheat, Rye, Oats, and 
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similar cereals, agjghogghate ol^mp (a compound of phos- 
phoric acid and lime), aiaSTifc is from such seed or grain 
that the phosphorus found in the bones of animals is 
produced, and without which this could not be formed. 
Solghafetes and phgsphates are necessary to supply a part 
of the material forming the protein cojnpouuds found ,iu 

Silica is a component part of a large number of plants, 
and it is a combination of oxygen with a metal-like ele- 
ment called Silicon. Common flint and the quartz rocks 
are composed mainly of silica, and the transparent crys- 
tals of quartz, used for making what are called "pebble'* 
glasses in spectacles and similar purposes, are merely a 
purer form of the same material. ^Uic^, or silicic acid, 
is absorbed by the. roots of plants largely dissolved in 
-^ater as siiicqies, and from this solution it is deposited 
in the plant-cells, and in widely variable quantities. It 
is found in great abundance in trees, shrubs, and other 
i^oody plants, also in the bark or ogidermis of the larger 
^sses — Wheat, Eye, Oats, SorghumTtndian Com, Bam- 
boo, and the Tubular Palms ; in fact, it may be termed 
the great stiffening material of plants. In the Bamboo 
it is depositedT in such large quantities in the cavities of 
the stems that it is extensively extracted and used under 
the name of tahasheer by the Hindoos, among whom it is 
in high repute as a tonic. As found in the Bamboo and 
some of the other large grasses, it consists chiefly of 
silica and potash, in the proportion of about seventy 
parts of silica and thirty of potash. In some kinds of 
plants, like the common Scouring Eush (Bquisetum)^ 
the epidermis is almost pure silex, and the ashes of the 
entire plant are nearly or quite one-half composed of it. 
Grain raised on land deficient in silica will be weak in 
the stem and easily blown down when the gmin forms in 
the head or ear. As silica is found in the ashes of plauts, 
we can readily understand how that released by decom- 
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posing Tegetable matter will yield to growing crops this 
material in a readily soluble iorm. 

oda and Potash are found abundantly in all of the 
plan^belonging to the higher orders. Those growing 
near the s^ashoj» usually contain a larger proportion of 
^oA^ than those growing inland, while the latter contain 
more potash. Common potash (carbonate of potassa) is 
a compound of carbonic acid and potassium, while soda is a 
carbonate of sodium ; the base of ^t}i being iQetal^ hav- 
ing a strong affinity foj^ oxygen. All the alkalies — soda, 
potash and ammonia, an3 especially in their combinations 
with acids — form neutral compounds from which plants 
obtain a large portion of their mineral parts. 

Oxide of Magnesium, better known under the name of 
Hagnesisi, also clijorine, iodine, b^'omijje, ajumina, man- 
ganeslei and even copper iu minute quantities, exi^t in 
plants, but the more important of these are found natur- 
ally m all fertile soils, and they are seldom lacking in 
the infertile or barren ones. 



OHAPTEB V. 
STEMS AND THSIR APPENDAGES. 

There are a vast number of simple plants that have 
no true stems, but are composed of only single or a 
multiplication of cells, and the growth of which con- 
sists merely in a division or expansion of cellular tissues. 
These plants do not possess a true vascular system, al- 
though, in many instances, they assume an elongated 
form, the cell uniting or expanding into a single fila- 
ment or several parallel rows, while in others they branch 
out in various directions, or expand into membranes, as 
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seen in the common lichens growing on rocks and on the 
old bark of trees. 

In the most familiar acceptance of the term as applied 
to plants, a stem is that part bearing leaves and flowers. 
The ordinary herbs or herbaceous j)lajxts do not produce 
perennial woody stems, but annual floin^r staljjs {(OuUs), 
which may or may not bear true leaves" in addition to 
^hose organs generally accompanying the flowers. 
, The stems of grasses are mostly hollow, jointed tubes, 
living only a suflBcient time to perfect their seed, 
whether the period required is but a few weeks, as with 
the common meadow grasses, or several years, as with 
the great Bamboo of Oriental countries. It may be 
mentioned, however, that while under purely natural 
conditions the stems of such plants invariably perish 
with the ripening of their seeds, it is not at all diflficult 
to prevent either, if the stems are required for other 
purposes, which is often the case, as, for instance, the 
stalks of the tropiqal 8\i^TC^n^Saa(^rpziioffc0taru 
This plant has been so longhand cop^uously^ropagated 
by cuttings or " rattoons," thai it no longer produces ^eed. 
under the artificial conditions to which it is subjected. 
The Bamboos, Eeeds, and many other kinds of grasses, 
may be readily propagated in the same way, and by pre- 
venting the production of seeds they can be perpetuated 
and multiplied almost without limit, even when no seeds 
are produced. In the true Palms {Palmce), the stems 
are perennial, and often attain to a very large size, liv- 
ing to a great age and fruiting almost constantly. 

Among the Ferns {FlUces), we find some with distinct 
fruiting stalks, the seed-like organs being produced on 
leafless, sporiferous stems, springing direct from the 
crowns of the roots, while in others the sporangia are 
found on the fronds only. Plants^ producing distinct 
stems are termed qaulescent, wljile those in which the 
st^m is inconspicuous are acaulescent — i. «., without a 
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stem. Botanists separate floweri^ plants into t$eo great 
divisions — the ^do^is and the ^Offeiy^ or ^^i^siie 
gr6wei^" and "^tside growers." As tliese terms have 
a special reference ta Jhe grojvth and structure of the 
stepji of^ants, it is proper that they should le ex- 
plained here ; although the (^ffeI^n9es between the 
plants Qf^the twfi divisijjns are usually distiijguishablej^ 
thtje§d as well. Endogenous stems are not made up of 
concentric rings or annual layers of deposited matter, as 
seen in the woody stems of nearly all exogens or outside 
growers. IolW?®- fqrmatiQU^f J;hfi^wo9dy_J^!^^^s of^jfijb 
dogens the go^y material deposi(e^ appears tobejn^p- 
mmgieajwith t^e old, and the increase in the size of the 
sfemsis principally through distentign or pcgssjiig out- 
ward, aijd not by the deposition of matter in the form of 
l^jjers^ sucTTstems consisting of bundles of fibers inter- 
mingled with or imbedded in cellular tissues. K^either 
do such stems show the marked distinction between the 
pith^ wood and bark, as seen in those of exogens. The 
£^m§, Ferns^ Yuccas, Bambgo, Sorghum and all of our 
gere^Lfi^^'^^^ belong to this division of true insidg grow- 
ers. Their seeds are also distinguished by having only 



one cotyledon or seed-leaf, hence are called monocoiu- 
Ip^m O Mf pla nts, the plumule pushing upward ^SRhe 
seed^n a columnar form, as seen in the Asparagus, In- 
dian Corn, or the giant Palms of the tropics. In the 
Igjves of these plants we also find that the^ \r^ins run 
mostly parallel wijh the length — that is, extend from 
base to point a^d not branched. 

The ex Qgen ous.stem has at first threjs, distinct ^arts, 
viz., the pi^i^wood anij l?ar^, all readily separable. ^ As 
the st^ increases in size throngh the deposition of new 
. matter in . concentric layers of bundles of wood-cells, 
*lEe pith is of ten'compressed or entirely obliterated with- 
out in any manner interfering with the growth of the 
plant, for the principal of^ce of the pith is to facilitate 
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the rapid transmisaioujif^vflui^a^Jhjrough the succulent 
Bteeas_ot.^erbageou£^anta and the young plantlets^^and 
twigs of shrubs an^tyees, ' The ^pjity of jt]\e_stems of 
the trees diiajinishp^rom Jthfijs^nte^ cirQ^ference^ 
they increase in size, or just the ogggsite of what takes 
place in endogiyious sterns, the inner portions, in time, 
ceasing t5"take any active part in the movement of the 
outer layers, and tlieheaj:Wood,,maj^dgcay, as seen in 
thousands of instances in almost every old forest, or be 
forcibly removed with<tjit^^evp^lj_chefl]yng the gro^h* 
oUhe^yoiinger^jJOirts of ^^ tree, ^^t so"long''a's the 
center of the stem rema^is entire, thftrelff gJ^Iighrjj^jm-^ 
nqjnicatjon bet:^een the Q^Tefauj^djacent part^tErough 
whaT'are called tjie^me djJiaiy^i^ ys, which^ are composed 
of cells spread out into a thin membranous structure. 
These rays are quite abundant and conspicuous in the 
wood of the Beech, Maple, Oak and many other kinds of 
trees. Throug h th ese ray^ the mngr^p^igjDf^the jitem 
are suppogedto^^besugiiUedjvith suflBcient moist^e to 
prevent completeexsiccation of the wood. 

FoUgwipg in the same direction, from tljepith outward 
through tt^maiaiie^wood, \^nexjt^reaph a later forma- 
tion composed of a few or many^concentric layers which, 
as a whole, are called alburngus wood, or alburnum, from 
the Latin albusy white, bQcausa io^Eaci&tJtre^a^nd ^hrubs 
tl^isrecejitly forpigd wooi^is -of a w^itis^ color, qt ji 
le^sBTight^r in cj)lQr thanjherfttro^e^i'or U^rt 3ood, 



. and t^e cell^^ whiclTthis ^urnupa is composed are 
capaJjle^ortrausinitting liyi^ff, brganizable matter. The 
cglls oftte muer layers" o^ aTbufnum "aTei'however, 1^^ 
active^^an J;hose of th^ outgr, and' the propagator of 
plants by division, finds the latest formed wood responds 

. most readily to his wishes m the various operations to 
which it is subjectedr Jgncircling the alburnum we 
find a laj[er of soft organi2ahlfi.mattefwhich has received 
the name of 0amhiumj which is quite abundant in some 
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plants just before and at the time they commence thdr 
growth ijj^spring. It is of a mucilaginous natijre, and 
filled with cells that are actively assuming t£eir more 
regular and solidified form, as 
found in the completed or ma- 
ture wood. 

Qtttsi^ and resting upon the 
cafiabium layei, or partly; im- 
merse37"aslt were, in it/ we find 
the Kber^or jin^er ^^ark, which 
in some kinds of trees, like the 
Beech, is of a granular structure 
and very brittle, while in others, 
like the Papaw, Persimmon, and 
Lindens; it is cloth-like and filled 
with strong, tough fibres. Sur- 
rounding the liber we find the 
older layers of bark partaking 
somewhat of the character of 
the liber, but generally quite 
poroue, coarser, and of a more 
brittle texture. The old bark of 
trees often breaks up into deep 
furrows, as on the stems of the 
Chestnut and Elm, or cleaving 
off in thin irregular plates, as 
from the Plane or Buttonwood 
tree, while in some it peels off in 
m the form of annular paper- 
like rings, as in the Birch and 
Cherry. This outer bark is 
merely effete or dead matter, an Fig. 14.— seeduno oak. 
excrescence of no further use to the tree than to cover 
and protect the inner bark from the elements. 

The Qxogens are akQcalled^dioptyledonon^ plants, be- 
cause their sieeds have two cotyledons^ or seed-leaves, as 
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has been explained elsewhere^ but may be referred to 
again for the purpose of noting the exceptions to the 
rule, as well as to explain more fully some peculiarities 
of stems in their emtnyonic stages. 
In the young seedling Oak, shown in figure 14, the 

two cotyledons or seed-leaves 
are attached to one side of 
the stem and remain partly 
enclosed within the shell, 
this being the usual position 
in which they are found on 
the starting planttets, for they 
seldom expand sufficiently to 
free themselves from their 
horn-like covering ; neither 
is it necessary, for the secon- 
dary leaves are early de- 
veloped, and before the nu- 
triment stored up in the nut 
is entirely exhausted in pro- 
ducing the plumule and 
simple root. A similar re- 
stricted development of seed- 
leaves occurs in nearly all of 
the nut-like seeds, and even 
in the seeds of many herbs. 
The common garden Pea 
is a familiar example of a di- 
Fig. i5.-em>LiNG mam. eotyledonous seed, the seed- 
leaves of which do not ^•come up,'' or appear above- 
ground on the ascending stem ; but on the closely allied 
garden Bean the cotyledons or seed-leaves are always con- 
spicuous objects on the young plants. This is also true 
with many kinds of trees, such as the Pear, Apple, Plum 
and Cherry among fruits, and the Ash, Elm and Maple 
among, our most familiar forest trees ; as soon as the 
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second and tliird pair of the true leaves unfold, the seed- 
leaves below commence to dry up, as shown in the seed- 
ling Maple, figure 15, and eventually drop ofE. 

The position as well as the movements of cotyledoas 
in seedlings are characters worthy of careful study by 
cultivators of plants, for it is quite important to know 
in advance of sowing seeds whether the first leaves are 
to *^co^e upi,'^ ag^wjth the Bean, or remain stationary 
beljjw the^urfage^ as wth^the^ Pea, "Wistaria, QaJ^ and 
similar seeds, for in the former the cotyledons must 
break through the soil and come to the surface, while in 
the latter it is only a new and slender stem therefrom 
that appears. Bifffi3:eu.t_ conditions, therefore, ^ tqt 
q^ireij. for different^owths, for the large, J|e§^2JS®^" 
igavesjjf some KieHrof plants would n^r break through 
acompa^J soil or crust on its surface "that might not 
senously impede the progi'ess of plao^s with cotyledons, 
which remain stationary at the depth at which they are 
deposited. 

While the two cotyledons are generally recognized as a 
characteristic of plants with woody, exogenous stems, 
still there are some exceptions ; among the most famil- 
iar of these are the cpnifers, or cone-bearing trees, for 
igjheggjhe^cotjiedgiis or seed-leaves are quite variable 
in number. In the seedling Arbor- vitsD (Thuya), the 
usual number is two, but in the Pines they range from 
four and five up to fifteen or sixteen in Sabine's Pine 
{Pinus Saiimana.) ^e seed-leaves in the Pines are 
producecLJn a who^l, as shown in figure 16, and they 
always puslTlheir way up %bove the surface, if not pre- 
vented by^a too .compact sqiI. The true leaves of the 
Pine tree grow in clusters, or, more properly, bundles, 
the lower ends being encased in a kind of sheath. 

The number of leaves in a sheath varies in different 
species from one or rarely two, m the One-leaved Pine 
(Pinus monophylla)y up to five in the common White 
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Pine (P. Strobus), figtire 17, The cotyledons, however, 
give no indications of the number or arrangement of the 
true leaves, which appear later on the plant, for in the 
One-leaved Pine there are from seven to ten cotyledons, 
while the seeds of Sabine's Pine produce fifteen to sixteen, 
and later the true leaves are arranged with only three in 
a sheath or bundle. 
Another dicotyledonous ch^ct^r is '^a^tiog^iii^Qie 

lea)res of a large 

moiiority of the^coni- 

{ers, and that i^thp 

branching^ veins, for, 

with only a few ex- 
ceptions, their leaves 

are long, sleimer and 

wit^po-rallel veins ; 

consequently,in 

seeking characters to 

aid us in separating 

the dicotyledonous 

from' the monocoty- 

ledonous plants, we 

must not expect to 

find all equally well 

developed, or even 
always foremost in any one genus or 
family. For instance, the common garden 
Pea has two distinct and readily separated 
cotyledons and its leaves have branching 
or netted veins, but the stalk shows no^gutsid^^'o^th, 
this chai>cter being Q onfin ed wholly to stems^that^ live 
l^ore^^angnese§iSon, and it is never "developed until 
the secon3year. The Wistaria vine is closely related to 
the Pea, but the stem being p^ennial, new layers of wood 
are annually added to the outside ; consequently, it has a 
true exogenous stem. 




Fiff. 16. 

8BBDLINO PINB. 



Fig. 17.— LEAVES 
OF WHITE PIKE. 
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The attpendjjce a^of s tems are exceedingly numerous 
and of diversified form and stracture, and all are of 
value, and of more or less importance in aiding us to 
distinguish plants of the different classes, orders, genera, 
species, and even the natural and cultivated varieties ; 
but the space at my command will only admit of a 
brief notice of the few with which the propagator must 
necessarily become the most familiar. I will say, how- 
ever, that he who aims to know plants must not think 
that even the minutest character is unimportant, for 
size is only a comparative term at best, and a thing may 
be great among the small as well as among the large. 
The most prominent appendages of stems are ^rickl^s, 
as in the Nettle ; sniue^, as found on the canesoTihe 
Black Baspberrj, the^ackberry and the Roses ; thorns^ 
as on the Hawthorn, the Honey Locust, and many oft^ 
larger cactuses ; t endri l^, as on the Clematis, Grape, 
)limbino: r 



and many other climbing plants, ^jeave^ flowers, fruitgi 
QT seed^ are other appendages. Pncfiles/^ines and 
thorns probably taks^an active p^ in the general ^sim- 
iljjjjon of nutrients of the plant, aOeast while they are 
young^and^growing, but what otherpujgose^^they^epre 
in vegetable economy is notrea^ljde^rn^^ 
than they are distinguishing cEaractenstics among the 
yast numbers which Nature employs in her always dif- 
ferent and ever changing productions. To say that 
plants are armed with spines or thorns as a protection, 
fas is often asserted, has no foundation in fact, but it is a 
; purely sentimental idea, for the supposed protecting 
organs do not protect against any natural enemy, for the 
species most fully armed with the strongest spines and 
thorns often perish from the attacks of some thin- 
skinned and wholly defenseless little insect, while the 
giant thorns of some trees often become the safe and 
rather luxurious home of certain species of the ant. 
^ There are other appendages of stems which may not 
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take any very active part in gathering or assimilating 
nutrients, and still be of great service in other ways 
to the plants producing them— for instance, the filiform 
aerial organs on the stems of the Poison Sumac {Rhus 
Toxicodendron) y on the Trumpet Creeper {Tecoma radi- 
cans), American and Japan Ivies (Ampelopsis), and 
many other similar and well-known plants. These aj)- 




Fi^. 18.— GBAPEVINB TEKDBIL. 

pendages differ much m their mode of attachment to 
whatever object serves them as a Gupport. Some force 
themselves into the cracks of the bark, wood, or rocks, 
or are attached by minute laterd fibres, while others, like 
the Ampelopsis, produce small flattened discs on the ends 
of their many-branched, root-like organs each disc be- 
coming fastened to whatever object that happens to be 
within reach, fendrils are merely modified forms of the 
same prgans in these and allied plants, possessi^g^ various 
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f)hological characters, often changing and serving 
pn^OBCST'i^T^^any species of Jterits^aving 

:e theGjgg^, Passion-flower auiMLm^trcan 

Ivy, theten^^ls_a^reallj metanjajghosed flower-stalks, 
for while Ihe larger proportion ^erv^m assisting the 
plog t to c ljjnb and retain a position where i^he leaves 
^tin^bejxposedto^th^HgJ^t, a much smaller number on 
the same plant mayblossom and eventually become a 
bunqh of fr^it; that is, a bunch oi fruit on sBchplants3 
mer^ a prodflg tive te gdriir It keenly a few — from one 
to five — orthetendrils first f ornaed on the young Grape- 
canes of the season that are^ruitfjil, all that are produced 
later being unproductive or barren, possessing great 
irritability, which causes them to cling to or twine about 
any object with which they come in contact. TJjeends 
aL.the^tendriJs of the plants under consideration 'are 
(li^dfid.^.^metinigs into^severgl brashes, as in the Ameri- 
can Ivy, or into two or more, as m those of the Grape, 
two being the most usual number in the latter, and these 
not of the same length ; consequently, ;w]ign^both divisions 
fi^pi^ul^the^^nc^ of grapes \dll to double, w^th one 
side shwi^TEan35^ther, the lesser bunch having"lhe 
tecKnical name of ^^ajioujdpi*.** If there are two short and 
fruitful branches the bunch may be double-shouldered, 
or i^her^s ^i^eater uumh^thejiuncb may be ^^clust^. 
Such teriQiS. as .sipglG-^hSlll^Gred, double-shpuldered and 
clustQjed bujjches are employSfcfeij^p^Dlogists in de- 
scribing the form of the bunch in the different culti- 
vated varieties of the Grape. 

It very frequently occurs that only one division of the 
tendril will be fruitful, as shown in figure 18, the other 
remaining barren, winding around some convenient 
branch or twig. That the tendrils are of the same nature 
as other paints of the plant, the juices flowing through 
them as actively as in the stem, is shown by the fact that 
a fertile may be grafted upon an unfertile tendril. As 
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1, as is well kno^ to 
or ofihe Gr" " 



it is a characteia ^ic of the tendril to turn aw a sLfromJ ih^ 
ht ancLjaee k the^^ad p, it naturally follows that the 
hese^lantTalso ripgn^^^ 
t ^edir^ y g y^qf^the j jn, 
every practical cultiva 

m^i^yherbj^jeousplj^s thgten^^l^s 
butji^prolongation^T^^ 
poiaEBi^ijfesiJras seeTiTn thePearvme, and, 
in a few instances, like that of the Yellow 
Vetchiing {Lathyrus Aphaca), of Great 
Britain, the whole leaf is but a filiform ten- 
dril, while in such climbers as the Clematis y 
Maurandia and Lophospermum the petiole 
of the leaf may serve as a tendril. 

All twining plants may be considered in 
the nature of tendrils, being irritable and sen- 
sitive on one side, enabling them to climb 
supports and retain an upright position, but 
the biology of such plants is scarcely of 
sufficient importance to the practical hor- 
ticulturist to call for treatment in detail in a 
work of this kind. 

Buds.mLa^be^p]a£e^45^^^^J^ 
a^s of stgms, for they are extensively em- 
ployed in the pFopaifation of plants, being removed and 
transferred from one to another with a portion of the 
surrounding bark and wood attached, and, in such posi- 
tions, becoming a part of the stem to which they are 
united. They are also, in some instances, placed in a 
position where they produce roots, and thus become 
separate individual plants. ,^ud^ may therefore be briefly 
dgscri^d gs Qrgans^enclosing within scales tjie^udiniepis 
QJ ^ sten L^^of leavQs'oFoFlrowej's. It naturallyTtoIIows 
that the appen^geTbf highly^developed plants, which 
are called leayes, are merely tjie unfol^^g of buds^nd a 

^"'"^ ' * '^ efparts from 



Fia:. 19. 

LBAVES OP 
JERSEY PINE, 



combination of "the tissues of the "stem orof 
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which they are developed, JLeaveg^are^generallyJforgied 

the eloj^g^tionjind^xpagai^^ 
^fT;issues, t^eint^i^Mces bei ng fi ^e d^ with j^ft jlnjar 
mStt^^^X^arenc^^ cojor. 

Iiat the wood y pa j:t.o£Jr ame w ork^of thfije^ i^jrf 



Fig. 20.~LBAyES OP LABCH. 



Fig. 21.— LEAF OF LILAO. Fig. 22.— LEAF OF BEBOH. 

tijesam^^^atur^^^^tl^ is shown 

mthe readiness with which many kin3s produce both 
buds and roots; cousequ^tly, leaxeg may^rodu;:^ sterna 
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The general fo«ai^Jha^leaL46pejids mainJjjLippii the 
dispositiQiLJlf>thfe._EiQ3Ci£fi4..J5^^ brgnghes of thft. 
WQiidjJissues^f T^luph^the^^^ of the leaf is cgm- 

gosejjr Wljen thpse tis- 
sues ri;g^j)ai3llel, and 
are composed of a single 
or several thread-like 
fibres, the leaves will 
assume a similar ^form, 
as seen in the linear- 
shaped leaves of the 
^^ Pine (figui;eJL^, Jersey 
TN«. OQ T».™ ^, ^TTmT»*,r»^ ««,« Pine, P. inops). The 

Fig. 33. — LEAF OP CTJT-LEAVBD BIBOH. ' ^ ^ 

veins in these leaves 
starting singly from the stems, are each surrounded or 
incased in cellular matter. This single form of growth 
is common in many of the conifers ; the leaves, instead 
of having branching veins, grow in a thread-like bundle 
or fascicle, as in the Larch, 
figure 20. !Rutin tljg siniple 
membranous leafHike that of 
the common gardeii._j4laQ, 
figi\Ifi_ JJU the central stem. of 
the leaf, for about one-third 

of its length, tgJS^' ^^^^ ^^ 
called a ^je^o/e^orieaf-stalk ; 
thcQ, throws out branches, all 
remamihg united by the thiu 

membrane or ^j)arencjbyma, ^^^' ^^.-lbaf op buokbtb. 
which fill the interspaces. Ig^ JPP^o leaii^es^ like those 
of the Beech, figuxg^ 22, the secondaiy vei^s branch qS. 
^an ascending angle from the mid-rib, running almost 
in a straight line to the outer edge of the leaf, foi:min£ ^ 
s^-tooth-like notch where each terminates. The edges 
of sucli leaves are said to be serrat^ hecause beset with 
teeth projecting forward like those of a saw. But ii^ 
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the leaves of the Cut-leaved Birch, figure 23. the branch- 
ing yeins are of irregular or unequal le&gths, giving to 



g. 25.— LEAT OF LOCUST. 



Fig. 26.— LEAP OP AOAOIA. 
GRAMDIPLORA. 



the edges of the leaves a jagged or tooth-like form, 
tn the leaves of theBucl^ye, figure 24, t]jemid-rib 
teJEc5esjnt^^5lilEaJ^ts/eacti "^ivis^^ 



Fig. 27.— LBAP OP PERN-LEAVBD ABALIA. 
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pearance of a simple leaf, but all attached tq^he petiole 
^ t OQejK)int. Leax^ qftfeis kinjare called mlmat^^ 
digitate because they resemble or are divided litethe 
fingers on the hand. 

In the l^aves;^^. such trees as the Butternut, Black 
T^^nut^nd common^Locust_ (Robiniay figure 2^), the 
divisiiai8_of^he3fi4|.Jii*e scattered iAJl^ilS-^T^Jig both 
sides of a greatly lengthened mid^jib, and suQh^leayes are 
said to be c^mgot/^ or pinnate^ from the Latin penna, 
a feather. A f urth ^ su bdivision of the leaflets in this 
kind of a leaf is seen in the Acacias, and a leaf of A. 
grandiflora, much reduced in size, is shown j g fig ure 
,26^ Leaves divided in this form are said to be ^jginw^^, 
or twice pinnated. Th^ are^maiiy hundreds ofdiSerent 
forms of these bipinnate leaves, as well as of all other 
formg, and in the Ar alias and closely allied plants the 
leaves are often of immense size. In the Fern-leaved 
Aralia {A.filidfolia), the upper part of the leaf-stalk ex- 
pands into a broad, leafy branch, which is curiously 
divided, as shown in figure 27. 



CHAPTER VI, 
5jx)WERg^ FRuns,Ajn)_spa)S. 

ijowgaiji^ all i^&:^,pTg^^2kii^^_^^sSS!^?S^'^^^ 
stfiUjg^of^ants, assume almost innumei^I£ fs»rms and 
sizes. Som^^e^niogt microscopic, or remain concealed 
within an envelope, as in the common Fig, while otjjers 
are ^arge and very showy, as in several species of the 
Magnolia ; consequently, it is difficult to give any con- 
cise and clear definition of a flower that will apply to all. 
In the ordinary acceptance of the term, ^erfectjaaer 
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igone^h st conta jiUL ^ll tb e^r^Ds^qt. reprodgption, as 
seea m that of the Apple, Eose, and mSiy other similar 
and common plants. At^t^^.«.^ass. and outside we find a 
floral envelope or OQh^ and this is ^vided into several 
leaf-like divisions called s ^paU * Withinthe c^lyx there 
is another set of floral organs called /2g^a^i[j[h^h in the 
flowers named, are larger and broader than the sepals of 
the calyx, and usually quite conspicuous — often of a 
brilliant color, and together forn Lthe i^oroU a. The jjexf 
row of organs ^xe^jiamer^, these being slender and 
thread-like, composedof a stem or filament tipp ed >d th 
a knob-like body, called an oQthjpz^he latter beingjfilleji 
\jit^ a fine powder, p^oUen, that differs widely in size 
and form in different kinds of plants. T hg sUia^ns i 
really tl^g male organs^ofjJants. for the pollen produced 
by them is TEe fructifying substance, without which no 
seed can be formed in any of the higher orders of plants. 
I^thejery centgr of the^wer we find another set of 
slender organs called msiilSm .'whidh. rest upoji or are but 
a part of what is called tkg^ovaj^y — the organ th^^jb^cpn- 
tains th e ovj^jf^ or embryo seeds. Tfee jm8til9^ar^.Jh0 
fam ^lft nrg anfl. and it is through these tbaTthe pollen 
from the anthers exerts its influence upon the embryo 
seeds in the ovary. The^u£Bfiror^^xtr§me_£9jntujQtt^ 
pistilh called the Mgnif i, and tl^ecoljmn, or stem i^- 

}Wyihestylef^Bi wiSens out at thelBase into an ovary. 
BuTthese simpTe"an3^errect flowers are but one among 
the igagy thousands of |orn^ to be found everywhere 
among plants, and while in nearly all of the plants with 
distinct flowers the pistils and stamens can be readily 
distinguished, their ^izgjmd jositi pn are far from being 
uniform. Xn^ng^lejnd^^^^tflgji^grs, like those of the 
At 




com 



many othaj^ kinds of plaivts, these organs are found jn, 
floaers on the aamy ^3ii|S^ as" seen in the Pmep, 
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iJaks,.,BeecK^Chestnut^JWaln Hazel. Such plants 

are called mQnoecifius, because eaclfproduces but one 
kind of sexual organs. I fl^ othg jLjJan tg^ the stapainate 



a,gd pistillate ^ojters are prod u ced^b v^ se parn d pTaji^ ^ 
in^'e^l^oplars,,^^ Hop aSa Jiepp, andin 

some of theTMaples. ThTHowers of sucli plants are said 
to be ^ mcio y,s, because the two different sexual organs 
are borne by separate individual plants. Tljere are also 
species of^^lants distributed among yarious families and 
genera, Jike certain species of the Grape, Ash^ Maple, 
PlivQ, and many of the Palms, which beaj flowers, some 
\^ith pistils only^ others with stamens, and sopne with 
bi)th kinds of organs in tJie same flovYGA Plants with 
these variable flowers are said' to be mh/ffcm oj/^. 

Ixi^plants like^the Asji^rs, Gaillardias, Heleniums, and 
the common Sjinffoyer, th ^flo grers are call^dcompound, 
being crowded together in a broad head ; the position 
imd distribution of the sexual organs^e^^^x^S^i^'lfi-XS^^^- 
osiamo^/i^Yy som?15ohtaii!mg boi5_stamen5^and^_pi§tils, 
while otEeisTiave neither, and areTEerefore neutral or 
afeOTtiye, as often seen in the ray florets or outside rows 
of showy petals in such flowers. 

But it is not my purpose to attempt to describe or even 
note the many forms and the v^nabiJityin the stricture 
Qf flowQrs, but merely to call the attentiorio?TEe reader 
to the fact that such variations not only exist, but require 
close and caretijljnv^tigatipijjbj persons who desire or 
intend to become successful cjjTtlvators and propa-gators 
of plants. It must be apparent T;o' the mosf^casual ob- 
server that it would be perfectly useless tQ^ set ^ut one 
sgecimen^ our native Buffalo Berry {ShepTierdia), ex- 
pecting it to produce fruit, for the sexual organs are in 
separai^pla^ts, and the one. bearing staininate. flowers 
never produces, fruit under any circumstances, and the 
plants bearing pistillate flowers will not bear, except^ 
the presence of the staminate ; consequently, it is im- 
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perative that at least one plant of eact^s^x^shallbe^row- 
ing near enough together tfi^mit of the pollen from 
tjieant^grsto^gach^jhes^ of the pistiis^with Jibe 

♦4 n^ n i, ai3]of5hewind or insepts.vOn^e Btaminate plant may be 
jLvv/d sufficientTo ferHITze the flowers of several pistillates, 
Lut the^tjQ^jexjes, mu^t always ^ present in_or(ier_to 
sQgureJjaiitj^d seed." The same rule holds good in all 
dioecious treesTsKrubs and herbaceous plants. For fur- 
ther information on this subject, I would refer the reader 
to the various standard works on " gtructui'al Bota ny. ^^ 

JVuiJ, in the ordinary meaning of the word, is some- 
thing different from seed, although, VQ^ strict botanical 
sense, they are really inseparable, for in mauy plants it 
requires both seed-vessels and^seeds to make a perfect 
fruit, while in others the fruit includes other parts of 
the flower, such as the bracts and floral envelopes. But 
the most common ideg, of a fruit is something e^ibje and 
different from the seed, although it must be said that the 
terms edible or eatable are rather vague and indefinite, 
inasmuch as a fruit may be eatable for one kind of ani- 
mal and not another, and it may also be edible, pala- 
table and healthful for mankind in its improved condi- 
tion, while the same species may be neither of these 
in its wild or primitive condition. 

ISJhe^eagt4t341l?J^y> agreeable Bu]j;x_siirround- 
in gjhew stone, or figed^Jiat, becomes the edible part, but 
iiUjie^AIqao^djjbich is closely aJJi^, if not the actual 
parent of the Peach, the outer envelope is diy and not 
edible, the kernel or ^gedjJone^i^ considered valu- 
able as food. 

In common horticultural phraseology, fruits are sepa- 
rated from nuts, grain and other kinds of seeds, not that 
the division is always scientifically correct, but such 
classification is made as a matter of convenience, when 
speaking of the members of each class. For instance, 
when we speak of ^^siQdlfrpits^^^orbe^es, it is not to 
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be supposed that they are all really small, or, scientific- 
ally speaking, true berries, but by common consent the 
trailing plants, like the Strawberry, Cranberry, Black- 
berry, or upright growing bushes, like the Raspberry, 
Gooseberry and Currant, have received the name of small 
fruits or berries. 

There is such an immense number of fruity, and they 

are so ^j^riable in structure that I can only reJer to a few, 

merely to show, in a very general way, their manner of 

growth. There are ^igple jgd^coi^mQui^^ -^!jj^^ ^^^ 

various sub-divisions oJeachclSsr^^fefcoidm^ 

(figure 28), !^ach and CJigrry are familiar examples of 

► what ,ar& termed simj^efrpits, or 

the ripening of a oi^-celled pis^l, 

the SG^d or kernel being' si^xronnd- 

e4 by a hard, bony shell, and this 

enclosed in q^ fleshy^' edible pulp. 

In theCornel {Cornus Mas), and 

common Dog-wood, the seed is 

composed of two bony cells, one 

often abortive, but all suiTounded 

by the fleshy, edible pulp. The 

(jjivejs^so^ (lj*upe j^* stojje^ fruit, 

^. ^ bu"t with a one-celled seed vessel. 

Fig. 28.— COMMON PLUM. mu T> 1. J T»i n_ 

The Raspbprry and Blackberry 
are really an aggregation of small stone fruits, their hard, 
bony seed being surrounded with an edible pulp, ^ac^ 
seed being a ripened pistil, but all arranged on a conical 
or elongated receptacle. B^t in Ibpse fruits the entire 
cluster is the product of one flower, lo, the l^Iulberry, 
however, whicTf so closely YeseniHes the Blackberry in 
form and general appearance, th^ fruitvis really.a Sorosis 
oi:^ongeries of fruits, the product of numerous female or 
pistillate ^wers united ;*lhe calyx of each becoming suq- 
culent and adhering to the ovary. The Bre^d fr^iit (-4r- 
igcarjpus) and the Pineapple' (Ananassa) arc^'multiple 
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iitij)tjhiskift3i focmed by numerous ovarwi^^ floral 
envelopesand bracts combi^edi all uniting and becom- 

^"^ '^ ^ iBig a succulent ipass. 

The comm(mFig, al- 
though a multiple fruit, 
is quite the opposite of 
the Mullierry, and \s^% 
^moriuSj^jAiQ jieduiicle 
orTruTt st^lk, becoming 
hollow, bearing the nu- 
meroojs minute flowers 
within the cavity, where 
all are united, produc- 
ing the flesh, or what is 
usually termed the fruit. 
^, ^ The Strawberry has 

Tig. 29.— BTBXWBERBT FLOWEB. ., >^. 1 tt: 

the appearaqje of a Fig 
tunxgd^insjde oiit,vbut^ instead of being the groduc^of 
many powers, it is Qf^^nly one^ with many plsfils, as 
shown in figure 29. 'The 
pe^s and stamens drop^ofl, 
Iei3^ng[;;a_cer3ii:a^^ re- 
ceptacle resting uppn, or at- 
tached to, the apex of the 
pe duncl e. As this fleshy 
recepi^eenlajges, the ova- 
ries or seegs^sgTQad apart, 
, either becoming slightly 
imbedded in or resti.£g^on, 
t^e surface of the mature 
parfTas shown in figure 30. 
In the Poipea6 — Apple, 
^^jT^edkr, Mounain Fig. SO.-sthawbeeby, 

AsE*, Hawthorn and Quincp — theo^e are, from two jtp fiya 
(jells^with thin or thick walls, enclosing one or two^eeds 
jn^eac^ cell ,iji the Pear and Apple, or several as in the 
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J^. T^s§eds are mainly enclogedjjLji^thip. mjm- 
Js covering, b^t inj;he HaT^thorn and Medlar it 
d aiid bony. IT the formation of llie true pome 
ilyx tube's enlarge or thicken, becoming a soft and 
fruit; the sepals or leaf-like divisions of the 
are carried forward as growth proceeds, and re- 
attached, as seen in what is called the blossom end 
5h fruits. Iqjbhe Gooseberry and Cijrrant^ some- 
similar, enlargeinent of the caTyx takes place, but 
rai^is only one-celled, the seeds being^imh gdded, ifi , 
i^p, and attached to the two opposite sides of the 

B Orij^^ge^jid^Lemon a|^eberrj;:1ike in strupture, the 
Jr§g and manyKJ^lle(J, eaQh^cojtaininjg^e^ or rpore 
^withj thic^, tieshy cotyledons. Th^e fruits h^ve 
, spongy rinds, and pul^^^sepgrabl^ji^ell^ the pell- 
tliin^^d membranous. The Persimmon {Diospy- 
s also a fruit of a bej'ry-like structure, with large 
seeds imbedded in pulp. The cells of the ovary are 
lar, and the styles and stigma united as one, but 
several distinct pollen tubes, 
r Papaw or Custard Apple is a large plant with 
>lored flowers of six petals in two rows, suc- 
[ by large, oblong, pulpy fruit, containing sev- 
irge, flattish, long seeds. There are, however, 
species belonging to this family, and the fruit 
e variable in form and structure. But, as I have 
T stated, the number of (JifferQnt kinds of fruits is 
great to admit of even a brief description of all, 
considerable number of them, in a work of this 
for even in our cooJ climate there are, in addition 
B already named, the Grape ( Vitis) in many species, 
arberry (Berberis), Buffaloberry (Shepherdia) , 
rry ( Vaccinium), Low Trailing Cranberry ( Vac- 
^ Oxycoccos), High Bush Cranberry {Viburnum 
r). Elderberry {Sambucus), Huckleberry {Gat/lus^ 
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accia), Mandrake or May apple {Podophyllum) y Partridge- 
berrj {Mitchella) and Wintergreenberry {Gaultheria), 
besides Melons, Squashes, Pumpkins, Cu- 
cumbers, Tomatoes, etc., all of which 
come under the head of edible fruits. In 
tropical and semi-tropical countries there 
is still a greater number wliich I must 
omit mentioning here, but neai'ly all will 
be named elsewhere. 

Natilbb^ Sejds. — S^fids are ^mbryo 
plants, the^matiire, fecundate^'ovjjle,^^^^ 
certain nutritiv^e propeyties stored up 
witbm various protective organs. A seed 
is also a living organism which separates from its parent, 
and is then capable of becoming a new individual of the 
same species. When mature they 
contain various albuminous, ligne- 
ous and oily compounds required 
to supply the young plantlet with 
nutriment during its enrly stages of 
growth, or until roots are produced 
through which it can obtain nutri-. 
ents from surrounding elements. 
Some seeds acquire a stony hard- 
ness when npe, as seen in the Ivory 
Nut ; others remain soft and fleshy, as in the Horse- 
chestnut, or partly fleshy and partly 
liquid, as in the Cocoanut ; others, 
like those of the maples and elms, are 
soft, and the cotyledons leaf-like; 
others are of a starchy nature/ as in 
Oats, Buckwheat and the Onion. 

Seeds are usually enclpsed in a peri- 
caii> or seed-vej^, which offers protec- 
tion- to the "kernel and germ. Some- 
tiuies there are several^ of these protective organs, as seen 




Fig. 33. 

Q. P. FASTIGIATA. 




Fig. S3. 
Q. TINCTOBIA. 
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in the Qhest^ut, Filfeert and Walnut, the ou^er^h^sk 
enclosing the nut'T)eeomiQg^det0^'ed at. mat^ty from 
the parent plant, as well as from the nut proper, while 
wifchin the latter there is another integument in the form 
of a thin membrane surrounding the kernel. In some 

of the Oaks the outer husk is 
but a shallow cup, figures 31 
and 32 ; in other species the 
cup extends farther up or is 
deeper, figures 33 and 34, 
Fig. 34._Q ALBA. while in a few the nut is nearly 

covered with the husk. 
Tl^estalk of the seed is called the f%niculu8y and 
when a seedT5i^aEr^loose~t5rom the stalk at IMatarity it 
leaves a scar, as seen in the garden bean, which is called 
the hilum. Sometimes this funiculus is extended or 
even rolled up within the seed-vessel, forming a thread- 
like attachment to the seed, as seen in those of the Mag- 
nolias, allowing the seed to di*op out and remain for a 





«. «. Fig. 86. Fig. 87. 

Ifig. 35.— ULMUS SUBEROSA. U. CAMPESTBI8. V, EFPU8A. 

time suspended to the seed-vessel. On the seed of the 
Common Swamp Magnolia {Magnolia glauca), this um- 
bilical cord is an inch or more in length, and quite con- 
spicuous as the seed drops out of the cone-shaped pods 
in autumn. 

In form, size and structure, as well as in chemical 
composition of seeds, variation is the rule, as well as in 
other parts and appendages of plants. Seeds of difEer- 
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ent families, genera and species may haye sufficient 
general resemblance to enable the botanist to determine 
rery nearly where they belong, still they will usually vary 
considerably in many of their characters, even when very 
closely related, and as near alike as two peas from the 
same pod, and yet no two peas are exactly alike. • 

DiSTRiBUTiOK OF Seeds. — Nature has provided vari- 
ous methods for the distribution of seeds, thereby in a 
measure preventing overcrowding of plants, although it is 
quite evident that, in her prodigality, she produces a far 
greater number of seeds than can possibly grow, with 



Fig. 88.— SEED OF THE ASH. 

room for the plants to reach maturity; but as animals are 
dependent upon plants for support, seeds are largely con- 
sumed, and yet, when this demand has been fully provided 
for, there is still a large surplus of some kinds, and the 
war of races, as well as of kinds, takes place, ending in 1 
what has been aptly termed ^Hhe survival of the fittest." 
The seeds of many herbs and trees are jjrovided with 
long hair-like appendages (pappus), as seen on the seed- 
vessels and seeds of the Thistles {Oirsium), Milkweeds 
(Asclepias), Willow-herbs {Epilohium), Dandelion {Tar- 
axacum), Cottonwood (Popvlus), which assist in their 
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distribution by the wind. Others have hooked awns on 
the outside of their seed-vessels, as on those of the Bur- 
dock (Lappa) and Beggar-ticks (Bidens), which become 
attached to any rough surface like the hide of animals or 

wool of sheep, and by such 
means become widely dis- 
tributed. The seeds of many 
kinds of trees are provided 
with wing-like appendages, 
those of the Elm having a 
thin membrane passing nearly 
or quite around the edge of 
the seed, as shown in figures 
35 to 37. The Ash tree ha« 
long, slender one to two celled 
seeds with a wing on two 
sides and the upper end — 
figure 38. The seeds of the 
Maples are produced in pairs, 
each pair the product of a 
single flower, the membrane 
of the wing growing inward 
from its stem, as shown in 
figure 39, which represents a 
pair of the seeds of the Large- 
Fig. 89.-ACEB MAOBOFHTLLUM. ^^^^^^ California Maple {Acer 

macrophyllum) of natural size. 
In the CoiiifercBy or cone-bearing trees, the seeds of a 
large majority of the species are winged, but in only a 
limited number are these appendages of any assistance in 
their distribution. In the seeds of the Great Tree of 
California {Sequoia gigantea), the Arbor Vitaes {Thuya), 
and closely allied species, the wings are firmly attached 
to the seeds, consequently aiding in their extended dis- 
tribution as they fall from the cones, but in many species 
of conifers the wings are deciduous, readily parting 
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from the seed as soon as it is mature, and before drop^ 
ping from the cone. In the Pines especially, we find a 
wide variation in this respect, for in some species, like 
those of the Northern Pitch Pine {Pinus rigida), figure 
40, the wing of the seed is three or four times the 
length of the seed, and it adheres until the seed has been 
widely scattered, but in those with larger seed, such as 
j^ the Nut Pines (P. eduUs) and others, the wings 

fFm become detached before, or at the time, the 

[ |il seeds fall from the cone. 

vO While wind and water, birds and mammals 

^1' of various kinds, assist in the distribution of 

Fig. 40. seeds, there is no discrimination in these 

^wNus' natural processes, and the seeds of worthless 

BiGiDA. and pestiferous plants are just as likely to 

spread over the earth's surface and grow as* the most 

valuable and useful. 

XjTALiTY.OF Sebds. — Perfect and mature seeds, as 
I have said elsewhere, are living organisms, within which 
there can be no absolute cessation in the action of the 
living principles or vital forces, for when this occurs the 
seed dies, and a purely chemical change follows, however 
slow and proti-acted it may prove to be. Sometimes the 
vital actions may appear to be almost suspended, either 
under normal or abnormal conditions, but they are never 
absolutely quiescent, and while some kinds of seeds may 
retain their vitality for many years under favorable con- 
ditions, there is a limit to individual life even among 
seeds. No known species will remain alive for "ages," 
as has been so often asserted by persons whose imagina- 
tion seems to have been far more fertile than their 
knowledge was profound. It has been frequently claimed 
that Wheat, and other kinds of grain, taken from the 
Egyptian tombs and the wrappings of mummies, where 
it was deposited many thousands of years ago, has been 
made to germinate and grow when planted, but there are 
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no well authenticated instances of any such growths. 
Whenever any of these supposed-to-be very ancient seeds 
germinate, we may conclude that there has been some 
trickery about the matter. Travelers in search of curi- 
osities are usually accommodatad by servants and guides, 
for even Indian Com or Maize, unknown in Europe be- 
fore the discovery of America, has been furnished travel- 
ers, among other seeds claimed to have been found in the 
ancient Egyptian tombs. We may also distrust all ac- 
counts of the germination of seeds that have been buried 
in the earth for hundreds and thousands of years, and 
brought to the surface in digging wells, canals and other 
similar deep excavations, for in no instance that has been 
traced to any trustworthy source have the plants raised 
from such seeds been specifically different from those 
recently introduced or indigenous to the same locality. 
No new genera or species from such seeds have ever been 
brought to light, as might be expected if they were the 
product of some very ancient plants or locally extinct 
species, as usually claimed. It is certainly true that no 
one knows how long some kinds of seeds may remain 
sound when buried deeply in the earth, or for how many 
years some kinds may retain their vitahty under the most 
favorable conditions, but when we come to test seeds by 
actual and carefully conducted experiments, we find little 
to support the theories advanced in regard to long dura- 
tion of vitality. 

Many hundreds of experiments have been, and are still 
being made, for the purpose of determining the limits of 
life in seeds, the results differing but slightly, or no 
more than might be expected from the unavoidable vari- 
ableness of conditions, while all do show that vitality 
decreases more or less rapidly with age. 

Size has no influence on the vitality or keeping pro- 
perties of seeds, for the Cocoanut, under the most favor- 
able conditions, will not remain alive half as long as the 
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seeds of the common Field Poppy, which are a million of 
times less in balk. 

Neither has there been as yet discovered any pecaliar 
property of seeds that would make those possessing it 
insensible to the influence of surrounding elements and 
conditions. It might readily be supposed, upon general 
principles, that seeds containing a large amount of oil 
would be far less likely to be affected 
by moisture, dryness, or even a low 
temperature, than those of an opposite 
nature, but long experience with such 
seeds shows that oil is not a preserva- 
tive property. For instance, such ( 
large seeds as the Butternut, Hickory- 
nut, Black Walnut and European Wal- 
nut contain a large, fleshy, oily kernel 
(figure 41), which, from appearances, ^^^^'^ ^' ^^'^• 
we might suppose would be able to resist ordinary adverse 
conditions for a long time, but, on the contrary, they are 
quite sensitive to extremes of any kind, and it is with 
difficulty such nuts can be preserved alive and sound for 
even a twelvemonth. If kept warm, a chemical change 
takes place, and the oil in the kernel becomes rancid. In 
a moist position the kernel soon decays, and, while a freez- 
ing temperature will check decay, if it be long continued 
the germ of the seed is destroyed. But, on the contrary, 
the minute oily seeds of the Mustard will withstand con- 
siderable drying, a high temperature or a low one, and 
still retain their vitality for several years. Such minute 
seeds as the common garden Pursley or Purslane {Por- 
tulaca)^ will withstand great extremes of temperature, 
also alternate soaking and drying while buried in the 
soil, and yet survive these changes, while the great hard- 
shelled nuts, as well as many of the seeds of our forest 
trees, must grow, if at all, or die within a few weeks, or 
months at farthest, after reaching maturity. There are. 
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of course, certain families of plants, the seeds of which 
possess much greater tenacity to life than others, hut in 
all, time is a weakening element. The seeds of Melons 
and Cucumbers may be preserved in good condition for 
growth from one to fifteen years, and even at the latter 
age yield a fair proportion of plants, while the seeds 
of the Onion, Carrot and Celery soon perish if kept 
under the same conditions, few germinating after they 
are three or four years old. 

Then there are other kinds of seeds which require age 
and long exposure to heat and moisture to soften their 
horn-like covering, as in those of the Cratmgus, Mespilus, 
CormiSy Halesia, Uex, and several species of the Bose ; 
but in all of these, and others of like character, a few 
weeks' exposure to a dry atmosphere will either destroy 
vitality, or so harden the shell that the pores of the latter 
will not open again to admit moisture to the kernel. 

It might readily be supposed that the natural sur- 
roundings of vessels enclosing seeds would not only 
afford the best protection, but also insure the most favor- 
able conditions for the^prolongation and preservation of 
their vitality, and while this is true in many instances, it 
is quite the contrary in others. The pujp of the Apple, 
P^ar, Quince and similar fruits, if left to decay about jthe 
geed, is almost certain to destroy it, from the chemical 
changes which occur in the decomposition of what is 
called the fruit, consquently to remove the seed by arti- 
ficial means is agsisting'^nature in its preservation. 

There are seeds which naturally begin to grow while 
still attached to the fruit-stalk, not separating from the 
parent plant until after germination and the production 
of roots. The fruit of the Mangrove tree (EhizopJiora 
Mangle), of Southern Florida, is a well-known example of 
this kind of seed. Then, again, there are other seeds 
which will remain sound for many years if kept sealed up 
in their natural and multiple integuments, as seen in 
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many of the conifers, and especially among the Pines and 
Cedars, the cones of some of these not opening or allow- 
ing the seed to escape for several years after maturity. 
The cone of the Cedar of Lebanon {Cedrus Lihani), is a 
somewhat remarkable example of this kind, and in one 
instance it is reported upon trustworthy authority that 
seeds from a cone that had been kept in a cabinet forty 
years, germinated quite freely when planted. But it 
should be noted that seeds enclosed and sealed up in 
these cones are not only surrounded by the natural 
balsamic elements, but are also attached to the rhachis or 
axis of the cone, and it is not improbable that they draw 
some sustenance therefrom during their long imprison- 
ment. It is certain that when removed from the cone 
their vitality decreases rapidly. When seeds of this kind 
are to be kept for a year or more they should be left in 
the cones until wanted for use. Of course the seeds of 
conifers which naturally drop from the cone when mature 
cannot be preserved in this way. 

Experiments have been, and are still being, made for 
the purpose or determining the relative duration of life 
in different kinds of seeds that have been preserved 
under what are considered favorable conditions, but all 
show that fresh, new seeds are far preferable to old ones, 
and these the propagator always endeavors to secure. 

Many years ago Professor Alphonse De CandoUe, one of 
the most eminent botanists of Europe, tested the vitality 
of 368 species of seeds, fifteen years old, all collected in 
the same garden, and sowed at the same time and under 
the same conditions as nearly as possible. The following 
are the results : 



Malvaceae 5 eame ui: 

45 
80 
10 
10 
16 
32 
34 
45 



up out of 10 species. 

Let^minosae .9 " *' " " 4K " 

LabiataB 1 

Scrophulariaceae 

Umbelliferae 

Caiyophyllacae 

Gramineae 

Cniciferae 

Compoeitae 
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It will be seen by the foregoing list that seeds of the 
MalvacecB or Mallow family retained their vitality the 
longest, as one-half of the species germinated after fifteen 
years, while of the Leguminosae only one in five germin- 
ated, while with barely one exception all of the others 
failed. Prof. Balfour, in referring to the experiments 
of Prof. De Candolle, says : "Large seeds were found to 
retain their germinating powers longer than small ones, 
and the presence or absence of separate albumen or peri- 
sperm did not seem to make any difference. Compositae 
and Umbelliferae lost their germinating power very early," 

From these experiments Prof. De Candolle concludes 
that duration of vitality is frequently in an inverse pro- 
portion to the rapidity of the germination. 

Preservation of Seeds. — While the propagator of 
plants will usually endeavor to sow seeds as soon as prac- 
ticable after they are ripe, still it is often necessary, as 
well as desirable, to preserve them in good condition for 
a few months, and sometimes for several years. The 
most favorable conditions for preserving the germinating 
power of seeds no doubt are such as may be said to accord 
with natural laws, but not by strict natural methods. 
C^tivatpd plants are mostly far removed from their 
native habitats, and are also subjected to the influence 
of artificial surroundings ; therefore we could not, if we 
would, adopt nature's methods of propagation ; besides, 
jfe aim to improve upon nature, and make a far greater 
number of seeds grow than is possible in the absence of 
man's assistance. There can be no general rule given 
for the preservation of seeds, but by arranging plants 
into groups we may devise a set of niles which will 
assist, if they do not prove to be an infallible guide. As 
I have already stated, the §eeds.of conifei:g keep better 
in the couea^ whenever this is practicable, than when re- 
moved, and the same rule holds good with many other 
kinds of seeds that are not enclosed in cones. Indian 
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Qo^^U k^ep soun4 on the cqb mnch Jonger than if 
sh^Jled^when first gathered", and the same is true of the 
Millets, Sorghums, and even of the smaller grasses, if 
they are stored in a dry, cool place. Seeds of some of the 
Leg]igun0S8B will remgin sopnd for many years if kept 
enclosed and sealed up ^n "the pods, and it is well known 
to seed-growers thai the seed of the common Onion will 
retain its vitality much longer in the heads than if 
threshed out as soon as ripe. For all kinds of §eed 
i^hicjj will a^mi t^of any dryingj^li^e those ^ our com-f 
mon vegetabii^and^cere^s,' there i^ probably no better V 
method^rpi;eserVation than tg^sto re^n box es^or^bips, 
and smainjsitaj5l2?^5^^ paper^bag^j^andjjja^ them in a 1] 
i n> cqs ijoo^' ' **" «-' 

S^eds with hard^shelj^^i^ the nuts^ -which require 
softening or opehing'bf the pores ofite" shell to admit 
moisture to the kernel, shoul4,^bej)lgce^ in a position 
wherp these essential conditions will be assured. JncoM 
oIjBiateg, frost and moisture will expand the shell, anam 
warm ones heat and moisture perform the same service. 
But whether the seeds are to be kept drv or moist, in a 
high or low temperature, tha^econ^itions should be as 
Uniforjn a« possible, ^i^trenjies of every nature being 
more or less i QJuri pus, even if they do not entirely destroy 
vitality. 

jERMpjATio^OF SfiEps. — Hcajj^ moist urc a^d air 
are thepriffSpal requ^atesfijrllie germination of see3s. 
li^ght is not essential, anycj ^som i^jd of segd^ it ap- 
pears to be detrimejital, retaSi pg geij piriation, presiyn- 
^ly fropa^ its^nown aclion in the dec^position of^ 
carb^ic aoid. The tei^gerjbure required is exceedingly 
variable, for with the seeds of some tjopic^J^^ajits a 
hBPrfr fid or^more degre^ ijp,hrenheit are necessary to 
cause germination, while there are those, natives of Qool^ 
<4ima);es, that will sprout at a temjgratji^ of thirtj^^foHr 
Q^Sv^, or two o,rJhj:ee degrees above the ^reezijig j^int. 
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U thehgatjRd^moifiture comi^^ seeds tte 

m^en^s of which they arecomposed ^well^anJ soften, 
che^icd chapg^follo^yO^ederipg t^^ majier 

^tjor^^oun&hjng^he^m^ryo. In albuminous see^s the 
starch is changed_into^dex trine, thence to sugar, through 
wIratmaylSe termed the result of contacTand the re- 
aiTangement of the molecules of the seed. Oxygen is 
absorbed and heat generated, as may be seen on an ex- 
tended scale in the operation of malting Barley and other 
kinds of grain. In exalbuminous seeds slightly different 
chemical changes occur, but all tend to the preparation 
of nutriment for the embryo plant. It is quite evident 
that the chemical changes that take place in sprouting 
seeds (Jjffej as wi35!y as do their chemical properties, but^ 
gjl^^ej^ inafitiiu^^ the ptimulus (^eaj;) in the presence 
Qfmoistu|:e. A-'m , ^" '\' '^ -«* *'-*^' ;^aJV-.v<,c.U'' [^2 
The Jncrease of he^t.dd6fetera^ germpation, provided 
it is noicarne3*Kr^^asTo prevent the natural chemical 
processes. A tempeiiature^pf^ sixtj-foe to seven tjMfiyp 
degrees may be considered a safe one foj most kinds 
of f rmt, flo\^r andjegetable^^, bjit thoge with hard 
^ellsNyr^'coveiings, and especially those of tropical 
origin, will usually require a higher temperature. In a 
lower temperature, or less than fifty degrees, the necessary 
chemical changes proceed very slowly, if at all, and often 
cease altogether, even after having once commenced, and 
when this occurs the seed usually decays, and for this 
reason haste in sowing seeds in spring, and before the 
ground is warmed by the sun and showers, often gives 
unsatisfactory results. The germination of seeds is 
governed by the same principles as that of the production 
of buds from tubers, bulbs and even the emission of roots 
from cuttings of ligneous i)lants, the starchy matter 
stored up in the cells undergoing very similar chemical 
changes in the reorganization and growth of the new 
cells. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CIBCULATION OF SAP. 

EJaats^dgtajS^the principal part of their uonris^ ent 
f ro^TKe jiq mds and ga ses absorbe d by th gir ro^ts. The 
flmds and^Lges thus absofBSdJg'call ^ crTi de^ap^and this, 
meeling"preyiously assimilated matter in the cells, min- 
gles with it, and going forward or upward until it reaches 
the buds, twigs, or expanded leaves, is there exposed to 
or meets both air and light, producing chemical changes 
resulting in what is termed organizable matter. 

The movement of fluids in endogenous plants is not so 
readily determined as in the exogenous, owing to the in- 
termingling of the woody and vascular bundles. It is, 
however, quite probable that both take part in the move- 
ment, and as we find cambium near the vascular bundles, 
it may serve the same purpose as this material in the 
exogens. But exjyeriments are wanting to show how the 
transmission of sap takes place in the various and com- 
plex structure of endogenous stems; still it-'is known 
that there is both an upward and downward flow, but its 
movement has not been so accurately determined as in 
the exogenous stems. 

The c mde s ^p, or liquid taken in by the roots by the 
process of imSibition, does not ^asj upward through open 
tube-like vessels, but frqm cellto^celljjj ap^endosptiose 
a(^ exosg^seaction, as explained m Chapter I.; conse- 
quently, the crude liquid does not remain separate from 
the old or previously assimilated sap in the cells, but the 
new and thinner liquid lessens the density of the older, 
a^nd both, thus mingled, flow on u^wa]::d or outward, as 
the case may be, tg^the ^epds ot the brapches, the jesult 
^somi^force nj^ fully uixderiood. f Physiologists do not 
agree in regard to the cause of motion in the liquids of 
plants. Some attribute it to what they term capillary 
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attraction, and that the continuons upwa^d^flovis sus- 
tained thj:ough constant evaporation and trsmspirauon 
wmch lakes place^ the tnds, leaves and young parts 
of the plant. 

Prof. J. W. Draper attributes the movement of sap to 
capil]^ attraction, which he considers an electrical p^- 
nomenon. Prof. Leibig takes a somewhat similarvfSw of 
tH^^enomenon, and thinks that as evaporation and trans- 
piration take place in the leaves and buds, a portion of 
the fluids are thus removed and capillary attraction is 
promoted. Prof. Balfour is inclined to attribute the 
movement to capillarity in the vessels of the higher plants, 
and through the process of endosmose the continued 
imbibition and movement of fluids is chiefly carried on. 
These movements, he says, will of course take place with 
greater vigor and rapidity, according to the activity of 
the processes going on in the leaves, which thus tends 
to keep up the circulation. Still, if a small or large root 
of a Maple is severed twenty or thirty feet from the main 
stem in spring, before the leaves expand, the sap will 
flow from the wound with as much force as it will from 
a branch or twig of the same size and the same distance 
from the base of the stem, a fact that does not appear to 
establish the theory of capillary attraction. 

It is quite evident, however, from what we do know 
about the movement of fluids in plants, that there are 
different forces that act and assist in their movements, 
and it maybe due in part to vital force — ^wiatioii in 
tejnperature, or those changes which result irom the 
action of light and air — and partly from capillary attrac- 
tion following the continuous loss by evaporation, \7hich 
must constantly effect the density of the fluids, thereby 
promoting endosmose and exosmose action. 

Iji many herbaceous and acquatic plants there is a 
rotary or spiral motion of the fluids within each individ- 
ual jcell that can be readily seen with a magnifier of mod- 
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erate power ; and^ farthermore^ this rotation is constantly 
in one direction, and if checked and then set in motion 
again it proceeds in its original coarse, jnst as certain 
twining plants will tnm only in one direction. But the 
rotary motion of the fluids in the cell does not prevent 
a portion from passing through the cell walls, and the 
peculiar action is kept up in all so long as active growth 
proceeds. 

Boucherie, in his investigations upon trees in France, 
found that feljed^ treesjcontinged tQ^imbih^moistjjre 
thron gh th gir exposed cells with consideratle force, and 
that a Poplar inhety-two f eet high absorbed in six days 
nearly sixty-six gallons of pyrolignite of iron. We all 
know that cut stems of plants, i^placedju water^ will keep 
^resh a much longer time than u'th'e lower ends are not 
immersed, or in some other manner supplied with liquids, 
and this is mainly, but not wholly, due to the absorption 
through the exposed cells. It is evident that heat and 
light have a powerful influence in the flow of sap in 
plants, by promoting transpiration and action in the 
colls, but imbibition of liquids by the roots does not 
necessarily cease with growth of the plant, or even loss 
of foliage, for as liquids of less density than those within 
them are presented to the roots, absorption must con- 
tinue, although the movement may be slow when the 
plant is less active than during the growing season. We 
conclude that this must occur from the fact that trees, 
shrubs and other plants, while apparently at rest, even in 
cold climates, become gorged with liquids, and at a 
season when there cannot be any considerable exhalation 
from the leaves of evergreens, or the twigs and buds of 
deciduous kinds, which would promote or cause continuQ^ 
absorption of liquids by the roots ; still, it is well known 
to every investigator that exhalation from the parts of 
' plants exposed to the air does not cease altogether, even 
m the coldest weather, and the loss of this moisture 
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must be made good from the parts below. TQieneyer 
there is a to^ cesa&tion o£^iilxe,.ma5Lement,^f fluid s 
through the stems and branches do^th follows, and in 
ligneous plants the wood, bark and buiTbecome dry and 
shriveled. We may, therefore, conclude that the entire 
sap of trees never becomes frozen solid, and that there is 
always a flow of gaseous matter, if not of heavier liquids, 
through the cells, even when the plants are in a semi- 
dormant state. The often repeated experiment of forcing 
into growth under glass a cane of a Grapevine or branch 
of a fruit tree while attached to the parent plant, remain- 
ing out of doors and apparently fi-ozen, shows that there 
must be some communication between the semi-dormant 
parts and those within the house. 

The first eff^t of ligfet and warmth in s^jingj^ to 
stimulate action iii the plants. The fluids 'absorbed Jjpm 
t^ soil by th^^ roots are carried upjyard f ]:omj?ell to cjbII, 
through the ^alburnum or sap-wood of exogenous stems, 
toLthfeJe^Ifs and/bu^s^ wjvere they are e^osed^ ai^^id 
4igh^, andlTiere changed into^ganizabla.mattgUixilugh 
a jj^oces^ which is termed assimilation. Some of the 
liquU pa,^t of T;Ti^ sap is exhaled, passing off into the 
atmosphere, while a portion of the assimilated matter 
goes to aid in the prolongation of the twigs, enlargement 
of the leaves, buds, flowers and fruit, and other portions 
are spread over the entire surface of the plant through 
the liber or inner bark, even extending down to the ex- 
tremities of the roots, adding to their size and prolonga- 
tion. In this way the concentric layers of wood are 
formed qn the outside of the sten; and brajiches. If 
there is no cessation of growth duriQg the summer tli^ 
neyly-formed cells coalesce, prpducing \ homogeneous, 
muform concentric layer which may be readily distin- ' 
guished from those of previous years. This is the usual 
method of growth in exoge^, but the sap may be diverted 
from its natural course; "for if obstructed, the tissues will 
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change their functions and propel the fluids in other 
directions through the cells instead of lengthwise with the 
grain of the wood, as may be readily proved by removing 
alternate sections of wood from the stem of a tree. Prof. 
Lindley, in referring to the fnnction^f tjje alburnum 
aQdJill^-'lnife '^ The t^^TlTaveequally Important 

offices to perform; the alJ agnijtf ^ giving strength ac^ 
soli(^ ty to^ i^ stgiQ. an^ ^onj[q[ipg sg3^j3^^^ ; the 
^ot;;QnljT""'"'^ 



th^ albux num^ rotectinj^iriErom the gir_aiid,..^imblinj|^ 
tgJorm jyith ojiHnterrnption. It is therefore indispen- 
sable toiEe^ healthy condition of plants that neither the 
alburnum nor liber should be injured.'* 

Thejnjerja^ere^^or^eart^^ of trees aredead^and^ 
they lOfiiLbejijaGioved^tir^ withou^serious. o^jury to 
the living parts, aT^offen occurs, and ag^eny^oUiiw 
tree^ which sometimes live for centuries in this condi- 
tion, new layers of alburnum being annually added to 
the outside. It is now quite generally conceded that the 
annual inci^easeinihe jiiaKigter of exogenous stems is ^q 
tojhe JIX^ltiplicatioJl^of the cell^of the canjbium layer, 
and the material from which they are formed — or at least 
the greater part of it — descends in the bark ; Imtth^re 
have been, and still are, vegetable phyaiol©giatsw|ip!;^ny 
the existence of any distinct downwajd^s^w^of organiz- 
able matter through the lib^r. Dr. J. M. Schleiden, in 
his " Principles of ^SWif^ QmjihsitiQ^\\y denies any such 
movement in plants, and says : '^ As water is continu- 
ally exhaled by plants in proportion to the dryness, mo- 
tion and warmth of the air, so the sap becomes concen- 
trated, and thus interrupts the endosmatic process toward 
the other cells ; this action is continued naturally down- 
ward toward the roots, by which new watery and unas- 
similated fluids are absorbed. If this stream of crude 
sap is artificially interrupted in its course from below 
upward, the sap in the upper part becomes more concen- 
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trated^ and its organizing power increased. This is the 
simple fact which lies at the foundation of all those phe- 
nomena which are brought forward to support the 
groundless hypothesis of a decending bark sap.'^ In 
another place he says : ** When an Apricot graft grows 
from the trunk of a Plum tree the latter is naturally and 
by degrees clothed with Apricot wood, for out of the same 
soil an Apricot tree would merely take up the same crude 
material as the Plum tree/' etc. But those who oppose 
this idea of a downward flow of orgauizable sap in the 
liber appear to have overlooked the individuality of the 
functions of the cells, and the fact that while one set or 
group may be secreting one kind of substance, or per- 
forming certain functions, another group may be doing 
something quite different, as I have already explained 
elsewhere. 

gggtigat^ropaga);ors of plants know that the cells of 
the stock andT those of the cion always remain distinct 
in each, preserving their individual type, and even the 
old and excretory bark enclosing them retaining its pecu- 
liar original characteristic. Pears grafted on Quince roots 
never change the latter into the former, and we may 
build up a tree of alternate sections of Pear, Quince^ 
Thorn and Medlar, and each section or part of the stem 
will retain its individuality, although the roots may be 
of one species and the branches and leaves of another. 
The cells of each take from the passing crude sap, or 
descending organizable matter, the matenals needed to 
build up and retain their own individual structure. 

If thei:e were no descending organizable fi^p in the 
Jibex. or inaer bark, then the girdlix^ of tree§^wouia;have 
^no more than a temporary effect upoirgjsQwth^^u^^the 
pioneers in our American forests have proved to us that 
4;o remove a ring of barjg and the mere severing ftf the 
outer layer of alburnum will cause the death of any kind 
of tree within a twelvemonth. By this' simple process 
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tl^ug^r^flog of the crude sapjsuotprejented, for it 
passes freely through the unsevere3~aI5uriium layers, 
reaching the leaves as usual, where it is assimilated ; ,bu^ 
the^ esceai t of the Qi:gaiiizable_inatte^can pass j;v<if!i^^r 
th^jtfiejEUiSJilar ingisioTi in the^,,stm";~'£lip resuITlij 
tlj^none^ieajches the rooG^tEe" latter pepsh in conpe- 



Fig. 42.— TARiaATEl> BUSH. 

quenga^ and the following season the tree is dead — nqt a 
4iu^on^ither root or branch survives. Those sgecies. 
which arelh'e mQst obstinate in producing suckers from 
their roots are readily killed out^.«o simple an opera- 
tion as ffirdlinjj in late winter or very early spring. 

Binging:r-iir. the removal of a ring-like piece of bark 
from a single J)ranch 6t a fruit tree, or cane of a Grape- 
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vine, has long been practised ^^^^e puj:pgsej3|^£rofluc- 
ing extra Iargespe9i5jens^^.421i^^ becoming gorged 
with organizable matter, which is prevented from passing 
downward on account of the removal of the ring of bark. 
The pa^TerofjQells^ apgrg»£natg,^gt|m elepients and 
not others can scarcelyHSe donbted,~arth96g!i we know 
but little of the process, but it is through the ii\dividur 
alij^^ofjl^j^f unctions that they are enabled to takStrSm 
the liquids passing through them those materials neces- 
sary for their own growth, allowing others to pass unap- 
propriated ; thus certain groups of cells assume one form, 
size, color, as in the case of the double or quadruple 
grafted Pear tree, each group retaining its own individu- 
ality to the end. This preservation of individual charac- 
teristics of cells^may not only be seen in the multiple 
stems of grafted trees, but frequently in various simple 
herbaceous plants, as in the stems and leaves of the 
Japan Zebra Grass {Fulalia), and in the Variegated Eush 
(Scirpus), shown in figure 42. In both of these plants 
the long, slender leaves and stems are composed of alter- 
nate sections of white and green parts, and if we take no 
account of any downward flow of organizable matter, and 
presume that the crude sap is assimilated in its progress 
upward through the leaves, we still find it difficult to 
explain how the green colored liquids can pass through 
the white parts and leave no stain of chlorophyll, except 
upon the hypothesis that there is an individuality of 
action in the various groups of cells of the leaves which 
enables them to retain their distinct characteristics, while 
all are drawing nutrients from the same source and 
through the same set of vessels. We know that some 
such action takes place in grafted trees with stems and 
roots made up of different species. Quince roots may 
imbibe nutrients from the soil, while Pear leaves may as- 
similate them ; yet each remain true to its species or vari- 
ety. Oonductibility in this case is not only a function of 
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the cells, but in the operation a kind of selection or choice 
is made of materials passing through them ; but this 
elective power appears only to extend to those elements 
"which are of a congenial nature to the whole or some 
part of the plant, for when certain poisons are presented 
to the roots or leaves they are unable to resist them. 
This act of non-resistance does not prove that pla^jtshave 
no po\ ^ of j ^lgctionj^l ^ nutr ients, ^n^ merely thai they 
are ii^e^a^I^of resisting certain elements which are 
inimical to their Health and growth. The difference in 
the density of liquid poisons^jJi:esentgii ^o thej :Qpt^ may 
also have some influence upon the elective powers ; and 
it is well known that some mineral poisons, when much 
diluted, will be absorbed by plants without any apparent 
injury, while stronger solutions will cause death, as they 
also do when given to ^nimal^ in large doses. Certain 
gases are also highly injurious to plants, being readily 
absorbed by both roots and leaves. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas, says Dr. Balfour, attacks the leaves at the tips 
first, gradually extending to the leaf-stalk, which would 
seem to show that it followed the return flow of sap. 
Sulphurous acid gas is highly injurious to plants, as 
many a gardener has learned to his cost through the 
accidental ignition of su'iphur in houses filled with plants. 
But the gas which most interests the practical cultivator 
of plants is the one known as carbonic acid gas, for it is 
from this that- the carbon, the most abundant single 
element of plants, is obtained. Carbon also makes up 
some forty to fifty per cent, of the bulk of the ordinary 
plants cultivated for food, and in trees the proportion is 
still greater, all of which is supposed to be derived from 
carbonic acid gas, but just how it is obtained or fixed in 
the form of plant cells has been a mooted question among 
vegetable physiologists and chemists ever since they began 
to investigate the principles of growth and composition 
of plants. This carbon ghost will neither remain passive 
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or find an abiding place either in the atmosphere or soil ; 
for while one authority allows it free entrance to the 
roots, another is equally certain that it only finds its way 
into the plants through the leaves. In a recent work of 
D^;M. T;Jtfasj;ers, in speaking of root action, he says : 
*^!N^o passage'^of acid fluid out of the cell takes place, 
root excretions having no existence," etc. But in another 
paragraph on the same page he says : ^' On the other 
hand, XQgi^ do not absorb carbonic acid gas nor exhale 
oxygen as the leaves do (in the sunlight), but they do 
- > , gi5[£jofLQaiionic j;cid g&s, wliich, with the ^id of w^r, 
c^nverta the insoluble caxbonai^^of the soil injbo soluble 
\^ ijicarbojmtes, and exercise a gimjlar power of soiulTon in 
^j^ ^ the case Qf phosphates." If the roots *^do give off car- 
JLva bonic acid gas," it is certainly by an "excretive" action, 

which the author utterly denies in the first paragraph 
quoted. In describing the action and function of leaves 
he says : "The paramount functian^f the kaL is. the 
absorjition ai\d assimilation of^carbon. Carbon, as such, 
does not exist in the atmosphere, unless, indeed, as an 
impurity in the air of towns, and is a very prejudicial one 
to plants. It is i^he form of carbonic acid gas — ^a com- 
bination of carbon and oxygen — that it 'is found in the 
atmosphere, but only in small proportion compared with 
the other consfituenfcs. In the plant, carbon exists in 
much larger proportion than any other ingredient, with 
the sole exception of water. It forms, in fact, fifty per 
cent, of the dry matter of plants left behind after the 
water and gases have been expelled by heat. This large 
quantity of Qarbon has to be taken ug in the form of 
carbonic acid by tliele'aves.^^ 

There can be no question in regard to the meaning of 
Dr. Master's words, for they are direct and to the point 
— ^namely, the carbon of plants is derived from the air 
and through the leaves only, consequently from a source 
where this important element is the least abundant, and. 
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we may say, so largely diluted that our chemists tell us 
that it averages only about one twenty-five hundredth 
part of the bulk of the atmosphere, while it abounds in 
many soils, springs, brooks, wells, caverns in 4;he humus 
of forests, besides occurring combined with bases, form- 
ing carbonates of lime, magnesia, soda, strontia, baryta, 
as well as in the various oxides of metals, some of which 
are always found in fertile soils. The position which 
Dr. Masters takes in regard to the source, as well as the 
way in which carbonic acid is utilized by plants, does not 
differ essentially from that held by several other Euro- 
pean botanists, but he gives the theory in a better form 
than I have seen it elsewhere. 

^ Balfour, howgyer, a very eminent English author- 
ity on vegetable "physiology, §ays^that ^^ogrboiiic^acid is 
readily taj^n J^p2^eitlle^J^ its gjiseou8^stat§ bj^e leaygs, 
OT^ In combination with wg,ter bx ^^ -?^*iSi" "^® ^^' 
tainly can scarcely conceive of any inherent power of 
choice so potent in the roots as to enable them to reject 
t^is g^ which is so necessary to their health and growth, 
and it is well known to be far giore ai^undpjjtjg. jj^ sqil 
about the roots thanki Jhe^^osphere. In a recent 
(1885) edition of the^^anual of Agriculture,^' by Geo. 
B. Emerson, I find the following in relation to this sub- 
ject : ^^ Carbo nic j ipid J3 the most indispensable and 
abundant article of the tgod^gf^alljijant^. It enters the 
plant dissolved in ^v^er, and either remains in that state, 
or tl^evi^a^^tioix^p^ the ^gl^nt, in tho^light of th^ sun, 
(Jm)mpo5gs^e^i(i1qi^ oxygen 

in^g/nie^aFmogpEefe, but retains^ a portion which per- 
formsHImportant offices, a^f also retains th§ carboo. 
Tljisforms th^solicl parts of eY^iXElaP*'" 

Among men wlio combine science with practice the 
foregoing is the most; generally accepted theory of the 
manner in which plants obtain the great bulk of their 
carbon. It is open to some objection, but it will mislead 
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no one in the management of plants. All practical cul- 
tivators of plants recognize the great value of c ^on^ 
ceQusmaJier, not only as found spread over the su9ace 
of the ea^th in forests, prairies and plains, but linthp 
janureg applied to soils from which it has been exhau5Eed 
byT^g cultivation or otherwise. It is not denied, how; 




^thej^take T n moisti^e thrgjigh thesepar^i^, other nu- 
trieiitsmusiTalso pass in combinatTonwitli it, as well as 
carbonic acid gas, h^itin infintesimal quapiitiesconjpared 
with the amomit abs^BejTbjJthej^^; 

Iq^this,g:esB^t plants do not ^3iffer greatly from ,gni^ 
^aalg, for it is well known that jiutrient^andjgois^^ 
te^conyeyed by aif to the blood throQ^jHieTungs, or 
they may be tHrown directly i^ito the^ystenTl ^^ vpo- 
dermic injections through the skin; that a sta^vingman 
would li^longa^in^ajnatmospEere l^dejjuwiJlutheTu^ 
o{,^^okijtg;^mgftt than m one from which suchTumes 
were entirely absent ; ^ till^ fe g of us jvould care to ^akp 
all our b^stgak in th^s way. 

I have been prompted to refer to this subject of the 
sources of carbon in plants somewhat at length, because 
it has of late become quite a habit among writers on agri- 
cultural and horticultural topics to ignore the ^hij^ 
carbonaceou^jnatter in the soil,^ and some go so far as to 
doubTthe value oia'flrmoma and other sources of nitro- 
gen ; in fact, they would lead us to believe that with air 
and water, and a few broken rocks for an anchorage, the 
husbandman will be enabled to produce the most luxu- 
riant growth in plants of ell kinds. But it will be well 
for the cultivators of plants to continue the practice of 
^2P]s^^ libgi'al ^quantities of carbonaceous^nd nitro- 
genous manures to their ^oi]^, tmsting~to these lb supply 
the greater pai-t of the nutrieiits, and these througjh the 
rqpt3 of plants, or by placing the food where it wilTbe 
most likely to be iitilize.d. 
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have yarions i^nctiafis; they permit of the 
sjyjerfluous jmoistjire an^^ gases, as welj 
uj^ofThe^sam^Jrom^^the airyas conaTfcions 
So-lpng as thg leaves^ are supgli^d with aji 
^moistiire {hroii^EThe ^ptj an^ stems thej 
T\Qll_tals;filnoiie^oin thg aij, but let the supply be cut off 
from below and have it presented to the leaves, and a 
reverse action coon follows. We may test this reverse 
movement very readily with leaves and twigs cut from 
growing plants, and at the same time it may be seen that 
the absorption of moisture varies under different circum* 
stances and conditions. TJie forcg^exercisecl by the ^Oigts 
iflhy far lhe g|*e^tesjj ; next in degree is the absorption 61 
liquids by the exposed cells in the severed stem, and last 
and least through the^22ESS^ stojjaata of the leaves. Of 
the many experiments I have "made in investigating the 
movements of liquids in plants, I may refer to one which 
has a direct bearing on this question of absprptioTi of 
moisture through the s^matig, of the~tea,ves. J ^ut off 
small, tender branches and leaveslxf-yarious plants, such 
tis Achyranthus, GoleuSy Verbenas, Abutilonsy etc., spread 
them all out on a shelf in the sun, where they soon began 
to flag, and after all had become fully wilted, the severed 
ends of one-half of each variety and kind were dipped in 
melted wax in order to hermetically seal up the exposed 
cells. Then all were placed in a box and lightly sprinkled 
with pure water. At the end of twelve hours they were 
taken out and carefully examined, and the difference in 
the condition of the sealed and unsealed was quite ap- 
parent ; those with exposed severed cells had fully revived, 
while many of the others were still limp, but all showed 
signs of recovery. The cuttings were all replaced in the box 
and left there another twelve hours ; then all were found 
to have recovered and to be as fresh as when first taken 
from the parent plants. This experiment shows that 
Absorption of moisturg maj take pla^e through the 
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BOTered oeUs of the Btema, leaf-stalks, and also through 
the stomata, under varying conditions and circumstances. 
Dr. G. Hartwig, in ** Harmonies of Nature/^ says : 
** The stomata are destined to admit air, not water, which 
by drenching the leaf would entirely interrupt the process 
of respiration.'* But Hugo von Mohl, a very able inves- 
tigator in the structure of plants, has shown very clearly 



any one who wiH examine them under a glass of high 
magnifying power. 

Openers utilize this power of seyeredjjeljs to absorb 
njwstufe and nutrimenl,"l:specially iiproj^agatingjpl^tg 
l^cut'tipga^f tljo youngs and inimature mr^, or Hy wliat 
areTectnicaliytermeJ "gi-ien cuttings.'' In employing 
such cuttings it is well for the propagator, to keep in 
mind the fact that the severed and exposed cells at the 
base of the cuttings cannot resist the noxious properties 
which may be presented to them in liquids with the same 
jwwer as roots, hence the greater necessity of celecting 
pure and innocuous materials in which to plant the cut- 
tings while producing roots. I have kept the roots of 
such coarse celled and rank growing plants as the Calla 
(Richardia) submerged in a solution of Madder and other 
vegetable dyes for weeks at a time without detecting any 
indications of their absorption by the plants, although 
the outer bark, or epidermis, of the roots and smaller root- 
lets were soon colored ; but if a le^-st^k of one of these 
plants is cut off and the severed end set in the dye, some 
of the coloring matter will soon be a^orjjed and easily 
traced upward to a greater orTess distance. 

That thei^ibibjion of Hquicis through the roots, as well 
as^y the severed cells' of a green cutting, is iij^^partdue 
to leaf jaction can scarcely be questioned, but it^"noFine 
onijT f A*cc that aids in the ascent of the sap of plants, 
for absorption will occur in the absence of leaves and even 
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in the dead tissues of pltmts, but with less foi'ce than in 
living ones. 

plantgthat hav^^godistinct leayes, like most of the 
QactiisS'an9"Stapeiias/|ge^^i3^ 
j^ggstne jgnction sof tro e jeay gs in other kinds of plants^ 
buTjiist whaTTEese functions are has not as yet been 
fully deteimined; although many plausible theories of 
leaf action have been given by vegetable physiologists and 
chemists, but as they do not agree we may safely conclude 
that there is not only some mystery surrounding this 
matter, but that there is still something to be learned 
about leaf action as well as the chemical changes which 
take place daring the process of assimilation. Plan^ 
l^keanijpals, to a certain degree pgssey an inhei'ent,jjow^ 
Q^^lflting themgglves to va^inffggnditjons, not bemg w^* 
eontrolleoby such invariable laws that their lives are 
jeopardized by every change (^^tempejature^ygronjet- 
ri^al conation of the earth an<J.^ir, or variatiaftsof Hght^^^^^^ \ 
aM^^lEa^e. It can be readily demonstrated that^n,- ,^ ^^f 
li^J"ts necessary for the production of chlorophyll, or J 
the gjeep, coloring matter in the leaves, but it is no ^ ^"^^ 
more soThan for the depositing or production of other 
natural colors of the leaves, and there are no good reasons 
for supposing that the green matter in the leaf of the 
common Beech tree is of any more importance or 
obtained from a different source than the ^g^igment in 
the l^rf of thePujpleBgeph, or the colors in the leaves of 
CoUtitTerscIiaffelitu Neither will it be produced in the 
absence of light ; still, the 4ge£ss^ffreep, in the foliage of 
plants in geBSral is not to be f oundTn countries where 
there is the most sunlight, but in those jjher^there is^ 
Itematelight an^ha^e, T3[it]> a decided prepondejance 
o^^ttt^JlatyrT In tEe deep ^ade ,of. our Jforests the 
KlrniasTKhodoHen^ons HoUifes not only thrive 

best, but it is in such situations their leaves assume the 
pest shade of _^eep. Altematj^unlighi^and dhade,. 
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jntj^abundantmfligtjyfe, are the i:eSElsites for coloring 
the leavesof plants a deep g ^een. and in Ireland, long 
known as the ** Emerald IsleT^^they do not have half the 
sunlight we do, while under the almost cloudless skies 
on our Western plains the foliage of plants have a sickly 
yellowish or grayish green. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
SEX AND FERTILIZATION. 

At what stage i«L.the^volutiou,of plajits differentiation 
of sex becomes a distinctive characlienstic, has not been 
fully determined. But from what we know of their 
development, it is quite evident that fetigo t sexpal 
,orgar^ are the result, of a^ogresslje movement from 
the lower to the higher ano^mbre complex organisms. 
Nothing like sexual organs have been discovered in the 
simple one-celled plants, or even among those much higher 
in the scale, like the Mushrooms, Mosses and Lichens, and 
even in the Ferns and other cryptogamous plants the 
sexual organs are not clearly defined, although in some 
they are suflSciently distinct to be utilized in what is 
called cross-fertilization or hybridizing of species. It is 
quite probable that in the lower forrps of plg^nts the con^ 
jugation of the sexes occurs by a^ simple, coalescence o| 
i^Is, somewhat 4s two drops of watei: brought in contact 
ainit^ and become one. But as the practical propagator 
of plants will seldom have occasion to investigate the 
sexes of the lower orders, they may be passed over here 
without further attention. 

In a large majority of the plants under cultivation the 
SQxual org^s ar^ sufficiently distinct and conspicuous to 
be readily examined and manipulates, whenever there is 
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an occasion to interfere with the natoral processes of re- 
production, ^n a state of nat^, the sexes are gener- 
ally placed in positions Jteroi^ble to direct intercourse, 
either by contact, or through natural vehicles, for the 
transmission of pollen from the male to the female orgaus. 
If the sexes are widely separated on different plants, or 
on different parts of the same plant, .fl[ind,^d insects, 
either or both, become the iftgdiafor^tg^lporfing^d^ 
and every person who is at all observing^ and takes an 
interest in such matters, must not only have noticed the 
clouds of yellow dust blown from Pine, Chestnut, and 
similar kinds of trees, but also the pollen-laden bees and 
other insects that pass from flower to flower, in search of 
honey or whatever may serve them for food and other 
purposes. 

While in the larger majority of plants both anthers 
and pollen-grains are of a yellow or yellowish-white 
color, still there are many exceptions, and red, brown, 
blue and other shades of color are seen in the pollen even 
among the plants of the same family or genus. 

In some plants there appears to be consid^^ble 
mechanical force required for the proper distribution of 
the pollen; this is exhibited in a peculiar manner in the na- 
tive Kalmias. In these plants the stamens are so arranged 
that they are bent back with the expansion of the flower, 
and held in this position for several days, and when re- 
lieved by the petals they spring back to the center, strik- 
ing the stigma with considerable force, the anther cells 
bursting at the same time and widely scattering the 
pollen. The position and form of the stamens in the 
flower of the Kalmia are shown, greatly magnified, in 
figure 43. In some the female organs are shorter and 
placed below the male, the pollen dropping from the 
anthers upon the stigmas; or in drooping flowers, like the 
Fuchsia, the pistils may be many times longer than the 
stamens, but if extending below them they receive the 
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pollen as it falls from the anthers above. There are 
almost as many 4JJ|^^ tw[s in which thgovnjg^ 
f^rtilizeji as there are^Mer^t plants. The stamens and 
pis{3sare also of different size and form, and 




jeantin|\thej[oU^a,^com 
iicith_t^.g^posed ovul^ But however vanal 
or form onfiesSxtrfil organs in the higher orders of 
plants, their functions are very nearly identical, and^in , 



'ormmg the operation of ajti^ ial fertiliz ation we pro« 
about the same mann^^ffinaH, merely interfere 



Fig. 43.~FL3WEB OT KALMIA. LATIFOLIA, ENLARGED. 

ing with nature sufficiently to produce yarying results. 
Ji^^oth^jn^leand feiaal e orga£g ar^pres ent in thesamj 
fl^wei;, we ro^ T ^^ ejprjfler i^T o ^Qgr^ 
f ro^ perforgamg theo i^rat ion^ ^ ^^ch thojjjerem- 
ten^^ by nati^rSnd th^njntro dug g ; 
th i^Mnsgfvallied nkntZto^lfertilize 
wh^G the^xes are in separate flowers on v^i^ p^t^^^iauu 
A^on"3j3|creilt^lant§, we have ,Qnly to pi:i^ei^pe'fem^le 
Qrgans against the visits of ..insects^r^ contact of pollen 
traiisported by the wiud^and th^n introduce that which 
we dggjre should perform the act oT fertilization. Fm: 
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iustanjja, if we wish to produce' a ci^dssdr hytrid plant 
between the common WfeiteJ^ly {I ilium candidum), 



Fig. 44.— LILIUM C^KDmUM. 



figure 44, and some other species or variety, we j^atgli 
fo»^Jhe_j8£enijjgof J;be flowers and ex^nsipn of the 
Ijetalj, 4 4 l^hen we cft ^ off ^ tje aii^lx^^^ip jprevout 
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gelf-fertiliz^^t^n ' ^^'^?Pg[ ^' the^ j aojleRfrcma^ the pi falling 
upon the female organ or siigm&^oT ^We ^b^i^rognre 
pftileg^i«X)m the flowers of ^the other^riety or species, 
and agply it tQ the sligma'ofjlie fir^^^r Wl^dtelijy. The 
stigma, "Vl^en in the proper coiiHTlion for fertilization, is 
coated with a viscid substance to which the pollen grains 
will adhere quite firmly, consequently there is little 
danger of their removal while handling the flower. ^Tg/ 
grevent^sects fromjositing^the flq;tvers, and interfering 
wiBhrbur operations, tt^^ltoWrs should bcQ^closjjg^in^^gg^ 
made Qfmuslju, mosquito netti ng, or some similar material 
goon after 'oj>ening, and k^^ enclosed until fertilization 
is assured ; then removed to relieve them fi*om further 
restraint. It is always ^vi sable to repeat the applipation 
'Qf pollen, because the fimTftay not **fake,^ owing to the 
inimatumy Of the stigma. !^ollen, however, is nots^h 
^ d^Ijcate material that its potency is readily destroyed 
by roughiiandling, and tl^atpm^ncedb^some Jki^^ 
I^antsmftj^beprese^ved in^gopd cond^ionjar use^several 
days, or ev^nwe^l^, iTexcladfid frdn^tlie ajr. This fact 
'should be kept in mind," for it often occurs that the plant 
from which we desire to obtain pollen blooms in ad- 
vance of the one on which we desire to use it. 

In thp^applicOition of pollen^ small camgl's h^j[rjjej^cil 
is the most coiivenij&nt implement, l^t whej^^The antlers 
aj:,e large, as in the Lily, a pair of forceps, or ev^ thp 
fijigers, may be use(3Lfor tr^ja^fer^ingit fi;pm on9.£lagr^ 
tlje stign^a of another. 

"ThipoUen grains plaQgdon the^stigpaa ^burst^oj^ and 
discharge their contents uponTt^ where theymayoe said 
to germinate, sen^lHg^down loQg^fl^ilaLlfi.filagifints or 
'^polleH^ul^s" through the loose tissues of ttje sti^a 
a,nd style 'Eq;[ the ovar^ or true seed-vessels, whfire_t}>e 
complgtion of JEe *act yi Jgrtilizat ion tak^^lapjK' The 
exact natiireTof this act is hoCfully known, but the 
mechanical part of the operation is as stated, as may be 
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determined by dissecting the stigma and style at vari- 
otis stages of the growth of the pollen tubes. 

P^of. Sa^shs, in referring to the fertilization of seeds, 
gaysV**15{tice exg3a[^ovulej^equire§j^ ^]^l!£j^ ti^b p for .its 
f$aiUizaliQn7tfienumber of tiibbfik gincbj Bj iter t he ov^y 
depends, spea'ki^ig generally, o il /the j ^ngiber qjL^ tbje 
QjuIe§€ontained in it ; the numjber of pollen tubes igj, 
however, usually larger than that of the ovules ; lyhere 
th/asajjiter are vei; ^ nu merous, tba nupaber of pollen 
Jubes^s :t3ier6forp also ye^j lajsge, as in the Orchideae, 
where they may fiie" detected" in the ovary, 6ven by the 
naked eye, as a shining, white, silky bundle." 

T^M^ it is no doubt true that eaghovuje mujt — except 
in rare instances — co^je in cootact with a pollentijh^ii;^ 
oi^er to b^ fertilized, it js not at alj nepessary or prob- 
able'th^t a^islilict and seps^^^ejb^ or filament starts 
from the poll6n on the stigma, thence passing through 
the style to^acfll Q;^ule to be fertilized, especially in those 
plants ,^eve there are many seeds produced in ,a seed- 
^essej^^^s in ^he„Iilie§, Mallows, etc. ^\xt instead^of the 
multiplicity of poljen tubes that would-be req[uij:ed if . 
one\^"fonxMi3 for j a cE'^ovnle^ ^ v e ralj:)yules Jbe come 
^ScheSltgthe side^^JtoP^^Spffen tt^l^ as it passes length- 
wiseThrougK T;he carpels. As the seed grows or enlarges 
the little branch of the tube can be readily seen. ^J^here 
^he pistils correspond in number with the cejls in the 
s^d-pod^as in the 4-5w^i7on5,^ejj(oTIentube sviflRce^for 
the fertilizatipn^of the twpjg six ox more ovulfis in each of 
the eigiitto twelveloculicidal cells of our common culti- 
vated varieties. In some of the Malvaceae, there are a 
greater number of pistils, or at least branches of the 
style and stigma, than there are cells of the ovary or 
even ovules ; consequently, if each stigma produced a 
pollen tube, they must either coalesce in their growth or 
some of them become abortive. 

En such plants as J;he Strawberry, Rosie and Indian 
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Corn^^d closely alliMj)ljjiit8, th^ is ^ mepisti Lfor ^ch 
^Tulg^or seed- vessel, an3"more than gnej^Hentube would 

be an entirely superfluous 
production, I^enq g we find 
Oftly^ on§u in each. ^^ j^ 
pistil Jfl destroyed the 
ovJ^Iea^^lK^^^serepa^^ 
unfertJiz^^n^^ grain 
or ^eed is produced, and 
wher^ff^w 6^ the pistils 
are fertilized and the 
others not, th§[ je^altjQin 
an ear of Cpm will resem- 
ble the one shown in^fig; 
ur<4§^ tlie grains^ on it 
varying in number with 
the number of pistils fer- 
tilized. It is only about 
sixty years (1823) since 
Prol^ Ajnici, an Italian 
botanist, discovered the 
pollen . tubes, ^ and this 
opened a new field for 
investigation, which was 
soon occupied by some of 
the most eminent botan- 
ists of Europe. Previous 
to the discovery of Amici, 
the process by which the 
ovules were fertilized was 
unknown. Some vegeta- 
ble physiologists supposed 

BAB OP coBN. passed hodily through the 

pistils to the ovary — an erroneous idea which still pre- 
vails among certain horticulturists of the present day. 
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When the ovule of one plant is fertilized by the pollen 
of another^ the seed resulting therefrom should^ as a 
natural result^ produce a plant intermediate between the 
male and female parent^ but it is seldo^ that both 
pwentsTOSses^equaTDoten^ own 



individual c^^^tggQstics to jjxeir off^ing. E^rijjitance, 
we might be successfuTTn fertilizing the ovules of the 
White Idly with pollen taken from one of the many yel- 
low or red varieties in cultivation, and yet the plants 
raised from the cross-bred seed may all resemble the 
fen^alejmyect^moiiethan the male. This alone would 
not prove that tte arfificial fertilization had failed, but 
merely shows that the influence of the male parent was less 
potent in transmitting its characteristics to the offspring 
than the female. ^ ^cond gene^^tipn QJL^seedlings 
fi:^ithficross-bre4,or hyBllCpSi^^ may show more of 
thecTJai-QiCteristics of the, stamiup-te th^^ the .pisliljate, 
OTthe reverse of those q£ the first^generation. It may 
also be well to bear in mind that in experimenting with 
w41d plants, QT^tho^e recently introduced into cultivation, 
we^ave to contend with inherjtgd char^teristics acquired 
by close interbreeding t^ou^gh an unknown xjumbgr of 
generatioijs, iiid these have become sq^x^ in vegetable 
struc&cfi^at introduced disturbing cauges haYC, at fijrst, 
but a slight influejicein producing any very pronounced 
cliange in fox^n or structure of offering. ijtiJJ, as a rule 
we expect the offspring of cross-fertilixed seed will show 
the effect by varying more or less from the parent type, 
and whea oQCfiL^ specifi»<omme^es to j^y^ as .a result 
otartificijj causes, y^beconoes quite diflScult to determine 
tWUmits. 

^ all of our opei:9,tigji^ in transferring J;he jpallen of 
one plant to the.stigm^ of another, we proceed in very 
touch the same way as in the cross-fertilization of the 
Lily, only vjujing^he opeiration^tp correspond with the 
Xagatjon in the structure of theflowers.of diffejfiftt kinds. 
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lu^son^nstaBces it may be necessary to remote a part, 
QT^foriJg opecLlha-^petala^or other organs th(it enyjglop 
those to be operated upon. It is also advisable, in^m^ny 
iijstancQs, to anticipate natjwe in such operations ly[^ 
f^w hoij^ or^even iJajSj^d pjace the pollej uin a^p osj- 
tion wti^re it yill fee utilized by the stigjji a w^ ^n^^ie^ 
quired. 

Iji crossing and hybridizing th^^rape, it is a common 
practice to an ticipcie. naturae by several hour§, h^cap«e 
itg^flow^s do.not^Jip^d like those of the Lily, Eose and 
similar plants, It^ instead, the pet^s Qoh^re to oue 
anotheratjbhejiop^ breaking loose, .at th^bas^aj>d are 
theji forcfi4^ upward by the^ongfttigjL.of the §tai|iM!ts and 
pistils, as shown in figure 46^ A^ the petals j^eijjg thrown 




Fig. 46.— n^wBBS of the gbafe. 

oft in tjxe fonn^of a cap. Th^ fiv^tain^iis th§xt fjxpand, 
as shown in figure 46, ^B^ ihcse snrrpniidihg^tjie ^stil, 
C. The anthers should be immediately removed with 
a pair of small and sharp-pointed scissors, leaving them 
as seen in the figure at />. In the illustration, figure 
46, the Grape flowers are shown somewhat enlarged. 
Before commencing to operate upon an immature cluster, 
it is well to thin out the undeveloped flowers, not only to 
facilitate manipulation, but also to prevent the crowding 
of the fruit when fully grown. An immature cluster of 
flowers thus prepared must be closely examined from day 
to day, and so soon as the petals break loose from their 
base they should bo carefully thrown oflE with the point 
of a knife or other sharp-pointed implement, and the 
anthers removed as directed. Pollen may be immediately 
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placed on the stigma or the operation deferred for a few 
hours, but it is better to apply it as soon as the cap is re- 
moved, as the minute grains will usually adhere and be in 
position for absorption, or, more properly, germination, 
when required. As the flowers do not all open at the 
same time the cluster may have to be operated upon for 
several days in succession, and when applying pollen to 



Fi<r. 47. witn our worK. wnen 

iMPBBFBCT bSnoh OF GRAPBs. thc Grapcs are ^ipe. tKey 
should be gathered, the seeds r^jaoved and planted in the 
usual manner. In operating on the Grape as described, it 
is presumed that the flowers are perfect, cohtainipg both 
stamens and pistils as are usually found in the common 
wild and cultivated varieties. But among the species of 
the Qrape indigenous to North America, an opcasioual 
plant isToundl^earing both perfect, and imperfect flowers, 
wl^ile others produce. only staminate flowers, the pigtils 
b^ingjigdeveloped or deformed. When perfect" and im-. 
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pei^fect fljjrers e5|st iu^e sjjgae cluster, tUejup^es o| 
f FqiTwirt^^equally irr^gulaj;, aslEown in flguje4^^bm 
the ** Gr^eUultufSl^" page 14. B«iti?!S.T?"^®^2£iB^-fiMlj^ 
stgjmnajteflow^rs, Qj^Jboge with fully ^velpped sj^jagns 
auJ^SformeS pistils, ^ojru it IS^po^sibl^ or is ever pro- 
duced. There are many vines of this kind to be found 
in different parts of the country, and some very old ones 
have been preserved more as a curiosity than for intrinsic 
value. In the Spring of 1860 I saw one of these stam- 
inate vines in the grounds of T. S. Kennedy, Esq., Louis- 
ville, Ky., which was then supposed to be over seventy- 
five years old, and although it bloomed freely almost 
every spring, it had never been known to produce a fruit, 
its flowers, like others of this sex, exhaling a fragrance 
samewhat like that of the Mignonette. 

But while occasional abnormal forms, are to be found 
among Avild plants of all classes, orders and genera, they 
may be considered as exceptions to a general rule, while 
among cultivated plants it is almost the reverse, for sup- 
pressed, deformed or enormously developed sexual organs 
and malformations of the various parts and appendages 
are to be met with almost everywhere. In a strict botan- 
ical sense, all such variations from normal types are 
monstrosities, and yet double flower3, seedless fruits, 
misshaped and discolored foliage are greatly prized and 
usually considered in the light of valuable acquisitions. 
Owing to this wide departure from normal types, as seen 
in all classes of cultivated plants, it would require far too 
much of the space at my command to give full and defi-' 
nite directions ^ crossing and hybridising the vast 
number of differerif~species oT plants belonging to the 
various classes, or even the members of some of the larger 
families. But I may remark, in a general way, that when 
a person possesses the inclination to perform such opeja- 
tions, he will naturally begin to observe the form^ struc- 
ture and habits of plants, and "soon, T^ith the aid of sopw 
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dranced ^botaiiicajy^reatise, be able to 
sexuaTanSr otljer^ orgaW and part§,^ ^ 
en a personTias acquiredthisl^nowiedge 
and study, that which may 



have been previousIjTobscure will, in a great measure, 
become plain and easily understood. PartJj: or wholly 
smothered organs will be relieved by removing, entire 
or in part, othaj;s that have overgrown and shaded them, 
as is frequently practised in remo|ring the^ abnormal and 
highly-dojeloped petals of double flowers, as in the double 
Dahlias, CKfysanthemums, Asters, and other plants of 
the Composite Family. 

Iu4^e doubling of such flowers^ as Fuchsias, Carna- 
tions, Camelhas, feoses, and all members of the great 
Pea^elj^ Plunj^ pl^errj^ Alnipnd 



as well as those of the Mallow Family ; 
Abutilon, Hollyhock, etc., the additi^anal number ,of 
PQtals are mainly transformed stamens, and the metamor- 
phosis "'St'tliese organs can be T^a^ly traced in their 
gradual advance from the single to the double form. 
There are, however, exceptions to this rule, and the 
multiplication of petals is a distinct process from that in 
which they proceed from transformed stamens and pistils. 
Sometimes we find a duplication of the petals in the 
Hollyhock, Eose of Sharon and Chinese Hibiscus, while 
the sexual organs retain their normal number and form. 
In the only double Abutilon at present known {Abutilon 
Thompsonii plena), the stamens are all transformed into 
irregularly shaped petals, with no duplicatton .of the 
divisions of the original corolla ; but a plant of Abutilon^ 
** Mary Miller, ** in my greenhouse, recently produced a 
flower with a perfectly duplicated corolla, or a semi-double 
flower, showing that what we call "doubling" may pro- 
ceed in this genus from both multiplication of the corolla 
and the transformation of the stamens. 
In some plants, like the Hose, Fuchsias and Abutilon, 
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the pistils in the center of the flower are the last to be 
eflfecled by cultivation, and often remain in a conditicm 
to perform their natural functions long after the stamens 
have changed to petals, and with a little assistance, to 
prevent smothering the stigma, may be readily fertilized 
artifically, and fertile seeds produced from quite double 
flowers. There is, however, a limit to all operations of 
this kind, as well as to our knowledge of vegetable struc- 
tures, as, for instance, we occasionally find plants which 
appear to have perfect sexual organs, and yet they resist 
all efforts to make them fruitful, but why this is so we 
are unable to determine. 

I^MiT^ OF CI^osS;:EERTijxzATi9y. — The limits of 
artificial fertihzation of plantsHiave never been deter- 
mined, and they only can be through the aid of innumer- 
able and oft-repeated experiments, and if we could decide 
what is possible with plants, as they exist at this time, 
new forms must necessarily appear as the yesult of artifi- 
cial interminglingjotf species, thereby opening new and 
^present unknown fields ior experiments and investiga- 
tioriF.' inJt£e ever-changing p^aces^of plant life, who 
can say that the impossible of to-day will not be possible 
to-morrow or a few years hence ? 

Under ordinary circumstances, i^rietie^ of a species 
may be crqss-fertilized far more readily t^an species^ can 
be bybri4iz()d. 'The distinction J)et ween the offspring of 
species and Tarieties is not so generally recognized as it 
should be among cultivators of plants. Correctly speak- 
ing, a lU[hrid is thp offspring of two speciea ^25^ 
ij^^stanoe, iTw should take the natiye Apple of .feurope 
(Pirus Malus)y which is the parent of nearly all of our 
cultivated varieties, a^id the American Crab Apple (P, 
coronaria), and by fertilizing the flowers of one species 
with pollen from the other, produce a plant with the 
characteristics of both combined, we would then have a 
proper or true hybrii BrJ if we fertilize the flowers of 
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tlie Bald^in^Agple witt^olj^ from i^he Pqnter^ or any 
oth er Tjtii atjLojJbhe same speci^gTthe offspring will only 
be a c KOss-breii v a rie ty, and in this kino'TJfcrossing we 
only inJenmngle elements that may have been inter- 
mingled many times before. 

True ^Jvbridg may be qgnsidgred as fo re e dprod notions 
rarely founffm nature, andTlie fewtnaRfave Been pro- 
duced without the assistance of man, are but e^cegtions 
to the rule. At one time, and that not many years ago, 
hybrids among cultivated plants were so rare that it was 
thought they must necessarily be barren, or nearly so, as 
was supposed to be the ease among hybrid animals — the 
common mule or offspring of the ass and mare, being the 
accepted type of such animals ; but not only has the 
mule been known to breed, but many of the hybrid 
plants are as productive as either of their parents. XJn- 
foi:;tunately, however, for the student of natural history, 
it is frequently very difficult to detexpiine sj^ecies from 
varieties among both plants and animals. Every collector 
in any branch of naturaLhistory, who has attempted to 
arrange his specimens in the order laid down in ** check 
lists,^' or the works of the highest authorities, knows, to 
his cost, how frequently he is compelled to re-arrange 
his cabinet to meet the ever-changing opinions and dis* 
coveries of those to whom he has looked as competent 
guides in such matters. If he seeks specific information 
that will enable him to determine what is or is not' a 
true species, he will find but little that is clear and defi- 
nite on this point. PrQ|. Asa (xray says that the **idea'* 
of ^ciqs is ** baged upon a succession of individuals^ each 
deriving its existence, with all its peculiarities, from a 
ilar antecedent one, ani transmitting its form and 
er peculiarities essentially Mphagged fromgeneration 
to generation. By s^ciejs we mean absolutely tKe" type 
or original of each sort of plant, or animal, thus repro- 
duced by a jerennipd si^pccssion of ^Ijl^e individuals, or. 
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concretely, the species is the sum of such individuals.*' 
But as we know little or nothing of the "type or 
original" of what we now call a species, it is very diffi- 
cult and oft^t^^^impoaaible^to disting^ishth^iii^from 
vaiietifis; or, in other wordspwliefethere are various 
closely allied normal or wild varieties, each extending 
over extensive areas of country, or even when they are 
more or less intermingled, it is scarcely possible to deter- 
mine which is the original type or species. Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, in referring to this subject and the tendency 
of some species to run into spontaneous variations, for 
which no external cause will accouiit, very truly says : 
"Hence, in discriminating what are real species from 
what are simple varieties, the botanist is treading on very 
insecure ground, until he has ascertained, for every 
species, its tendency to run into varieties of form, 
whether spontaneous or induced by change of external 
conditions. His greatest difficulty arises from those 
cases in which, have arisen what are termed permanent 
varieties, which reproduce themselves with the same 
regularity as do real species." It may be said on this 
subject that the most thorough and experienced investi- 
gators are the least positive in determining what should 
or should not be called a species, while the superficial 
writers and observers are usually quite ready at all times 
to decide such questions to their own satisfaction, if not 
to that of any one else. 

Jf a plant in its wild or cultivated state reproduces 
itself from seed with slight or no variation, this fact 
would not prove it to be a distinct species, but merely 
show that the natural forces of the plant were very nearly 
or perfectly balanced. It may be said, in a general way, 
that species differ from varieties by possessing ch^'actei'S 
that through a longer period of interbreeding' have ,be; 
came more firmly establi^ed under uniform conditions. 

Plants in a state of nature perpetuate their species and 
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yarieties with great uniformity, but when remoTed from 
their natural habitats, a change in their offspring is usually 
observable, and these vaQationa may be intensi^ed h^ 
cultijatiju^and other external causes. Tl^ejtst^vari^ion 
may be considered fhe enteiing wje^ge, whi^h, will] if fol- 
lowed up, diyide and, disintegia|e the jnpst stubborn of 
specieg. 

The novice in horticultural matters will necessarily 
need some other source of information in regard to 
species and natural varieties than that acquired through 
his own personal observation, and this is found in oor 
standard botanical works, but it may be well to bear in 
mind that their authors are as other men, not wholfy 
infallible, but probably as near right as the present state 
of botanical science permits ; also that the acquirement of 
true knowledge often tends to change the opinions of the 
most learned. 

Taking our standard botanical works as a guide in the 
classification of plants, we may say that most species 
may be hybridized and varieties cross-fertilized. We 
cannot say all may be, because we would have nothing 
better than a mere theory on which to base such an as* 
sertion, and it is well known that there are many closely 
allied species that have successfully resisted all efforts to 
hybridize them. For instance, no one has ever been able 
to hybridize or produce a hybrid plant between the 
Alpine StrawbeiTy of both Europe and America and any 
other of the various species found in different parts of 
the world. We might also naturally suppose that it 
would not be diflBcult to hybridize the different species 
of the true Cherries {Cerasus), but all t^o species and 
varieties that jg^duce their flowers in racemes have thus 
far resiiled all efforts to hybridize or cross them with 
tho^ which bear flowers in umbels. While I would not 
venture to assert that the various species cannot be 
hybridized, it is not at all probable that they ever will 
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be. It may be said, bowever, that while certqi|n specie^ 
c f^ genj xgjnay jiaye^^afficient affinity to admit of hybi^d- 
iring, others do not. Among some klnJs of fruits 
hyBnds have been produced between widely separated 
and Tery distinct species, as, for instance, between the 
Black Cap Raspberry {Rubus occidentalis), and the 
European Baspberry (R. Idceus). The late Charles 
Arnold, of Canada, produced several such hybrids, 
although they were of no valuo for cultivation. In view 
of what has already been accomplished in the way of 
hybridizing and crossing, and the small number of per- 
sons who have experimented in this field, it would be 
mere presumption on the part of any one to attempt to 
determine the limits of such operations. It is generally 
BiiBgosei, however, that the^hjbridizer is restricted,in his 
opgrationg^ to the m^embers of a. genus — that Ts, he ^q 
Qjjly pi:pduce hybrids between the species of the same 
genus, and a gqnus is simply a group of species all pos- 
sessing siiiiilar generic characteristics, ^ot^as I liave 
Wready shown, tlje^ species of a single genus some- 
i^mes resist all attempts to force them to intermingle or 
hybridize, and^it is quite probable that they are as fay 
removed from each .other in relationship as the jnembers 
of some distinct genera. If is also probable that in some 
instances botanists have made mistakes in. the grouping 
of species, as well as in their separation or designation. 
It is certainly quite possible that two species supposed 
to belong to a different genera may bo forced to inter- 
breed ; in fact, hybrids between two supposed-to-be distinct 
genera are already known, and a hybrid Palm, the JA'cro- 
phcenix sahuH, is quite a recent production of this kind. 
The experimenter need not hesitate to attempt the 
hjJ)ridiziuo;;^ of tl\e specips of .closely allied geQera, 
although it is^quite probable "that in a large nissjority of 
instances it will be but a waste of time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INFLUENCE OF POLLEN. 

Whether the influence of the pollen extends beyond 
the ovule and ovary or not, is a question that has not 
attracted any considerable attention from either vegetable 
physiologists or practical cultivators of plants. It is 
quite evident, however, that there is a reciprocal action 
extending far beyond the ovary, else unfertilized ovules 
would not so unifprmly show the non-development of the 
ovary as well as various external oi^gans. In the Eose 
family, in which we find the Apple, Pear, Quince, etc., 
the embryo fruit is formed before the flowers expand, 
and it is the same in the Melon family, and, in fact, in a 
large majority of plants the seed-vessels and ovules are 
plainly discernible long before the flowers appear or 
the sexual organs are developed; but itjhe, ovules --w^e^ 
nQiLiertilize_d,^e entire flower and fl$wer-st^ spon 
witUerjJid d.rQpCoff,^ W^en_^7e,riilization qccujs, an 
immediate change in.the j)arts4akepla9e ; thaj?jau:3Laiui 
it§^env§lope, whether in the form of a pulpy fruit or 
membranous pod or shell, respond to the demand of the 
fertilized ovule, enlarging and thickening as it becomes 
the natural receptacle of the embryo seeds. The^ flow^r- 
st^kjuggorting^ these organs also enlai'ge8^.Aa^lt becomes 
tl^vehi^SlIJhrougV which nutriment passgs^ from thj3 
parSsr^ogtia the flower , and f ruijt. The calyx of the 
flower and other leaf-like organs assimilate the crude sap 
which reaches them, thereby aiding in the development 
of the embryo seeds and the seed-vessel. In the absence 
of fertilization, all the various parts of the flower, embryo 
fruit and fruit-stalks soon wither away. This is the 
general result of non-fertilization of the embryo, as every 
cultivator of plants must have seen. But while it m 
generally conceded that the presence of the fertilized. 
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ovule is necessary to the enlargement of the surrounding 
and supporting organs, it appears that very few observers 
have endeavored to trace the influence of the pollen beyond 
the seed, probably because the practical utility of the 
operation, in most instances, ceases at this point, 
although every observing horticulturist must have noticed 
that the parts most valued in what we call fruits, are at 
least dependent upon pollination, even if the act does not 
extend to actual fertilization of the ovnle. I use the 
term pollination to designate an act in plants the equiva- 
lent of co-habitation in animals, which dogsnotn^es- 
^ilyjej^epdjtO-or result in fertilization. The necessity 
of the presence of pollen to produce perfect fruits and 
seeds is not doubted, but the moot point connected with 
this matter is, whether or not ij^^^ross-f^jiiHz^iag^J^ 
^jollfigjbag. any iufluencgjudbanging tl}^f orpij^ colorgr 
^propfirtift^of the partja, enclosing thefovary. My^atfen- 
tion was first caire"ffto this matter some twenty-five yen^ 
ago, while experimenting with various pistillpie jarietiei 
ol^the Strawberry, the flowers of which, as is well known, 
nmsFbe^^^^tilized with polleQ f rojn some .gerfe^t^flow^ 
qredvariety, in order to^ secure a crop of berries. Whem 
empioyitrg^arieties bearing large coxcomb-shaped fruit, 
like that of the Peabody and Triomphe de Gand, for 
supplying pollen to such pistillates as the Hovey and 
Burr's New Pine, I noticed that th^ruit of the latter 
two often assugied th e sha pe of the former or .joll^- 
yiel^isg^^ilS^s. T^hjg led me to further experiments in 
that direction, all of which tended to establish the^x)t, 
th^tthe influence of the^^oUe^i^ often sufficiently 
poten^T^ot only tg^ "aKan'gethe form, but also il ie cpl or 
and flavQ£ of tlj^efruit. I briefly referred to this subject 
m my **SmallFruit Culturist" published in 1867, and 
since that time I have had occasion to make many other 
experiments, for determining the influence of pollen in 
cross-fertilization and hybridization of different kinds of 
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plants, and the results, in a majority of instances, have 
shown that its i^uencgj|lwajs^tends.^eyondj^ 
tfflj^ its effect is iarm)m being Uniform in producing 
pronounced changes in the color, form of the fruit, or 
pericarpic organs. This is not at all strange, inasmuch 
as thg^^la^tsbearingjl^a-iexti^^ also sppply 

tk o^ entij :e_nutnmeh€^ecessary fpr their support and 
de^^logme^^TSince) would "naturally feav^ a much 
greater influence on the growth of the seed-vessel than 
any likely to be conveyed in a few grains of pollen. 
Stil L the infl ngnceof the poU^n on the female organs is, 
^eadilpdi^cernible, and'thfough these it must necessarily 
affect, to a greater or less extent, all parts of the plant 
that respond to the demand for nutrients to the seed 
and surrounding organs. We^can readily : see the eff ^t 
ot^ertilizgiion, and_often^ere poUinatian^ in plants^ 
t he. rapid swellfnganH^growth c£Jhe pericarpii^organ^— 
the fruit stalks and their various appendages — an4.eyep 
ti;ace_iJLiIpwii,to the verj^xQots^of such plants as the 
Strawberry and otherlierbaceous kinds. 

PoUenis not ^simple substance, but a co gpou n.d, and 
while its principal office is to convey to the female cells 
fertilizing materials, jtja^also j^airryjBlemenJia,ofJi^lth 
Q^^di^ease, as well as those that are or may become heredi- 
tary chajactejistics of its race. In the animal kingdom 
we have an exact parallel case, for, leaving out all mental 
impressions, the male parent contributes no more 
towards the production of the offspring in proportion to 
size, and we doubt if as much, as does the male in the 
vegetable kingdom. Still, no breeder of choice stock 
would willingly permit the contamination or adultera- 
ation of the blood of the female by a scrub animal, or 
even one out of the direct line of the pure breed. It is 
an old saying that ** there is a black sheep in almost 
every flock, ^' but there are probably few persons who 
know the full significance of this phrase when applied to 
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sbeep, and especially to the long known American 
Merinos. No breeder of these sheep in the past fifty or 
sixty years has allowed a black male in his flock, and yet 
almost every season an ewe among the pure bloods, as 
they are called, will drop a black lamb, a direct reversion 
to some early ancestor of this color. No one can tell how 
long, or through how many generations, this early con- 
tamination will continue to show itself. Similar cases 
of reversion, the result of contamination of blood, as it 
may be termed, are known to frequently occur among all 
of our domesticated and improved breed of animals, and 
they are as likely to originate with and become hereditary 
in the male line as in the female. As there is an affinity 
between animals to admit of breeding, so there must be 
the same among plants, and the mobile pollen promotes, 
if it does not cause, excitability in the female organs of 
the flower, and thus produce a responsive action from 
those below and beyond, as already stated. 

While it is not claimed that the influence of the pollen 
will, in all cases, show itself in marked changes in the 
form or size of the pericarpic organs, still that it ,of ten 
does this can scarcely be doubted by any one who has 
ever made careful experiments for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the truth in this matter. In cross-fertilizing 
varieties of Indian Corn of. different colors, the influence 
of the pollen can be readily traced, not only in produc- 
ing kernels on the same ear of different sizes, shape and 
color, but the cob underneath the black, yellow or red 
kernels will usually be tinged with a corresponding 
color. In all plaints haxjng a distinct jpistil for eaqh see^, 
aaiji Indian Corn, the Sorghijjns and Millets, or in fruits 
like the S^a wherry, Kaspberry, etc, each, and every 
oyule mugt be fertilized in order to produce a perfect ear 
or fruit. If none of the ovules are fertilized, the ear, 
fruit, or pericarpic organs, and even supporting fruit- 
stalk and stem, wither away. 
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' Since the attention of horticulturists has been called 
to this subject, several who combine science with prac- 
tice have repeated my eariier experiments with the 
Strawberry, and in a majority of instances with like 
results. Prof. W. E. Lazenby, of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, made seveml very carefully-conducted experi- 
ments with different varieties of the StrawbeiTy in 1884, 
the results of which were fully reported in the Bulletin 
of the Station for that year. In referring to these experi- 
ments at the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society in 1885, Prof. Lazenby stated that he employed 
a pistillate variety of the Strawberry, known as 
the Crescent. "B^xes ijpen abpy^ and beloj^^ an^ 
CiMtered witji^ whitewashed glass, were placed ov§r. Jh^ 
plants To pjreient accidental fertilization of the flowers 
bj^insect^ or otherwise." The results in brief were : 
The Charles Downing polleiLjconimunicatfid its ^hac- 
aQteristic. shape, texture^ and other qualities, and the 
sanie with Sharpless and Vick, so that any one familiar 
with the berries could tell by looking at the crop from 
what source the pollen came. The following season, 
or in 1885, Prof. Lazenby repeated the experiment, 
but with far less satisfactory results, showing, as I have 
said, that the iQfluencg^ the poUejjJs not alj^ays suffi- 
ci^gtlj^Qwerful to c^n^eJizeT^cplor, etc.', ^ it ffi^y be 
saidJhaL-ihe mfluence of the, Je m ale, plant is_ strong 
iQugb to ^tverfcalanQg and partly suppres^hat j^f tl^e 

k. 

rrof. Julius Sachs, in his recent great work, *^ Text 
Book of Botany, " says, p. 495 : *^ The increase in size of 
the ovary, which is frequently enormous (in Curcuhit(»y\ 
CocoSy etc., several thousand times in volume), shows, in a 
[^triking manner, the results of fertilization * * * to 
the rest of the plant. Frequently similar changes result 
also in other parts. Thus, it is the receptacle thatj^i^- 
atitut^a^e fleshy^ gwellingj^hich is ca^d the Straw-? 
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b§rrj^.^0B^the^,4u^cejifwhich^ 
£ujt^ '^ 3Tso on page 59JT" Bui^j^etip^eg^HieTong 
series of deep-seated changes ind]M2ed_bj2J^rtilizai^ 
t^ni_a\sQ.,^to^arisijvhi^^ and 

even to some which have never belonged to the flotver, " 
45PLOgg_thejplaiits^ojaffected he names the ,Eig>.Strawr 

berrj ajid^^lbfii^iT' 

In^orp^kindsL of pl^ts even J^heovaryjts^lijippears 
to be the resnlt ^of po llination. ^JrTHildebrand has 
shown that ijj^soniB- of the Q^chi^, that it is only during 
the growth of the pollen tubes through the tissues of the 
stigma and style that the ovules become so far developed 
that fertilization can at length be affected. In other 
"words, in the absence of pollen, no ovary or organs for 
containing ovules or seed are produced. But as the ' 
space at my disposal will not admit of reference to the 
various authors who have touched upon this subject, I 
must omit them, for my principal object in referring to 
the influ^e ofgollen upon other organs besides the 
seeds is to op5Trthe way for seeking an explanation of the 
cause of certain phenomena often occurring among culti- 
vated plants— for instance, the occasional cha,^ge^f 
Galoraiid general appearance of specimens of fruits, 
wjien growing in^ cl^js^^ox^njit^tD'other clbs'ely^aljied 
b^ j^dis tinct sp"ecie^or varieties. "There are many in- 
stances on record, andT "others are being noted every sea- 
son, both in Europe and this country, of Jruite, and 
especially Ap^s on oj^tiee^ asstu^iiig the c olor of jhose 
ot an adjoining trep. Sometimes only one or two speci- 
mens on iiTterlacing branches are thus affected, while in 
other instances nearly all, or a certain branch, will show 
the effect of thja. crpss-fertilization. Several such in- 
stanc3s were observed and reported by Dr. Hildebrand, 
of England, to the Gardeners' Chronicle, some twenty 
years ago, and in each case the change in the color of 
the fruit showed very clearly that it was due to the 
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influence of the pollen of flowers on branches of other 
varieties growing in close proximity. White^^Apples 
have been coli>redwben^ ^owing j near red vamties, and 
those having smoolTskins have beenc6vered^th russet 
on branches that have been interlaced with those of rus- 
set trees. TJ|gj^fhTfl_^.rQfij^-fcfti1i7flf.inTi does not occjir 
ex^ryseaso^ijs^due to ihe fact that^lWgrtili^iation is 
^e most naj;ural ff d^fyeguenf inJSil flgWJ^ i^ t^ eAgple 
a^a-'±tfi3red fruits, andfurth^r, wheiucros sipg do^ 
,gccu£^[f j8 no£ .{o Be su^osecT^at the effect will always 
be s ftfBcientJo chang e the color or other characteristics 
<thefr3^t. 

In tEe many experiments that- 1 have made for the 
purpose of determining the extent to which the influence 
of the pollen could be distinctly traced, I will only refer 
to one which has recently been completed on plants, so 
common that the merest tyro in gardening must not only 
be acquainted with them, but can readily repeat my ex- 
periments if they care to do so. I refer to the Shrubby 
Abutilons, which come to us from South America, where 
some of the species grow to a height of thirty feet. 
Nearly all the species and varieties in cultivation bloom 
freely either in the open ground or under glass, but pro- 
duce seed very sparingly, and some none at all, unless 
artificially cross-fertilized. Another point in their favor 
for testing the influence of pollen is, that the seed-pods 
of the different species and varieties are quite various in 
size and form, and any disturbing or foreign influence 
can the more readily be traced to the pericarpic organs. 
Among the twenty or more species and varieties in culti- 
vation, I selected Santana and Boule de Neige as two 
extremes in the way of varieties likely to be the best 
for my experiments. These may be only varieties of the 
same species, but from the form and color of these flowers 
I am inclined to think that Santana is from A. venosum, 
and Boule de Neige from A. pulchellum. My plant of 
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the Santana is seven or eight years old, and is planted in 
the ground in one comer of my greenhouse, and has been 
cut back several times to keep it within bounds. It is a 
mass of flowers all the year round, but has never shown a 
a sign of producing seeds, except as the flowers are arti- 
ficially fertilized by pollen from some other variety. Its 
OTVfn pollen is impotent for fertilizing its own stigma, as I 
have proved by repeated experiments, but it is perfectly 
potent on other varieties. The form of the seed-pods 
of the Santana is broad top-shaped, the ten to twelve 
loculicidal cells are each tipped with a prominent winged 
terminal point, as shown in figure 48, while the seed- 
pods of Boule de Neige are slightly smaller, and the 
cells, instead of widening at the top, are contracted, or 
more or less rounded inward, as shown in figure 48 at 
A. Now, to fertilize the stigmas of the Boule de Neige 
wifch pollen from the Santana is but a simple opera- 
tion, requiring only a few minutes for its performance. 
Twenty flowers in one experiment were thus fertilized, 
and the result was that five of the seed-pods assumed 
the form of those of the Santana or male parent, as 
shown in figure 48, By the other fifteen retaining the 
normal form. The plants, however, since raised from 
the seed show plainly the effect of cross-fertilization. 
But in reversing this operation, and in fertilizing more 
than fifty flowers of the Santana with pollen from those 
of the Boule de Neige, in no instance has there been any 
very marked change in the normal form of the seed-pods, 
but I have seldem failed to effect cross-fertilization or 
obtain fertile seed. The Santana being much the 
strongest and most vigorous plant of the two operated 
upon, it is not at all strange that what I presume is the 
normal form of the seed-vessels should be retained under 
the circumstances. As a rule • the female plant, if 
equally as vigorous and healthy as the male, will exert the 
greatest influence upon the offspring, because there are no 
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Fig. 48.— BOULB DB NBIGB ABUTILOK, GBOSSED WITH SANTANA. 
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mental faculties to assist in impressing and perpetuating 
the male or other sexual characteristics^ as in the animal 
kingdom. 

As I have shown in the case of the Abutilons, sexual 
affinity presents wide variations, which can only be defi- 
nitely determinedly actual experiments upon the plants 
themselves. No theory will explain why the pollen of k 
plant cannot fertilize its own ovules, while it has an 
affinity for, and is potent upon, those of another closely 
allied plant. If the pollen from several different varieties 
or species is applied simultaneously to the same stigma, 
it is quite evident that only one kind will be potent, and 
that one from the plant possessing the greatest sexual 
affinity with the plant pollinated. 

It is generally supposed that in all the higher orders 
of plants the ovule iniist be fertilized in order to secure 
perfect and fertile seed, but there are soBje_f§3j^.jQr 
sliginc^ on record where aieed^are supposed to have been 
p^uced ip. the abs^^ce of fertilization, or, as it has been 
termedpSy Pdr theno ^i^nesis. Prof. Asa Gray thinks it 
does sometimes occur among Dioecious plants. A cen- 
tury ago (1786) Lazaro Spallanzani, published his ob- 
servations on the fecundation of plants, and claimed 
to have found pistillate blossoms of the Hemp producing 
fertile seed in the absence of pollen. A half century later 
Drs. Charles Naudin and Joseph Decaisne are said to have 
confirmed the fact by raising seedlings from Euphor- 
biaceous plants, also from the common Bryony, which 
were kept from all access of pollen. While I am not 
disposed to question the statements of such high botan- 
ical authorities, or to attempt to offset their experiments 
with those of my own, still I think there is room for a 
do^tit in this matter, and especially when we take into 
consideration the present undetermined boundaries of 
species. 

The question arises, may not the pollen of some other 
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and closely allied plant have reached the stigma, causing 
a sufficient responsive action to insure fertile seed ? n^oI^ 
Jination^does notnecessariJx^ ex tend, to^ fertilization, and 
the presendrTJTpollen on the stigma may result in pollen 
tubes, which, upon reaching the ovule, fail to fertilize it, 
owing to the want of sufficient naturt.1 affinity between 
the two. In plants like the Strawberry, the pistillate 
varieties are merely abnormal productions, the result of 
some chance suppression of the stamens, and in such 
instances we may always expect an occasional develop- 
ment of the suppressed organs. It has been said that 
** necessity knows no law, '^ and there are good reasons 
for expecting that nature will make the effort, and she is 
often successful in supplying an absent organ, as well as 
employing various means to accomplish the same results. 
My own experience leads me to "doubt JJbe production 
of fertile seeds wh^re there is a totaL.abs^ce of pollen, 
either m dioBcioiis or other highly-developed plants,^but. 
it may »^t^ be al57ajs^nece§sary_that,. the pollen shojild 
^suppUe^hy plants of the -s^me or^^^ery closely allied 
sgecipsi For instance, for many yearsjTKad growing in 
my grounds a pistillate specimen of the Box Elder or 
Ash-leaved Maple {Negundo aceroides). There being 
no staminate or male tree in my own grounds or in the 
neighborhood, at least not within a nidius of six or eight 
miles, consequently a fertile seed on the said tree could 
not be found. Every year for a decade this tree was 
loaded with its unfertile seed, which were scattered 
broadcast under the branches of some large pines — a 
favorable position for germination if there had been a 
perfect seed produced among the vast number. There 
were many other species and varieties of the Maple in 
my grounds, but none growing very near or that bloomed 
at the same time as the Negundo. In the spring of 1879 
I planted a large Red Maple {Acer rubrum), about sixty 
feet from the Negundo, and the transplanting delayed its 
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bloomiDg, the flowers appearing with those of the former, 
although the Bed Maple usually blooms sejeral days 
earlier than the Negundo. The next season I found 
several seedling Negundo Maples coming up under a 
Pine tree near by. These were transplanted, and last 
spring, 1886, one of them bore seed, a pistillate like 
the parent. While I cannot say positively that the 
flowers of the Negundo Maple were pollinated or fertilized 
by those of the Bed Maple, still the facts in the case 
point strongly that way. The seedlings produced in 
this anomalous manner do not appear to be hybrids, but 
this point cannot be definitely determined until plants 
are raised from the present race of seedlings, and even 
then the in^uencejjf the poU.en-bearing par^at^ayj*er 
m^in hidden through ^several generatioj^ SinajLh&f^^^ 
j^gpe^r when arid where least expected. It is not at all 
improbable that the presejice^rf jpiij-relat^jd^ojl^ m^ 
^ite djgvdopmentTSTHie pei:icai:picojcgans, and iflhis 
be triie we caiTthe more readily account for the pjoduc; 
t^on of fruity with abortive seeds — thg stigma^havipg 
been ^llinated, but the. pollen tubes haviwg^ f aiTe^ to 
f^rfilTze the ovules. 

Tlie excitability^)^ planjs^dne tp the presence and^in^ 
fiances of^Ueq has long been observed by the cultivators 
of the Hop plant, the quantity of lupuline deposited in 
the strobiles or female catkins being far more abundant 
when there are staminate or male plants present than 
when they are absent. It is also well known that 
^ong our larger fruits we have seasons of scarcity and 
pTaKuudance, and these variations cannot be attributed 
to changes in the climate or to age, maturity or non- 
naaturity of the trees, for planting is going on continually, 
so all sizes, ages and varieties are represented in our 
orchards, still all seem to readily acquire the habit of 
bearing full crops every alternate year, or at longer intjr- 
yals. That this unity of action among fruit trees, as 
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well as forest trees, may ijij^B^ be djje^tojexhaustiQij in 
beaiuijg^ajuil crop^^andthe a seasonor two" 

of r^st and recuperation, is probably true, as some have 
claiineJyBut thaf "it is largelj^Uje. to general periodic 
sexual exeitejnent can scarcely be questioned, fors^mikr 
phenomena are of frequent occurrence in the AxumaTas 
well as in the Vegetable Kingdom. 

Purees of Caftss-FERTiiiziNO. — The results sought 
in crQss-f eftlliging^of ^ j;arieiies, or the hybQdizing pf 
s peci gg, are various, but the principal one is t^ j)rodi;ce 
something different from ,^ither parent. Sometimes we 
may ^mToTiicre^iSe the siz^, of"chan^the color^ iextuje, 
^avoj^r other cljacaderigtic of § frui^^or the size, form 
anH'coior of the flower or habit of a^ant. A(Japtati^ ^^ 
gf jhe var igua^ecies and varietieJB of cultivated plants tq ^^ 
speQific conditions is another,"and often a very important, 
object sought in producing cross-bred plants. There are 
many species, and occasionally varieties, which have been 
so closfiij_and,,XQntinusm^lvinbred in their native habi- 
tats or elsewhere that theyMve acquired a fi?edness_of 
character that removals to other localities, and subjection 
to"^wideiy different conditions fail to effect any material 
change in their offspring ;^^ut^j^ro5sing, and the intri>- 
duction_of3e3?^ sexu^L^ULothe foundation 

Qf gene rations, as it may be termed, i^ broken Jug, and 
wi4erdeviati9naJromj.^2ial _typ^s soon follow. It may 
so^Qietimeg be necessary to in ti^odncejanjundesijyable el^- 
mfint^ m orien^to force. ^plantTo break away frona its 
tyjgcal forna^but when, we have succeeded in this,^it will 
not be diflSculfto^reedj^ujbjEe undesirable characleristics 
or properties. Tnen7 again, we cannot know in advance 
what will be the result of crossing any two plants of the 
same genus or species, for even the mingling of two in-, 
f^rior elements may result in the production of one supe- 
^or3p either of the originalg ; still, we would noj^ advise 
nsi^infei^ materirfs in preference to superior, except. 
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when it is absolutely necessary to effect a desired yaria- 
tioD, as may sometimes occur when a person has but a 
limited number of species or varieties of a genus with 
which to experiment. 
4^wildiiig may pogs^jBg s som ^j^ery desir^b^eproperties. 



SHcJijas^ vigor, hardiness and exem^Eioa^fraBa disei 
Je its 



properties ; 8Q4_bj__5fUQbinin^the best elements of the 
two, a new and superior prog^y may^e^prodgced. 

As yet no very marked improvements among cultivated 
fruits have been made by^h^b;?idizing, although in (i few 
instances^ as with the Grape, it may have aided in causipg 

^e specips to^iieak aw^y4£2S-ife®3iJ^L^BP* *^^ through 
ttie wi3e variation resulting from aiHKHcial iertilization 



hie wi3e variation resulting 
some valuable varieties may havelSeen soured. "Whether 
the hybridsTjefween the indigenous species of the Grape 
of North America and the Vitis vinifera of Europe are 
as well adapted to our climate as the pure native varie- 
ties is at least qugstionajilfij^ still, it nioy be^that the iij- 
trodiiction of a foreign element wil) yet prove to. havp 
be.en a juSfcious movement; and in the right direction^ 
for yielding the best possible results. 

The object in all cases should be to introduce valuable 
properties, and in such a combination that they can be 
made available. We may, among fruits, secure size, 
color, texture — ^in fact, all the good qualities known to 
belong to or exist in a certain species, and still these wiU 
be of little value unless the plant itself is Oidagjed tgJJ^o 
soil an^ climate where it is to be cultivated. In fact, 
adaptation is all that is sought or can be credited to what 
is termed acclimatising of, plants and animals, for it is 
scarcely to be supposed that the constitutional characters 
of the individual plant or animal can be greatly or per- 
manently affected by a removal from one climate or con- 
dition to another. One variety of plant may be more 
hardy, and safely endure many degrees lower t^perature. 
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than another of the same species, but no amount of jyirrfpg 
or moving about will ever change a t ender iQJ ^nt or animal 
int iLa ha rdy one. But by iBti^odacip^^new^ kme nts, as 
in crQss-ferJilization, we multiply the causes for wide 
variation through the diffcEQut^grfiditar^^harapteristics 
oL both nareo ts. Then, by catsX^l selection and propa- 
gation of such crogs-brgd varieties as are worth preseiva- 
tion, we are often ableto secure those adapted to widely 
differentjcjQjnditions, as seen among all of our long-culti- 
vated and widely-disseminated plants. Why the seeds 
from a plant should yield both tender and hardy varieties 
can only be accounted for upon the hypotheosis that each 
possesses transmitted hereditary characteristics, but what 
the nature of the laws are that control this transmission 
we know little or nothing. 

^^Jantg that are indigenous, or have become naturalized 
jn_cQld^li mates ^a ad^ in elevated re^ons, are constantly 
subjected to the losaL,ot their leaiij^gshootaj-iid branches 
tl^rough the action of f rosts^ and l^pds. and thig^^being 
repeate d^ f or^entij jies in succession, thgnlaj^s at last 
l^gconjepermanentj^r^d^l^fed, an(^ this filinra^tf^r be(;>QTnfla 
ixg 4jin^3? ei ed ttary, as seen in many of our cultivated 
plants obtained from very cold^oralpi ae regi ons. The 
d\ £arf ha bit remains fixed in the mdividual, eveji when 
culti^atejjji4norejayjorab^ regions of a country, ^uj;, so 
soon as we commence to raisesee^Jlings from these pig- 
mies, we find that there is a t^Hencj in a certain number 
t ggrowtallg r than the parent plant, o]:^to return to what 
we may presume was the original form oJTBe species. 

Foi:m jind^abit_ofjilant^ are greatly modifi^ bj juj- 



rounding^cojdifcions, and while sevei;e winds and low 
teia2?raijire may permanently dwai:f,^ants in certain 
countries or regions, high tempej:8j;ure anj^ppor ^oils 
may produce similar changes elsewhere. The Chinqua- 
pin Ghestnixt {Oastanea pumlld)y as found growing wild 
over quite extensive regions in some of our Southern 
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States, IS a familiar instance of a tree being reduced to a 
mere shrub through the influence of a poor soil and 
other uncongenial surroundings. Under faTorable con- 
ditions this species grows to a tree thirty or forty feet 
high, but where they are unfavorable, it is but a mere 
shrub from two to six feet high, even when the plants 
have reached what may be considered maturity. 

Instances of permanent changes having been effected 
through various external causes are no doubt familiar to 
every botanist and gardener, but the practical plant 
grower should be on his guard, lest the sudden appear- 
ance of some hereditary character, or direct reversion in 
seedlings to some ancient type, mislead him into think- 
ing that the variation observed is the result of his own 
skill in cross-fertilization. 

AlLplants have a ten^eij ^cy to v^ p. in different direc- 
tions, the cultivatgj^jnorej^b^ the uncjjltivated, while 
everyne w jntemaL ^lej ^t intr oduced, intensifiesthy 



procUxitj^todegftrtJrona^ type, and whenever 

a departure hasbeen made, it is likely to become heredi- 
tary, consequently it is often difficult, if not wholly 
impossible, to determine to what disturbing cause we are 
indebted for certain results. 

Bm? Variation. — This is a prolific source of varieties 
among pFants, although by far the greater number are 
raised from seed. Wheq..a tmd.ojij^tree or other plapt 
from some cause unknown, produces a sljQot or^brajich 
differiQg fronx others on the same stoct, it is attributed 
to what Ts' called " bud variation," and the branch or 
shoot so produced is termed a ** sj)ort," ta distinguish 
varieties originating in this way, from those raised from 
s^ed, or the direct product of sexu^] reproduction. These 
aports„ if remoyed from^the parent plant and propagated 
by division, will often remain permanent, bu.t sometimes 
they quickly revert to the original or parent form. .Jn, 
propagating varieties originating from bud variations, it 
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is usually necessary to exex2ise_cog3ideiaWej3ftre, in ord^r 
t(^ gres^:^e_ their_ji stinct ^ li aractg j^sfcics, an3^ this is 
especially true m those with variegated leaves, as seen in 
the variegated leaved Elder, Dogwood, Ginkgo, Maples, 
etc., for all of these possess a strong tendency to revert 
to the plain or one-colored leaf of the parent. Through 
bud variation we have obtained many of the most highly 
prized ornamental trees and shrubs, both evergreen and 
deciduous, and new ones are constantly being added to 
the list. There is certainly a caugejor^hfijariatioo.^ 
]^u^. In sprnejjlantg it may be an attem j^t to rfi ^g rt to 
sQiaa— fiadier-forjaj ^^^ iii_pJher&Jbhe_j:£ault_of_soi^ 
element introducedjbhroughjfche sexuaj^rgans, either in 
the present or some previous generation^ but^whatgver 
t^causOj^Jt^is certainly an inherent j)roper^^ the plant 
vhicEis not confined to bn^_parfc or^single b437for it 
frequent ly occ i^j:^ thaT s^y^raJ^budg^.on tTie san^g plant, 
but on different branches on distant parts of the stem, 
produce shoots possessing the same cha-racteristics. A 
noted instance of this kind occurred a few years ago on 
the Kemilly Ash, growing near Metz in France. This 
tree is over sixty feet high, with stem about six feet in 
circumference. The branches are pendulous, and the 
variety is known as a Weeping Ash ; but three buds, one 
on the main stem near the top and two on separate 
branches lower down, produced shoots which assumed an 
erect habit, and have continued in this until they have 
become large branches. Similar^eaks.or bold variations 
have been frequently noticed on otter weeping trees both 
in this country and Europe. Whena plapijias shown a 
tendeacj to produce these bud variations or sports, a 
repetition may^ be. looked for, even if the first one is 
promptly removed. 

About ten years ago I noticed a single branch on one of 
my specimen plants of Golden Retinispora {R, oMusa, var, 
aurea plumosa), which had assumed an entirely distinct 
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form of growth from all others on the same plants or in 
fact on any of the various species or yarieties of the 
Betinisporas in my groauds. This branch was layered, 
and the next season cut off and planted out by itself. It 
is now more than three times the size of the parent plant, 
and 80 distinct from it in leaf and habit of growth that 
it might readily be taken for a distinct species instead of 
a sport. Prof. George Thnrber, the eminent botanist, de- 
scribed this sport in 1881, and named it Retinispora ohtusa 
Fulleri, Three years ago another bud on the same plant, 
hut on the opposite side of the stem, produced a branch 
identical in every respect with the first sport, showing 
that this plant has either inherited or developed a faculty 
of producing bud varieties, and of one form only. 

Sometimes these bud varieties show a marked differ- 
ence in the color of the foliage or habits of growth, while 
in others only the flowers appear to differ, as seen in 
many well-known varieties of the Kose which have orig- 
inated in this way. The first Moss Kose is supposed to 
have originated from a bud on the old Centifolia ; the 
Striped Moss is a sport of the old Bed Moss, and the 
White Baron Prevost from the old Pink Hybrid Perpet- 
nal of the same names. The American Banner, Tri- 
omphe d'Amens, Painted Orleans, and many other well- 
known varieties of the Bose, originated from what are 
termed bud variations. Among fruijt^bud^^vgijitions 
are consta«itlyoccurring, but^lieTarger num'Ber are^groj?- 
al^ly overlpoked and consequently lost. TheKed Mag- 
num Bonnm Plum is said to have originated from a bud 
of the Yellow Magnum Bonum. Many instances are 
recorded of Peach trees producing Nectarines on one or 
more branches, and these sports have frequently been 
preserved and extensively propagated. The seed of Nec- 
tarines originating in this way usually produce Nectarine 
trees, not reverting to the Peach. 

The earliest instance on record of a Peach tree produc- 
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ing Nectarines is mentioned by Peter Gollinson^ in 1741, 
but they have been so frequent since that they have 
ceased to be considered rare or strange. Similar bad 
variations may be looked for among all of our cultivated 
fruits, and the hotticulturist should be constantly on 
the alegt for sujjxjreaks y^fl AT^^jpftyo^^^ Jg^j;;^^^^ those 
likely to prove valuable. What is true in fruits is also 
true among ornamental trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants, and those who are seeking new and valuable varie- 
ties may often find them where least expected. 



CHAPTEB X. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. • 

The different modes of propagating pl^m^ may be 
classed as follows : ----^'^ 

1. — Propaga^on by means of seeds^nd spores. 

2. — By cuttings of the sterns, twigs^and Ig^ves. 

3. — By s^cke^8.,5nd divisions. "^ 

4. — By roQt cuttings. 

5. — By buddinjg and..^£af^i2»g. 

All the known species and varieties of plants may be 
multiplied by one or another of these methods, and 
some kinds can be readily propagated by each and every 
one of them. But there are certain principles, which 
serve as a guide to the propagator in the different modes 
of operation, that it may be well to consider before pro- 
ceeding to the more practical part of the subject. Al- 
though, when the grefit diversity of characters as well as 
the vitality of plants is considered, it cannot be expected 
that any general rule can be given that will be applicable 
to every case or be altogether faultless, yet for the pur-r 
pose of dispelling that mystery With which the novice 
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often supposes the various modes of propagation to be 
surrounded^ I shall give a brief synopsis of the general 
principles connected therewith, together with a descrip- 
tion of the more usual methods practised by our most 
skilful propagators of plants. It may also be proper to 
^suggest that, however well informed a person may be in 
regard to the structure and habits of plants, and however 
extended his experience and perfect the conveniences 
for propagation, he must still possess sl^ill 5fl4j^^[^igJ^^> 
and exercise great ogre and, livatchf lUness in every opera- 
tion, inord^j^^^to^beijome a successful cultivator and 
pi^pagatpr of plants in general. A person may know 
jusThow an operation should be performed and still lack 
the skill required for its execution. 

P^OPAGATijttj^^BY,.SE^s.— The perpetuation of the 
grea^rj^jfion of the knoTvn species of,plajits is directly 
bjrth^ix,.seeds^ which, i^j^^their^wil^ state, they perfect 
with gre^tunifprmity, b^tjvh^ cultivated the^jjt^ 
foj:ces arejEeiTdisturbed^jid a portion is ^ecte^injp 
Qthej; than naturaToJiann els. The effect of tBTT'we see 
in the double flower and the increased size of many of our 
fruits. The^ed^of so-called " ijjproY^d^lanis " o^n 
becQgae abortive and cannot be depended upon as a 
means of reproduction, not only because of the want of 
vitality which naturally belongs to them, but in the 
course of long cultivation there has been such an inter- 
mingling of species, as well as varieties, that g^rcejy 
any variety of qultiv^ted fruit will reproduce^ an ej^ct 
counterpart of itself from .seed. Therefore we have to 
^ r^sor^ to other mod§s of propagation to perpetuate any 
particular variety. 

Under what particular conditions seeds germinate 
most readily it is certainly diflBcult to determine, because 
of their great diversity of character and functions. 
Heat and moisture are always necessary in order that cer- 
tain changes may take place in the seed, but the degree 
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of heat and amount of moisture required are exceedingly 
variable. As stated elsewhere, some seeds will germinate 
at a temperature slightly above that of freezing water, 
while others require nearly or quite a hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. Certain kiuds of seeds will absorb more 
than their own weight of water before sprouting or 
bursting their hard, bony covering, while others appear 
to retain, while ripening, nearly all the moisture required 
in the early stages of growth. Seeds will withstand a 
higher and a lower temperature in a dry atmosphere 
than in a moist one, hence cool and dry, as well as hot 
and dry, are non-inciting and preservative conditions for 
most kinds of seeds. But seeds in general are not so 
frail as to be readily destroyed by slight variation in 
temperature, or in the hygrometric conditions of the 
atmosphere, 'and their germination may usually be 
hastened or retarded without serious injury, although it 
is always safe to place seeds under conditions approxi- 
mating those under which we find them in their native 
habitats, but in order to do this we must know something 
of their history. The spores of Cryptogamous plants 
indigenous to a cold climate might quickly perish if 
placed under the conditions most favorable for the growth 
of a Cryptogam from the tropics, and the same difference 
may often be noticed in the seeds of higher orders of 
plants. With a knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
climate of the habitat of plants, the propagator can usually 
make a very close guess in regard to the treatment the 
seeds require to insure germination. It is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that latitude and longitude do not 
furnish a very trustworthy guide to climate, for there are 
snow-capped mountains and very cool or cold regions of 
country even in the tropics, or within the belt of country 
so designated by degrees of latitude. Ocean currents 
also have their influence, and the climate of widely sepa- 
rated regions, on the same parallel of latitude, may differ 
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greatly, as seen in the diflference between that of New 
York and that of the City of Madrid in Spain, or in the 
climate of England, and of Labrador. Then, again, the 
hygrometrie conditions may have a very marked influence 
on vegetation, as seen in the cool, dry, elevated regions 
of our own and other countries. Plants, native of cold, 
dry climates, often fail in moist, warm ones, while others 
are wonderfully improved by the change, and all these 
yaiying conditions and results must be duly considered 
in their propagation by seeds or otherwise. 

When supplied with the requisite amount of he'at and 
moisture, a^ l^seed ^ grow m ore^eadjIjLwhenjjie aiLth g 
fftQe of jtbe ^1 ^L^^whee^ buried^.Q^ we 

should endeavor to so pl afi ^ tltem Jn. or ou,^t^Jg6o^^ t^t 
t^air,,^d_hfi4t can yeach thfii^but at the same time 
exciudejyikiig}ii.fordarkness is QtVora,blai o_ger Daipa- 
tion. But air, or rather oxygen, is necessary, conse- 
f { quently deigppla»iin£3jid...gxclp^i^^ 
'l^ whQllj__pj:^ve^rjp:owth. Whetlj^sgeds should be 
covered or not with soil to assist or insure germination 
(^pendg much upon ciroums^nces, as well as upon their 
4ize>^structure and pow^rofJhrowi9gL.jup their stems 
through the material use3Tor covering them. ,^oga^ 
ki|ids otjoeAs jyill germinate far more .reMilyJLBl*''^ ^ 
on the su<rf ace of th^^oit^d thjQp kept j^pist ^ndj p 
sEade or total darl^ness. It may be said that we only 
bury seeds as a matter of convenience, and not because 
it is actually necessary to insure germination. By cover- 
ing seeds with soil or other similar material, we are 
enabled to secure more equable conditions as regards 
temperature and moisture, as well as the exclusion of 
light, than if they be left uncovered, and thus we secure 
better and more uniform results with less attention ; still, 
i:Qots.jviUgener^lly penetrate to the required depth and 
position ey§n when the seed has not been buj:ied, prp- 
yided they fall upon some yielding material pronereadily 
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peaetr ated by tW joungrogtlets. Seeds of our cominon 
forest trees, when they fall upon the thick mat of old 
leaves, usually fail to grow because the young roots can- 
not penetrate through the tough, fibrous material under- 
neath them; but let these seeds be scattered along the 
roadsides, or in the open fields, or wherever they can come 
in direct contact with moist soil, and tbey soon show 
that they have found congenial conditions for growth. 

^o ^eneral ra l^ can be given iiLjcegard^toJbe^dfiptb 
for covering^ see^s, not even one that would apply to all 
the'members of the same family of plants, because they 
frequently 4i Sgr JQ theif^^bit of jgjpQwHx^. asjfprjj> 
staficC;^ Peag^an d Seaps, thja..cotyledoaa of the fojaner 
rem^iging uitderjgrQund and thoa^. of the lat>eiLheing 
liftgdaboyeJiEe surface in the elongation of the stem ; 
couseoji ently w ejsan safely Qoygi:;: a smalXjariety pf thp 
^eamucjxjdee^ejxthan the largest variety of the Be^n, 
although both are closely allied dicotyledonous plants. 
Similap. variations also occur amo^gjhe monpcotyledon- 
ous seeds, the plumule or stem usually rising in the form 
of a cylindrical column, whether they are of the size of the 
giant ^ocoanp.t, or of j^ye^^W^eatjQj: the still smaller 
g^ass^sT^TJ^h^ however, mugt be varied somewhat, 
^CQ^ding to tBejaatoe j>tJhe soil in whiclu^eedg^are 
^Igw^/Jor a stem that would readily push up through an 
inch or two of vegeta ble m oldor of sapd, might be un- 
able to pierce the same thickness*ofconi£act_lo^m, or 
tough, hard,clay. 

When seeds have once begun to grow, they cannot be 
again reduced to a dormant state without causing their 
destruction; this should always be borne in mind, for ' 
from this cause alone more seeds are annually destroyed 
than from any other. As they are usually hidden in 
the soil, we are very likely to neglect giving them an 
ample supply of moisture at their time of greatest need. 

The soil,in which seeds are sown should h^ made fiue 
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and readilx^^erjueable, not only tQ.^aidmiiL.air, ^d he at 
andJto_ retain moisture, but so that^tbe^rad icle or yojm g 
rootmay penetrate the earth with«ujt^^hin^ranee, and 
^ftls^^lpefmit tfi^jtejn to gi^ow upright unimpeded. The 
soil should in most cases becTeep,, and of such a nature 
that the young plant will receive a constant and regular 
supply of moisture. Nature serves as a guide to us in 
many of the operations connected with the art of propa- 
gation ; yet it should be remembered that the sowing of 
peeds and transplanting are artificial operations instead of 
natural ones, and we follow nature only when it serves 
our purpose, or as we are compelled to do so by natural 
laws. Nature is so plastic that she allows us to mold her 
gifts into forms that meet our wants and tastes, confining 
us only within certain limits that are difficult to de- 
termine. 

Nature perfects as well as destroys, and thus that equi- 
liBrium is preserved which is observ^le throughout the 
vegetable kingdom. If we scatter seed in every instance 
exactly as is done by nature, we should not make more 
than one in ten thousand grow. 

While it is quite obvious that seeds require moisture 
to insure their germination, it is only the acquatic kinds 
that will bear an unlimited amount ; for, while the seeds 
of ordinary field and garden plants may sprout when 
submerged, they require air to insure a continuous 
growth. T^ keep., a seed-bed constantly soaked or^atp^ 
rat ed wi jihjvatejr^s almost as infurii>ofi. M--to allow the 
seed to suffer for the l^ck ol a sufficient amount of mois-y 
^ure, * The propagator mufit always exercise his own good 
j^gment in such matters, varying his treatment accord- 
ing to the size and nature of the seed as well as the kind 
and condition of the soil. 

Seeds forced in a high temperature, or sprouted in a 
low one, usually produce feeble plants. If the t^pe^ 
ture of the soil is between fifty and sixty degrees^^I^L^ 
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it will be f^orable for the germipatipn of jee^sjof planis 
^isJigenou/JEl^^5(^ eiiipates ; but a temperature of ^xt^ 
toseventvaegreefwiU be none to high f cu:,ording^ green- 
hQusepTantsTwhile se^j j^ from thfi w JrQpics jmay neecf tej t 
qrtwen££]^egrees Wgher tem^rature. 

vvnue it is generally conceded that new seeds arc pref- 
erable to old ones, still the idea of newness should not 
mislead the propagator and cause him to employ imma- 
ture seed ; for, in many instances, what would be consid- 
ered a fully ripe seed has not arrived at its best condition 
for sowing or growth. S^eds containing^ a larg^amojint 
<jf naturaL.??oistupei or sap, will of^en fail to groy if 
placed in the ground when naw and fresh ] but if l^ft to 
4ry a few- weeks ox months and then soj^^n, they will ggr- 
minate freely. I am unable to give any scientific reason 
lor these variations, but have learned from long experience 
that while freshly gathered seeds of^some kinds of plants 
"i^ill fail to grow, after having been dried for some time^ 
they germinate very readily. It would appear that the 
lossof natjiral moistjire and shrinking increases the TOj^er 
^fTnSsoiHWBg external moista?^, and^ accelejrafTng the 
che^cal chjmges that take place during germination. 
BijtJfjEbe <lrji^ is allowed to proceed too fqj:^ the vital 
energies are jliminisbed or wholly destroyed. A period 
of >rest, appears to be negessarjLio jthe^^^ee^s of a large 
inanoritj,of plants, ^^hile, on the contrary, there are kyids 
N jrhig EIjQinst Jml placed in a position for grq3gth_beforft 
posing much of their natural rftoistujD^ else theyTSI to 
germinate. F(M:jnstancfi^the_seeds_of' our indigenous 
Whitejf^le {Acer dasycarpum), and those of the Eed 
Maple {A. ruhrum), willnot withstand dryiog^^and must 
either ^::Q5Lwitliin ajfewTSays after falling from the treQ 
or perish, .^t^of the seeds, of Ihe Elm {Ulmus), of 
various species, ripening at the same time as the Maples 
named, and also similar in structure, som^will sprout 
immediately^ while othei^s remain dormant untilThe fol- 
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lowing year, although all may be treated exactly alike. 
The same vaiaatio Ds occ uj^among many^ifferent kiiids 
of seeds, soige^ germii^ating readily" when freshjy gath- 
ered, others requmng^ a seasonof j:Qst, or tune to become 
fully matured "If is well known that there are periods of 
great activity and rest in the vegetation of all countries 
and climates, and these have their influence upon the 
seeds, their vital energies becoming excited with the 
return of the season of growth, and at such times they 
will germinate far more readily than at any other, al- 
though artificial surrounding conditions may appear to 
be the same during the period of growth and when they 
are at rest. 

Xo hasten, the germipatioiL of seeds, gardeners have 
recourse to various expedients. Steggingin^^differgpt 
^lutio ps is often practised with old seeds, ij^^orderto 
soften the outer coveriag^and admit^noisture Jo th^ja- 
vderior and germ. Si^ed&^ithjwifd, horn-likejnteguiixents, 
like those of the Three- thorned Acacia (Gleditschia tria- 
canthos), and Kentucky Coffee tree {Gymnocladus Cana- 
densis), may usually be forced to gern^n3,te by stewing 
a iew days in. warm jvatey, orTltrtrwater may be poured 
over them and allowed to cool to a tefiiperature of about 
100 degrees, and kept at this point until the seeds show 
signs of growth. See4s incrusted with resip, as is usual 
with the Junipers, or wax, as in the Bayberry {Myrica), 
are benefited by steeping in a solution pf pota^ or^they 
may be mixed with majst wood-ashes, and kept in this 
condition jm^ the incrustation is removed and the bony 
nuts are somewhat softened. Potash solutions are to be 
recommended as a steep for all similar seeds, especially 
if they have been allowed to become dry and hard, or 
when it is desired to force their germination in advance 
of their natural season of growth. Li^e is alsojisfid for 
similar purposes, and a few years ago it was highly rec- 
ommended by several European horticulturist)^ for hasten- 
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iug the germination of old Spruce seeds and of other coni- 
fers, ^umbolt is said to have eiji£loyed a dilute solution 
fi fAlorip e with great success ioj^proutfng seeds ; and 
another German, a Mr. Otto^f Berlin, empIbyeJ^xalip 
acid J;o ma kfi^ld seedLggrnijoate. Dr. Lindley, mKis 
*^heory of Hornculture/' describes Mr. Otto's method 
of using oxalic acid, and says that ** the seed were put in 
bottles filled with the acid and left in it until they germi- 
nated, which generally takes place in from tjsrenly^tp- 
fo^tjHgightJioursk" The seeds are then removed and 
sown in the usual way. Very small seeds may be sown 
and diluted acid applied two or three times a day until 
they germinate. 

Mr. Otto claimed that by this means, seeds that were 
from twenty to forty years old grew, while the same sort, 
sown in the usual manner, did not grow it all. But Dr. 
Lindley, in referring to the advantages claimed for the 
acid process, says : " Theoretically it would seem that 
the effects described ought to be produced, but general 
experience does not confinn them ; and it may be con- 
ceived that the rapid abstraction of carbon by the pres- 
ence of an unnatui'ally large quantity of oxygen may 
produce effects as injurious to the health of the seed as 
its too slow destruction in consequence of the languor of 
the vital principle." 

The oxi^ ic ac ^ solution for accelerating the germina- 
tion of seeds, although highly extolled at the time of its 
discovery, has, like many other similar discoveries, gone 
oiit^fji^e and is almost forgotten. At. the present day 
our horticulturists depend iQainlj^upon heal aifd^mpisture 
for revivi:^ing jhe dormgjit energies of their Qld.^;swe}l 
aajieyTfieede, although, as I have said, the alkgjine sqlj*- 
tj ons a j^e^ very^ useful in softening and removing natural 
incrustatiojij of some Tcinds,. and the hard, horn-like 
covering of others. Ei:ost^orfree^iug^is_also-^u8ef^ for 
this purpoge, and alwaysavailaBIe in cold climates ; but 
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heat answers the same purpose for opeuing the pores and 
admitting moisture to the seed proper ; and while 4 n co l4 
cl imatej ,^4iutsand other hfjrd^shelJed^seeiJU^are^ 
^i^ber e the ^^TT&ee^ in wi^t^vEfie same kinds sprout 
just^ freely oq^ hot cliqj^tes, provided they are k§Et^ 
moist and is[armj4i£Qng the sa^ae seaspn. 



OHAPTEB XI. 
PROPAGA330N BY^gjBflflL 

QjJlAj^gE^RiXWTH. — There are ma^jj^inds of 
and shrubs that are readily propag^d by c^JlmgS3 the 
jnat pff or r^ggjie^ .^og^ Sometimes woQ^.twojor^pre 
yeaxs_oI4 Js_us^d for this purpose, ^_t^ with most kinds 
that of Qn^aeasojx!&^rqT?ih produces roots .^jorgL-iea^ly. 
The cuttings are usually taken ^om the p^ent stogkjn 
the fall of the year, as soOnr as the l^es of deciduous 
plants wHl part fronrtfie stem without^injiyy to the buds 
adjacent. 

4^utumn is also a proper tinie to make cuttings of many 
kinds of evergreen plants, particularly those of hardy 
trees and shrubs indigenous to temperate climates. A 
branch, when it ce^ees to grow^ in summer or ^^jtunjn, 
contains a large amount of matter whicli hasj^o^^^asgumed 
any special form or structure, and it is therefor^ in^ji 
proper condition either tQ produce roots or braijches. 
With soi^e kinds of plants it can be made to produce the 
former vei^readily; with others it is quite_difl^cult, 
simply because we have not discovered the proper condi- 
tion necessary for their development ; and it is just here 
that we come upon the great secret in the propagation^ 
plants — i. e.f under what conditions should auttingp of 
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a particular plant be placed to insure growth ? Cut- 
tings of the Willow, Currant, and many other woody 
plants, grow very fj-eely, even if taken from the parent 
stock at almost any time of year ; while it would be diffi- 
cult to make a branch from a Hickory tree produce roots 
under the most favorable conditions ; yet it may not 
be among the impossibilities to propagate the Hick- 
ories from cuttings. The horticulturist, however, does 
not usually seek the most difficult methods of multiply- 
ing plants, but the easiest, and there may be many ways 
of producing the same result. 

As it requires more or less time for a cutting to pro- 
duce roots, it is better to allow an abundance than too 
little ; consequently, we usually make the cuttings of the 
mature and dormant wood in the autumn, because by 
doing so we secure several months in which to produce 
the change ; or, in other words, for roots to form, fiootg. 
roduced ^eftdi ly at a l o:sg^iLtgmpei::atm:e than leaves — 
also intEe'^rk — and thfifie conditions are easily secured, 
evfinin coji^climgt^^ for if th^^earth is frozea on the 
surfaceTit naayjtill be w^jm^e^ougb belo^ to afford suffi- 
cient^^armth to Insure the formation of roots on the 
cuttings of woody plants native of a similar climate. We 
asaijoursel^cs of the knowledge Q|Jbhis_Ja9t,.§nd^a}je 
t^ecuttin^of hardy plants in^the_S^ and eitU^r^laijt 
tl^em immediately where they are to grow, giving further 

prolSCtt5n if necessaryj^or^buryJJjena^^ILSJ^^^^"' ^^ ^^^ 
open ground ; in fact, almost anywhere^at^we can secure 

a teuiperature-Jiut^slightlL .^?^^^ point, 

but no t so wann j^to force the leaf- buds into growth. 

"K'such 8ituaIions^e"TpTioce8s^of J!oi33amg foofcgjwill go 
4jilv2uji some kinds willsiJSuallvbecomp^b~^eI^^^ppl;ed 
witti roojs by the time the regulaf^rowing season "com- 
mences in the spring, that a vigorous early growth of 
stem will be produced. These conditions are produced 
natui:glly in tb«i,open ground, for the temperature of the 
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soil mspripg is generally wanner than the atmosphere, 
and tE^Tower end of a cutting, from which point it is 
always desirable to have the roots produced, receives 
more heat than that portion which is exposed to the air. 
In latitudes where the ground freezes to a considerable 
depth, every one who has ever taken the trouble to exam- 
ine the soil at the time of its thawing out in spring, must 
have noticed that it thaws from below upward, far more 
rapidly than from the surface, downward. Heat descends 
slowly, but cold rapidly, and just as soon as the weather 
becomes so warm that the surface does not freeze, the 
heat from below will rise to the surface. The hot-bed 
used by gardeners in forcing vegetables in cold climates 
is made on the same principle, the object being to secure 
warmth for the roots, while the leaves and upper portions 
of the plant are kept cool. Thus plants are forced with 
what is termed ** bottom heat." 

In warm climates it is just as important to give the 
cutting plenty of time to form roots, or the advance 
proces^^alle^ a callus, as in cold ones ; for if roots are 
not formeTwhen the leaves expand, the cutting is very 
likely to die. The callus which always prec^es th§Jor> 
matl^n of ^oots on all kinds of cuttings, wheT;her from 
ripe or green wood, leaves or roots, is composed of cellu- 
lar matter formed principally from the assimilated sap 
of the plant, and is of a similar nature to the nutrients 
stored up in seeds for nourishing the embryo and young 
plantlet ; and while the callus does not itself become a 
root, it is the immediate source from which the young 
rootlet on a cutting obtains nutriment. By a close ex- 
amination of the callus on a cutting at the time the young 
rootlets are pushing out, it can readily be seen that the 
roots are distinct formations, and not in any manner the 
result of an unfolding or prolongation of the irregular 
masses of exuded matter which is termed the callus. 

Puttings that are jemovedfrom^a ^lar or other pl^ 
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^[hepe they have been ^tored durijig^j he win tei' months, 
to the open ground, ueedTlolbe handled with gj^eat care,^ 
especially if well callused and young roots have cornfS^Ced 
to push out ; for any considerable exposm:e to the li^t, 
to drying windis, or to rough handling, will check the 
root-forming^ process^ if it does not entirely prevent 
further progress toward growth. In taking out cuttings 
of this kind for planting, they should be laid carefully 
in rather shallow boxes, kept shaded, and occasionally 
* sprinkled if necessary to keep them moist while being set 
out. If kept moist or wet the soil will adhere to them 
closely, and the new roots come into immediate contact 
with nutriment. Ujhe^grpuiiiin which thevcutti|xgs are 
to be plauted is rather dry^^nd of "aTopse nature, it is a 
good plan to pjiddle the -cuttings before taking them to 
the place where they are to be planted. Puddling conr 
si^ merely in m^ingjwcater with almost^ny good soil or 
clay,~Torming a composition of the consistency of thin 
mortar ; the lower half or a little more of the cuttings 
are dipped in this, coating the part immersed in mud, 
which will adhere and prevent too rapid drying, as well 
as protect the cutting from injury by light and air during 
the operation of planting. P^iddli^g cuttings, as well as 
the roots of plants, is practiseoextensively by gardeners 
and nurserymen as a ready means of gitLag„ tenaporary 
pcjitection jdjiring transit from one part of the CQuntry^to 
another, and also when transplanting in their own ground. 
Wh^ £e the cljmattg will permit it, the proper time to 
pla^tcuttings is as sooh'as they are made inautumn, 
thereby avoid ing alL je mova laL durij ^ the timeTh~ey are 
fornoing a callns,or producij>g,rqotsj, hjit in cold climates 
it is usuojlj^nec^sary'to give protection of "some kind 
during the winter by pjaciug the cpitings in a position 
wh^rethe root-forming process' may ^ot, be wholly su^ 
gended,>Qven durin^ihe coldest \5^ather. The cuttings 
of some kindsUf^fees and shrubs will grow freely under 
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almost any treatment, while others require all the care 
that can possibly be bestowed upon them to insure the 
emission of roots and their future growth. 

Success, in growing such cuttings in the open air often 
dSi^^SEas muchaiCQH the condition of the soil and the 
mode of planting as upon their proper selection and^gare^ 
during the preparatory stages. Tho^^oiJ, in which cul-^^ 
tings are planted in the open ground should h e^.deep , of 
a i^oroi^ nature, and composed of mat grial8 .,jhat will 
abso|^ and retain^a regular supply of jjpisture. The 
variati^rofjcJiiuat&- shou^^ be ^tte^ed TidtIu4 L CQgr^s- 
Mgding vasjaationja-fiOiJ, which iijwarngjatitjides should 
con^lir^wegf iil abs Q^benjg, sQ^hSTlt will n gt bg dome 
tpojry^in^ummer ; while a ^o^l for the same purpose^ 
the more northe rn lati tjxdes would be better wi^houj; 
the§e_ab3orbents^ liftiiis latitude a loai^ysoil^^ifJ^M 
textur^ is perhaps the best ; one that is not so fineaslo 
caEeand crack on the surface after heavy showers, or 
so loose that it will not retain suflScient moisture to sup- 
ply the wants of the cuttings. The amoui^tof moisJ;ure 
r^^ired^by cuttings jrariga greatly in different species, 
some" requiring little, while others a very large amount. 
The Poplars. Willows, Sycamore and many other kinds 
of trees and shrubs will grow readily, even if the lower 
end of the cuttings are immersed in water containing but 
very little nutriment. But, as a general rule, cuttings 
do not require more moisture than is held in suspen- 
sion in well drained and friable soils. 

Raj]^ substances, such as uodecayed vegetable and ani- 
mal ipatter, should ^ever be allowed npar cuttings ; and 
'^here it may be necessary to use tfianure, it should always 
be old, well decomposed, and thorougWy intermingled 
with the jsoil, and applied some time before the fittings 
are plaj>ted. 

Some propagators plant their cuttings and then cover 
the surface of the ground with manure, the juices of 
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•which will percolate the soil at every shower and furnish 
nutriment in solution to the roots. I have found this to 
answer well in some seasons, while in others a XSSSS^ 
(Mushroom) would spread thr9,ugh the ngiinure, and when 
it came in Qgnta£tj5atb tKeyoung growth on the Qutting 
it was very Hkijjjojies^oy it. This, however, can"De 
prerented hy frequently stirring the manure, and I may 
remark that frequent stirring the surface soil is almost 
equal to mulching for keeping the cutting-bed moist. 
In some soils, and in hot and drycli^aateg 
covftj^ng the^^ ^rf ace ^T ^Tie so nijglth coarse 
hay, straw, spent ta^^^bgijrk or spent hops from 
the breweries, and other similar materials, 
will be of great service in k^e^ing:^e soil 
l Upist and o l^an equable tgnnp^^Atiirft. 
Ma]^[NG Cutjings. — Nearly all plantsegjit 
tsj^rgT;^iJy at or nea^^^tj^ieij^ " 
j^gt^ than elsewhere; tWefoj:e, 
in making cutthigs, it isHways 
well to sever them JHst Uelo^Laj. 
US^^_2yJyi^ ,gs^shown m ^ure 
49, thereby exESSJAg^^hej^^^^-^^ 
a. ^int JjQm^ which j:Qots_app^ar 
^_be_projiuced jnost X^eely . It is 
true that some kinds of plants, 
like the Willow, Gatalpa, and the 
common Quince, emit roots very 
readily from every part of the 
Flff. 49. stem, and with these it is not 





ODTTiNO xryT> 



Fig. 50. 



|TBMpw necessary that they should be ^ut, cutting of 



>s. 



lQWj,Jiu$i. With some 6f °^^^^«™'- 
the hoU ^w stgfiMned^ lai^^s^^gr those h^ng a large_pith, 
Jiketh^Sugar Cafteand Baijabops among the large grasses, 
ortheMocElJrange^ynSga (Philadelphus), and Deutzias 
among shrubs, the orifice is usually entirely Q^osed^ox 
nQ^li,fiQj_gtJhej<4nt3, as shown in figuxeJO, or opposite 
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the buds on the young stems ; and it must be apparent 
that there will be less liability of water Waging within 
the stem and causing decay if the ijutdng is severed JSS^ 
belQwJhe joint than at any other point. 

The ro^ts produced on a cuj^ting are airgposed^ to be 
formed f^GJ33^\eJ^^}J^j^s3^ated judges ^_tEe planj;, 
deposited^mainly between the bajr^ and w gpd pbiit^e 
stems and branches of some^MnSs of woody plants, hav- 
ing a large pith or hollow stem, will throw out roots 
from the inner portion, but this does not disprove the 
general theory of circulation of the sap, or that roots 
emanate only from the assimilated sap or nascent matter ; 
because it is not impossible, nor contrary to* the general 
principles of vegetable physiology, that a portion of th© 
true sap of exogenous plants may not pass from the outer 
to the inner surface of the stems of young wood, at least 
when placed under artificial conditions. 

There are some authors who contend that a bud, either 
latent or developed, is essential on a branch to enable it 
to produce roots ; in other words, roots always proceed 
directly from a bud ; and if a cutting is severed at a dis- 
tance below a bud, the roots start from the lowermost 
one and push their way down under the bark and out at 
the end, establishing a communication with the source 
from which they are to derive their future nourishment. 
It was also claimed by some of the old vegetable physiol- 
ogists, that in the same manner all the buds below the 
surface of the soil, which do not grow upright and form 
branches, produce roots by going down, overlapping and 
intermingling with those produced below them. 

The erroneous theory of roots emanating only from 
buds doubtless originated from the fact that many kinds 
grow more readily from cuttings if they are cut off close 
to the base of a bud, as before stated, thereby strength- 
ening the belief that at this point was located the mate- 
rials from which roots are formed. To ascertain whether 
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buds on ligneous plants must exist on or within a cutting 
to enable it to produce roots, it is only necessary to take 
a section of the stem between the buds (called the inter- 
node), of some kind of plant that has no latent buds — ^for 
instance, a young shoot of a Grapevine, or closely allied 
plaut, and make such a cutting produce roots, which it 
will readily do if placed under favorable conditions. No 
buds will be produced or appear, yet roots will be pro- 
duced more or less abundantly, or in proportion to the 
natural vitality of the cutting and the amount of avail- 
able material which it contains. Of course the roots 
cannot grow to any considerable size, or for any consid- 
erable period of time, without the assistance of buds and 
leaves for assimilating the nutriments which the new 
roots absorb from surrounding materials. 

That roots will live and continue to grow for longer or 
shorter periods, drawing sustenance from the material 
previously stored up in the plant, and ujpon that which 
they absorb without the assistance of leaves or buds, is 
too well known to be questioned. The tubers of herba- 
ceous Paeonias and Dahlias, the thick fleshy roots of the 
common Khubarb and many similar plants, will, when 
deprived of buds, live and continue to emit new roots for 
an entire season, and even for a longer period, but event- 
ually perish, as they do not seem to possess the power of 
producing buds, except at the crown of the plant, where 
there is always a large number of buds. 

The proper l^ngth^ to make cuttings will necessarily 

\jary somewhat, accQrdin£Jo the^ch arac^t eii^of the glgjit^ 
fi^^aji^dnch they a ie ma de, ^jswell agjhejri^jLnerr^^ 

,^ing^them. Qutting^ of fiome^D^g^oftr^es tllaT produce 
roots very freely, like' the^itlows an^Tgome of the Pop- 
lars, may be seymil feet^n length, especially if set in 
moist 01 wet soils ; "While the Qther extreme in s^ae may be 
a single bud with &]}. inch or two of the branch attached. 
The single bud cuttiiig is often employed with free-root- 
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ing kinds of trees, vines and shmbs of rare kinds, the 
cutting being laid down in a shallow trench, or set up- 
right, and then Qovere^ to the depth of a half inch or a 
little more wijh UghTsojl, oiL£Qiaa.,Daaterial that will 
ret^ moisture well, ^n^ at the same time permit' tne 
young ghoots^to^jush re§dilxj.^r9ugh it. Singl?^d, or 
very short cuttings, when planted in the open ground, 
require more attention than longer ones, in order to pre- 
vent injury during dry weather ; still, with proger c^^e, 
they will usually make excellent and vigorous plants. 
As a rule, however, the iMst coMgnientJengthsJor what 
are called rige-wojdsCutlTllgg^of deciduous tree^^^and 
,^hrujjgj^^:e, ^m sixj j^tedtnchgs, ^Ithoujgh tKey are^^ftgn 
made much longej^jrhic^i^ not only fTwaateof^jkterial, 
but quite frequently a Sisad vantage when planting them ; 
for in order to bury the cutting its entire length, as usu- 
ally practised, it must either be set at an acute angle or 
the lower end placed almost beyond the influence of solar 

heat, an element as essen- 
tial for the production and 
growth of roots on cuttings 
planted in the open air, as 
for the germination of seeds. 
Plaiijingjaittings^too de^p 
should be ^voicjed, ^ the 
farther fronfthe surface 
Fig.5i.-TBEHCHPOBcuTT«G8. thcj arc thc Icsg^jol^Jbea^ 

they Receive, and this is quite necessagr. tp insure rapid 
growth, especially after they havebecbme well rooted. 

Planting the Cuttings. — The surfa(Cej)f a^cjjtting. 
l^d^ should fe^ level, smqgth, free from lumps and stone^. 
Draw a line across the bed and dig^a tre^h, by placing 
the back of the spade against the line, pressing it down 
nearly perpendicularly ; then throw out the soil to one 
side, making a trench, as shown in figui:^. 51^ Plac^ the 
<mtting8 against the perpendicular side, of the t|^e3ph, as 
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shown, and t^ to 



T ^d an 





foot, or ^jrith ' 

a gjund^ made from a piece of two-inch plank, shown 
in figq42.^2^,.^^Aiter^t^&.^Qinii^^ about 

^ base^tt he cn ttiag, the ti: ench ,,may be^liedja |rtet;e l 
wl^ tEe^^^mTouiidiog_surf^ce. Witib_n[iattxlEn^§^f. 
ljlan?rEEepacking.or^raeiiQg^oft^^ 

js i§. a very essentialpohrtTrnd qften^^ 
secreiOTsuccpss. This is particularly so wT 
those kmST^at pro- 
duce roots mainly from 
the lower end, where 
the wood is exposed to 
the soil. It is true Fig. 52.-pommBB. 

. that cuttings of soq^e kiitdsjof treea-AnisJ^ruija will grow 
readily 4^ merfilji_thiuist jnto^e^pound, aln^ost^?^- 
^herjiajM-ait a^ ; Ibut to raise such plants re- 

quires neither^perience nor skill ; consequently they 
only call for a passing notice. 

Th^^di§taiU2e_bet5JM^nthe row^sif^cutting^^will depei^ 
entirely up<m the majvner m wjuch they are to be ctrtti- 
4[gted. If a cultivator or ^Iow,is to be used, then tlie 
rows should be two^d a^^^threefefitjipart ; bat if 
to be cultivated entirely witnlhe^hoe, OQC^and a hali|o 
tooJeeMnd^will be sufficient. In sqi pq gojlfl^Ift^(^i;>Ji^ 
raised from cuttings m^ybe Iplijg^th^ 
) gro^nmitUjthe f ollojfi^^sprjng^ aQdthej 
es it is best to ta,^]lE5m 
jn^^^oige coyrenieut, safe 
pl^^^durijjff the"^^pjtefS — ^ 

In makingairdj^anting cuttings of t^teripe ordorajpnt 
WQod of Qvpi^OTeeji^plajjbS, t|jeJafti§:^epiaSt7{nansh^^ 
be puTTOe3^^5£^im deci^upujjjl^ts, except that the cut- 
tings are ,5otjisuaIly m^de as long,^ and they must nxit_b0,' 
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entirely exelu^gdfromjhe liglit,^or^wholly buried in the 
soil ; ^r^in making thein,™fEe iQayes'lire^f^on that 



part of the cutting which remains aBove ground when 
planted. ^covei:eA entirely, as we do with ^^cidu- 
Q^s^cjittingspE^ej^ would soQji^e5^.y. ^^^ leaves of 
our hardy evergreen coniferous plants are covered 
with a compact epidermis, which does not permit 
them to either absorb or exhale moisture very rapidly 
when in a dormant state, and this peculiarity in struc- 
ture admits of their being placed in such a position that 
roots will form while their leaves do not suffer. In cold 
climates they should be placed in what are termed cold 
frames, and covered with glass that has been dimmed 
with some kind of awash that will prevent the direct 
rays of the sun reaching them, and still admit sufficient 
light to keep them in health. In the coldest weather the 
frames may be covered with straw mats to keep out the- 
cold and prevent severe freezing. The Arbor-vitaBs, 
Evergreen Box, Yews and Junipers, are quite readily 
propagated from cuttings made of tlie dormant wood in 
the fall, although this mode of propagating these trees is 
seldom practised, probably because there are others less 
hazardous, and perhaps more convenient. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

BY CITK^GS OFjn^MATUjaElGRO\VTHS. 

When propagating by quttings of ^ the young, growing 
>;^oocL oj^ succulent parts pf~iierbaceous plapts, we^'iaTe 
operatmg with an active vegetation Instead" of one that is 
dormant. In the cuttings made from ripe wood, there 
is a supply of organized Qiaterial from which roots are 
produced ; but in those madelrom the young and grow- 
ing parts of plants, this is only in a state Qt transmutation^ 
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and we aim to continue or accelerate the change, and not 
to check it by our operations. To accomplish this, it is 
generally necessary to ajirround the cutting^ith awjjra, 
moist^and somewhat conBLned^atmosphere, .s5 "fl>at the 
e^EsMion, wliich is very rapid in an~opensvruation, can 
be CQntrolJp4:][f^he quantity of m^ttsture^ven oifl^ by 



to revive them. 

Various devices are employed by propagators to secure 
that peculiar state or condition of the atmosphere most 
suitable to the growth of cuttings of different kinds of 
plants. Q^lass is the principal material used for covering 
propagatinglioii^es, because it is the most durable, and 
through" it- plants receive light, which is indispensable to 
the giK)wth of all those belonging to the higher orders ; 
while, at the same time, heat and moisture are under the 
control of the propagator. These houses may be made 
of almost any size or form to suit the convenience or taste 
of the owner, but those with a double pitph or span roof, 
as shown in figure 53, are the most common, and probably 
the most conv^ient for heating and ventilating, a& well 
as exposuTe to the light and direct rays of the sun during 
the greater part of the day. 

The illustration on page 156 shows the interior per- 
spective view of a section of a well-arranged propagating 
house. It may be made of almost any desired length or 
width, but eighteen or twenty feet is about the usual 
width of a span-roof house of this kind. 

The side walls of the house may be of brick, stone, 
concrete, or other durable material, and in very cold cli- 
mates it is well to bank them up on the outside, with 
earth, and sod over the embankment. The house should 
stand with ends north and south, although a slight devi- 
ation from this direction will not be a serious objection. 
The side walls should be low, not more than four or 
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five feet high, and a row of low frames may be placed 
under the eaves on the sides, as shown in figure 63, or be 
omitted, according to the taste of the builder or nature 
of the plants to be propagated. 

The glass should be of the best quality, and doable 
thickness is preferable to the single. Embed the glass 
with putty, and fasten with glaziers' tins, but put no 
putty on the outside ; use nothing but thick white lead 
paint in the joints between glass and sash. The size of 
glass is immaterial, but if the best and heaviest is used, 
the panes may be of any size, from seven by nine up to 
ten by sixteen, or even larger. Large sized glass, however, 
is more expensive than small ; it breaks quite as readily ; 
consequently, repairs, where large sized panes are used, 
ai'e likely to be the most costly. The furnace and potting 
room should be placed at the north end of the house, if 
such an arrangement can be made without inconvenience, 
and then the south end may be of glazed sash, as shown 
in figure 53. 

The best and most economical mode of heating a large 
house is by hot water. For this purpose there are several 
kinds of boilers in market, each of which has its friends 
among the florists and nurserymen, but all of those now 
in common use are economical, safe, and generally give 
satisfaction. The hot- water pipes should lie side by side, 
although they are sometimes placed one over the other, 
when it is inconvenient, for want of space, to place them 
the other way. The flow- pipe passes under one of the 
side frames, thence through the back under the middle 
one, and then under the frame on the opposite side. The i 
return-pipe passes back along by its side, both lying on 
iron rests made for the purpose. This arrangement gives 
eight pipes the whole length of the house, besides the 
elbows and the few feet that it takes to cross the end. 
The center frame has four pipes under it, while those on 
the sides have but two. In mild climates, where less 
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artificial heat is required in winter, the pipes may pass 
only under the two outside frames, and the center one 
may be used for the plants after they have become well 
rooted, or for other purposes. For convenience in reach- 
ing the plants, and economy of space, the center stage or 
frame is made double the width of the side frames, and 
the depth of all depends upon the purposes for which 
they are to be used. If for small cuttings only, then they 
may be quite shallow — ^not more than six to eight inches 
deep ; but if grafting is to be done, then a greater depth 
will be required, or from one to two feet in depth ; but 
if the house is to be a kind of '^general utility house" in 
propagating plants, then the frames may be made of 
various sizes and depths. The center frames may be 
deep enough to hold potted stocks of good size, and the 
side frames must be shallow, for growing small cuttings. 
The pipes under the frames should be entirely shut in, 
so that the greatest heat in the house will be under the 
frames, in order to give what is termed *^ bottom heat" 
to the cuttings, exciting root-growth in preference to 
growth of the leaf and stems. There should be small 
doors placed along the entire length, opening into the 
passage-ways, that may be opened to let the heat escape 
into the house when necessary to raise its temperature, 
or to lower that under the frames. The passage-ways 
between the beds should not be less than two and a half 
feet wide, and three will be better. If the frames are 
over four feet wide it will be inconvenient to reach across 
them, and a house eighteen feet wide will allow of three 
rows of frames, and two passage-ways of three feet each ; 
or the outside frames may be three feet wide, and the 
center one — ^as it can be reached from both sides — may 
be six feet. 

Arrangements for ventilating the house may be made 
to suit Okie's convenience or fancy, but the openings 
should be mainly at the top or near the peak of the roof. 
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The slope of the roof should be at an angle of from thirty- 
five to forty-five degrees, varying somewhat according to 
latitude, although water, snow and ice will pass off more 
readily from a steep roof than a flat one. A single roof, 
or lean-to, propagating house is perhaps a little more 
economical than a span roof in very cold climates ; being 
less exposed to cold winds, it takes less fuel to heat it. 
Its 'construction and interior arrangement may be the 
same as the span roof, only the center frame, or table, is 
divided lengthways by the main or back wall, which 
should run east and west, in order to have the roof slope 
to the south. The lean-to house may be just one half 
the width of the span roof, or a little wider if necessary, 
and the furnace-room, potting and storing sheds, should 
extend the entire length of the back wall as a protection. 
While professional gardeners depend mainly on a regu- 
larly constructed propagating house for multiplying those 



Fiff. 64.— LATH SCREENS. 

plants requiring artificial heat to force them to produce 
roots, they often employ other means and structures, 
such as the ordinary hot-bed, where a high temperature 
and bottom heat are secured by the Hse of stOible m^^nure, 
leaves from the woods, spent hops, anH other ^inds of 
fresh vegetable substances, wlvich generate heat.^uring 
fermentation. In summer the ordrhary hot-bed frames 
may'^be employed without bottom heat for multiplying 
mainy^kind^ of j)l3nts.^om^CT9eai cijtttings, especially 
tCTSo known l;o pKLd^?® roo^freeTy '^d'withvjittle^care. 
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-when placed in a confined, moist, and rather warm 
atmosphere. Wjien groyn in frames i^rthe^pgn^rgjind, 
the cuttings will need to be aJiadM the same as when 
planted in the house, and this niaylSe given^ using .Jat^ 
Qgree^;^ shown in figuj:e^ or the gJagHS may be d^imm^d 
by applying with a brush a wasn made of skim milk with 
common wjhiting. The cuttings in f^ag^es will need at- 
tention when growing, for ^^^fTSust be regulajjy sup- 
plied, ai\d air^dmi^ted occasionally ^to_£rejentiEhe tem- 
perature ^om reaching $00 high a point during ^^arn^, 
bright days. Common white muslin, made water-proof, 
or coated with boiled linseed oil and well dried before 



Fig. 55.— HAND GLASS. -^ Fig 56.— BELL GLASS. 

using, may be employed for covering the frames in which 
cuttings are rooted during the summer months, but glass 
is preferable, and as it is so much more durable, it is in 
the end the cheapest. 

What are called haii^dglagses (figure ^55), aud_b^l 
glasses (figure v56), may ol^n be employed with advan- 
tage, wjiere on]y a fqwcuttjngs are to be liaised, either in 
the open ground or in an ordinary greenhouse. These 
gl^sse^ are ^Iso^ useful in opveryjg delicate sge^s and the 
spores of ferns, which, owing to their minute size and 
fragile structure, cannot safely be buried in ordinary soil. 

In What Matebials to Plant Cuttings. — ^Various 
kinds of materials have been recommended, and are still 
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ti6ed, ill which to root guttipgs made ot^thejjeej and 
J B^mat ttT^Pgiis o^j)lMtg»" t^tu^, burnt clay or pulver- 
ized brickfchareoal, peaj. Sphagnu m ni oss. and various 
combinations of these and other materials, have been 
employed by propagators ; and while any one, or all of 
them, may sometimes answer the purpose, still, thO-SlOfo 
delicajfi^ the editing, and difficult the plant is to propa- 
gate in this way, thg purej must be tlig^toatfirialje. which 
the cuttings a^ sgt toTnsure the production of roots. In 
a previous chapter I have shown that the exposed cells of 
a branch or leaf taken from certain plants will imbibe 
various poisons and colored liquids presented to them, 
which are successfully resisted by the roots of the same 
plant ; consec^uently, the materi^ best and safest to use 
in growing green cuttings in general is one fireefronp^all, 
^aJiSj^metalJigoxijJfia^^ of any 

kind. TEe most abundant and available material of this 
nature is pure silex (sand). That which maybe obtained 
from the banks of fresh water streams, ponds and lakes 
is generally the purest and best, but that found in the 
ordinary ^n^-pit n\gy beusedjnth3fet^if well wa§hed 
to renaoveth§..^xi^sof iron and other metalTwKjh are 
usuaTlypresent, giving to the sand its red, yellow, or 
other shades of ,Qolor^ When ordinary building or pit- 
smd is to be used lor propagating plants, it should be 
d^g out^^an^^exposed to the weather forj^J6^,,^ve^s or 



monWis previous, m order to^hasteji the further o^idizi^ 
of^thejgetal^ which it may contain, and facilitate their 
removal by washing. Sea-sa^ is, as a rule, too fine for 
such purposes, besides it contains varigus saljjs, and fre- 
quently magpetic^roi; in large quafffities. Many a gar- 
dener has sustained serious losses from attempting to 
propagate certain kinds of plants, through negligence in 
this matter of obtaining jju^^gan^l in which tgplac^ his 
ittings. 

puresa^d is placed in pots, boxes or frames, with 
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|ufficienj_ggeninj^in the J^ottojafi^o aJJow of rapid 
^ram^e, there Islittle danger of ^pMng too much 
^jatgr on the surface, as the sand wuTTJmy retain a cer- 
tain amount ; all in excess pas^g|^2|MU^away. The 
i;ootebeing ^roduci5dfropieJ^[c^(£i?§u^^ 
i]alhe_(aiifctijxg, ng^urtje^nut^iiaent th^in that comSmed 
in the ^fee^f appliedTiajieaj^red jijjtil the cutting is well 
supplied with joots, ^heg it should h^^empLXgdfrpm the 
^nd^and pottfid in^good ^oil^ with.TKtijA^^ or le§s 
^sandjs intermingled, yarying the amount accg 




Fig. 57.— CUTTING OF OBEEN WOOD. 

fcije^najaire^ofJihLe^lap^t being propagated. PlmtsoE a 
soft, sugculgjijnatupe, like the Coleuses, Begonias and 
Geraniums, shouldat first be .placed in a rather light ^^ 
lijor^j^s^soil, while a i»j»^fiMHtfOne may be given to ligne- 
ous plants oTflWf t^flmr^ although it is better-^to err, if 
at all, in placing the newly rooted cuttings in rather too 
light a soil than one that is too heavy. 

Preparin^g »the jUxjitings. — Jn. making cijt tings^ 
the young or ^ucculetttshootg of plants, a portion of ^e 
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l a»yes^ should he allowed toj emam^op the catting ^ for the 
purpose of .^tssisji^gin the n^j^jo^l&UfiXL^tt 
pT^BSxatiojk^tJiS^^ prodg^roois. 

lu selecSng cuttings of ligneous plants, it is advisable, 
when convenient, to take the small, shoi l^ side^shoo ^ 
that may be o at o& i dpse to the jioj;e^maturej£OQi L leay -( 
ing^the ^ipj)rring; ^of J ^jj^ ripfiagd^woQ fattachgd at^oj 
l^asg.; .f^Tas 1 havTstatei on a previous page, in regard 
to ripe wood cuttings, there is 4isuaJli^^^g:cgationjrf 
J^ndg»^nd more^ availal3d£.^grgani^ed mjMeTA at this p^igt 
than elsewhere. "The lo^ erJea yes on the cutting should 
be ^emov^d. This should be done with a sharp knife, and 
the WQjmd^^dgJrft j^jU^hj, jmootl^ ; for severing 

with a/duU knife, or crushing with sheaie, and even pull- 
ing off the leaves by hand (as often practised by careless 
gardeners, who are in such haste that they seldom do 
their work well), will not answer when making cuttings of 
the soft shoots of delicate plants. The old saying that 
anything that is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, is 
certainly applicable here, for no one can ^ too Qgretjiiin^ 
making and plantin g cuttinffl of thft^fq:gen shoots o^ 



where they wiH Qot^e e;5£os^ to the directrayg^ the 
^ujjwhile they are being made. 

It is not always practicable to make cuttings of this 
form, for some woody plants will produce few or no lat- 
eral shoots, unless the leading ones are pinched back for 
the purpose of forcing out side branches, and where the 
latter are not available the terminal, or leading shoots, 
may be used for cuttings, and with some kinds of plants 
the entire new growth of the season may be divided up 
for this purpose. Iji soma, cases the^half^JUpe^wl^ or 
giearlyjpttatuj^shoojajQf her bjifigous plaj j^s, are better for 
oujilngsjihan a youpger growth. With the half woody 
and herbaceous plants, the tips of both upnght and lat* 
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eral shoots are used for cuttings^ and in malting tbem thd 
lower leaves are cut off, as shown in figure 57. The cut- 
tings should be cut square across, just below a bud, or 
the axil of a leaf, and of twigs firm enough to be severed 
without breaking or crushing under the blade of a sharp 
implement. In making yery small and slender cut- 
tings, like those of the Heath {Ericas), a razor in good 



Fig. 58.— STAFBLIA GLAUCA. 

order is none too sharp an implement for this work, and 
the heel of the cutting may be placed on the thumb nail^ 
or a piece of horn when bemg smoothed off before 
planting. 

Mo general rule can be given a;S to the exfl»ct iiBaejQJJ 
Isepar^itrng the^cufcting^om tbe^^ with^^om^ 

it is better "to take them offwhile the growth is very 
youjig^aoijea^r, while withiithgjas it should bes9me- 
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wh^jtmatttrejand^firfli. CJftttingMif the succulent plants, 
like tKe~Sfapelias (figure 58), and the Hfl-Q^fta and others 
of a similar structure, are benefited by a few hours or 
eyen days of dr ying: before planti ng, or they may be^set 
in dcjjaJwLQJLBwil a few days Jjelare any water is applied. 
But at no time should cuttings of these plants be watered 
yery freely, but the sand in which thoy are set should be 
kept only slightly moist. Some propagators make a 
practice of wilting the cuttings of Geraniums, Acacias, 
Banksias, and many other kinds of plants, before placing 
them in the cutting boxes or frames, but others appear 
to produce just as good results without it, planting the 
cuttings as soon as made. 

CuTXXNGS OF^E LgAV^s. — The leaves of many kinds 
of plants may be empTCf^ed in 
making cuttings whenever it is 
necessary for their rapid mul- 
tiplication. In propagating 
woody plauts by cuttings of the 
leaves, the leaf is usualbp take n 
off ^ntirft,^wit^^J;be_£gtiole or 
leaf-stalk attached, as shown in 
figure 59, the leaf-stalk in this 
case representing the stem of 
the ordinary cutting. Such cut- 
tings should be taken ^^hileJJifi. 
Iga^isjjes^ and in a condition 
for supplying the proper ma- 
terials required for the produc- 
• tion of roots and buds, and 
placedjna^^arm^jnmstaM con- ^.^ 59.-LBAjr op lilao. 
fi«filiatnipsphere, or t^eatgd in 

the same way a^ the ordujary-^j^figjiiuttiBg. Not only can 
the leaves of the coinmon Lilacs, Roses, and various other 
kinds of ha^dyshrabsandireesj^pro^^ 
og jhe leg ^espSutSere ^e hundre3sof tEencommon and 
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rare species and varieties of tender greenhouse and bed- 
ding plants that may be, and some often are, multiplied 
in this manner. Certa4nkin^ajgrodupfi,,X09i4^sofj;eel^ 
from their leaves ihat^it is not necessary to use or pre- 
serve the leaf -stalk, but the lefi|^maj^beJaid4owji,wiJ 

pogs thruajiJbliJ^ugh it as showVin the Begonia leaf. 



Fig. 60.— LEAF OP BEGONIA, PRODUCING YOUNG PLANTS. 

figui:ej6p> Q^th^leaf may be^ut up in{o^sm.Qllj)jfic§^j5d 
then sQt upright in sand, when eaoh jp^a'tof the leaf will 
soon proSuce roota^ Jmds, and then new leaves, as shown 
in figui^e 6L 

The thick, fleshy leaves of the common Bryophyllum 
calycinum, as they fall to the ground, will often throw 
out roots and buds from their edges, and, ^ lef t,jind;s- 
tur^ed, these buds, sfiicn becoj^ie vigorous individual 
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]glants. Not only are the Bryophyllums, Begonias, Ges- 
nertas, and many other kinds of closely allied plants^ 
propagated by cuttings of their leaves, but among the 
eucculent Cactuses, Stapelias, Echeverias and Cacalias, 
either their jgaves^ ^ lea jjj ke ste rns, are goograllijafij^ 
gloved^ inmultipmn^ therari ans spe cies and varieties in 
cultivation. 

Settl sg the Cuti^ jtgs. — The depth and distance 
apart at which quttings should be ^et^must necessarily 
vary accorc ^n^ tq JEeir^leng ^and tj ugkness, but, as a 
w^ e^ one-h gJlttieireja^ire^len^H should be Qovered when 
set in a position for growth. 

The more us^al lengths for green cuttings are from 
t ^o to fo itfjnchgg ; "consequently, the 
sandin the boxes need not be of 
greater d^tb than to givg jcpom for 
the production of roots, and insure 
the retention of fiuflici^nt amount of 
naaifitujc^-arpund tlie.base of the cj^- 
ting. If the sand in the boxes is 
made rather moist, a sharp or pointed 
stick, or dibber, may be employed for 
making the small holes in it for the 
reception of the cuttings, but where 
the cuttings are small, and a large 
number are to be set, a pane of glass 
is a better implement, for by pressing 
one edge down into the sand, a 
straight, narrow trench is quickly Fie. 61. 

made across the box, and into this the piece op begonia leaf, 

, , .J, J UGED A8 A OCTTINO. 

cuttmgs may be set very rapidly, and 
at any distance apart desired. When a row has been set, 
the glass may be inserted near it, and with a slight side 
movement the s^nd pressed firmlji aga^st th,Q^ui±in^, 
or the sand, or other' material, may be^pressed down 
around each cutting, separately, with the fingers or the 
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large end of the dibber. After^lling ^tbe bo ^g, the c ^ttin^ 
may be sp rinkled m th wajer, w hich will^ aid^jnjjher^in 
no mp^ fi n^ the s^ nd aboutthej^o ofthcjcuittijigg. 

The professional florist, with the Conveniences for 
propagating plants in quantities, will seldom have occa- 
sion to employ anything of less size than boxes^ holding 
several dozen or a hundred cuttings, but the amateur may 
often have occasion to raise a less number of plants of 
certain species or varieties, ^nd^in doing so have recourse 
to ordinary flo^ex-pots, for this purpose, placing them in 
a window, or by the side of some building or board fence^ 
where the requi^eam^jint^ofj^i^at niay be obtained dur- 
ing the summer months. 

ings are set in pots filledwithji^n^, 
win3ow ofinri5fainarjfroom m sum- 
mer, or even plunged in a 
half-shady place in the open 
ground, they are very likely 
to be occasionally neglected, 
hence suffer for want of moi^ 
lure. To prevent this, and 
ifi^re a constant and regular 
supply, ^Wi^^device shown 
in figuo^ 6? is frequently em- 
«. ^ ployed. In this two pots 

Flff. 63.— DOUBLE POT FOR ^ -^ j -j » --< 

CUTTINGS. ^^® used, one mside of the 

other, with suflBcient differ- 
ence in their sizes to leave a space betvreen, which is 
filled with sanjj, c c, and into this the cuttings are in- 
serted. The nqle in tixe bot^piisi, of* the inner or smaller 
pot is stopped with a corE^wd the pot is then employed 
as a reservoir for holding wajer,"^' If the smaller pot 
is of the ordinary unglazed'^nd, enough waterwiUpi^ 
Qolat^ through the sides and bottom to keep^^rtiesand 
faSIv moist, but noyer saturated. The small, inner pot 
should be kept filled with water, or at least not be allowed 
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to become entirely empty. By setting the cuttingsclpse 
t ojbhe rji g of th^jn&jde pot, a b^lT^apnEIl^ ^^^ tSE- 
covering the cuttings, thereby insuring a close, moist at- 
moSpIiere, and preventingtooj^pid^^vaporation of t}ie 
juicespf^Uiecutiiqffs through ^eir Ig gtye^ ^y~employ- 
iagTSrgerpots^d tilling tfiem about lialf full of sand, 
the cuttings may be covered with a large pane of window 
glass, laid llat on the top of the pot. Boxes six to eight 
inches in depth may be employed in a similar manner, 
and often with excellent results, for cuttings of Gerani- 
ums, Coleuses, Fuschias, and other kinds of plants that 
are readily propagated from green cuttings. With giants 
t;batjTfije< ^o easi ly propagated, 
a similar arranget^ ent ofj hgjots 
may be employed, and the space 
bet\5^n the tw^^filledji^ith mo^s, 
tan, ^>rcTr^jg!iid7and tneTJenter 
one atS2r5^^ 3iJth sapd, pmrtfig 
the cuttlpgpm^this ^ inste ad of 

arqund^ijTar^m^e pr^Cg^^ ar- 
rangementjemploying two bell 
glasses, as shown in figijre GSp-^ 
the large r bell gl ^s ; ^Jlji^nner, 
or smaUprone ; c, cutting ; ^sand 
* tfiCinner pot ; ^e^filfedspa" 
betv^^Cirth^JO^ ; ^j Qheoj ^ter, or largei;,^^^. With this 
devlceT^Hpi^oper attoation for securi^gatem^rature of 
seventy to eighty aegrees Fahrenheit, cuttings of many 
kinds of plants usually considered quite difficult to propa- 
gate, may be forced to prodijQeroote in a few days or 
weeKs. I 

Many other devices are employed in propagating plants 
from green cuttings, but the principles governing the 
operation are the same in all, and while the propagator's 
ingenuity or fancy may lead him to vary the mode of 
doing a thing, he seeks only the rapid production of roots. 



Fiff. 63.— DOUBLE BELL 
GLASS FOU GX7TTINGS. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



PROPAG 



.5Xi^^- 



The same principles given ^o^'P^^P^g^^'i^g plants by 
qatting3 are applicable tojajei^yj^i^uthis^digerenc^ : 
l^jers of ^ the green anS'growing pa^ do noLneedto b^ 
sucfoundedwith Jjconfined^ alajaosp^re, iSorder ^opr^ 
ve^ a loo rapid evaporation of their j^icfis. throng Jhe 
leaves; — ^^ jayer ig' ojtsra^cutting th jit is all owed to_rp- 
mqjn^attach^jj to tTie pa ^ntsplant until it has produped 
^ots^rbugh which it may, collect suslenance**ftnrself- 
support. 

Vario^smejiods are employed topmduce this result, 
such as ringing, girdling, twistingJTonguing, or partly 
dividing that portion of the stem or branch on which it 
is desired that roots shall be formed. All these distor- 
tions of the stem or branches of the plant layered are for 
one object, that is, to check the downward flow of sap. 
Eoots^hen become necessaiy for supplying sustenance to 
tne'^tting, or layer, and are consequently formed. 
The most common method of preparing layers is that of 
making a tongue on the under side of the branch. The 
operation is performed thus : Mgjce aj^ jggisiQjt Jn th e 
la^fanch or^art of the-vplant to be^J^^ere^, just bejow a 
^iidpcirrting through the bark and into the branch to 
the depth of one-quarter to one-half its diamejer;s.thejx 
pass the knife upward for ah inch olr more, according to 
the size and nature of the plant being layered, splittipg 
the branch lengthways, forming the tongjoje as shown in 
figure 64 at a. The branch is then^^nt dojvn and 
fastened in its place vby means of a hooke5\^eg, e?, 
and the end tied uj> to a stake, v^^^ shown it^^figure 
.64. That part on whicU the incision is made is 
covered with, soil or other material that will exclude it 
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troin light and air, while at the ?ame time keeping it 
^loist, thus aiding the de velopm e nt of jgotg. In making 
layers of certain kinds of smallEerBaceous plants and 
slender vines, it will not be necessary to use pegs or 
stakes to hold the layer in place ; but with larger plants, 
they are usually needed for keeping the layered branch 
steady and in one position, while the new roots are being 
emitted. 

Twisting, coiling, or notching the branch, so as to 
partly separate the fibres, will often answer the purpose 



Fig. 64.— LA.T£BEI> BRANCH OF A TREB. 

equally as well as tongiiing. G^ ^dling the branch to be 
layered, J gl rem^ xl^ggring of bark a half incb or more 
in width, i^^anot^^^modT^^^^ the ajbumum to 

t^e soil and checkmgTHe flow of sap in woody plants. 
B^3i^ the branch at^jverj;^ acute^ angle will qttei). 
answer the same purpose, buEThiTcan only be done with 
Safety on plants with tough wood and bark. There are 
many kinds of ligneous as well as herbaceous plants that 
will p^uce roots freely, and in a few days' time, from 
branches merely laid on the surface of the ground and 
covered with almost any kind of material that will keep 
them moist ; but there are others that produce roots very 
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tardily, or not at all, even under the most careful an^ 
skilful manipulation. 

In preparing layers of those j^antsw^ich produce root3 
y ^ slo wly, it is best to ^^te^ that partwWcK^isTmxIed 
as muclias possible with ^ity ; but with many kinds no 
igturba^ceofthfi^nati^^ is necessary. With 

nearly allkinds of climlung and jrailingplants, such as 
Wistarias, Tecomas, Honeysuckles^X^S^^fe^'oJ, „G^^ 
Passifloras, etc., itj^oijly-^ecggsaryjojay the stejijsm a 
shallow trench, early25,si^gr^ndrwhenrtne fiudspusE 
into growth, draw the^oiH^k into place ; thus treated. 




Fig. 65.— LATBB OP vnra. 

each shoot will produce a plant. Jgoot^ will usually be 
emitfced jjuotbun^nce the entire length of the old stem, 
as shown in figm*e 65.^ 

When roots arSmsrt'produped as freely as ^esirgd^JJuin 
the l^jeped cane may be J)enl,, as shown in figi ire 6 g, 
a method quite generally practised with the Wistarias, 
Passifloras, and similar yines, especially when a large 
number of plants are sought, in preference to a few 
of more vigorous growth. If only a few strong plants 
are wanted, then the cane may be layered with one single 
bend, as practised with shrubs and trees. (See figure 64.) 
In pr^aring ^hruba.. and , trees for th^- purpo^eofprp- 
duciqg layers therefrom, it is often necessaryto ,^^i 
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th^mback severely, the^^eaywevious, so that a large 
number of q ^oot gi shall siar^irdm near the ground, 
^lanja^j^s prepared are technically termed ^ools} 
an^^all the new ^oot^ are l^ered^Jn^^y^ oa^;;;^^ 

if 




son, tugnnon^ should be lajcecgd the^gext but the^ 
new growths be allowed to grow unchecked, qo that th^ 
pawal^^tocl^ma^i^ain that stiiength of which il has 
been depiiyed by excessive layering. With some Idnis 



Fig. 67.— STOOL BANKED 17P. 

of^pls pts it is not necessary to bend down or layer the 
shoots, but merely to ianjc them ^up with soil, as shown 
in figure 67, and when the sJjooCs^have t^rqyn out 
XOot§ r from their base, they are slipped ofE from the 
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main stalk and plahted out separately. The Quince; 
Plbiscus, Cercis, Paradise Apple, and many other kinds 
of trees and shrubs that produce roots readily, are exten- 
sively propagated in this manner. It is certainly more 
convenient for the purpose of layering, if the branch is 
near the ground ; yet it is not positively necessary, be- 
cause soil, or other material which will answer the same 
purpose, may be elevated to the branch to be layered. 
A platform may be made, upon 
which to place the soil (figgreg^), 
or boxes and pots^ filled with it 
may be agspen^d among the 
branches of aTree and the shoots 
layered therein, '^u^ in making 
layers of this kind, it will require 
, mi^recarp to keep the a^il m9ist 
aroi^d the layer than when they 
are placed in the earth in the usu^ 
manner. It will seldom be neces- 
sary to make layers of branches 
that cannot be bent down to the 
Fig. 68.-LATER IN POT. g^^^j^^^ gtiu^ iustancss may occur, 

where it will be desirable to secure some freak in this way. 
^TiME^.^F0|L-MAKt5:G_li4JERS. — The prc^ertipie, or 
season, f ^r making layers is as variable a§ thaTlfor mak- 
ing cuttings. But, 5jS_arjilg^Jaj(Brs should be ma4ew^le 
the paiwt pl^^tisgriiwing most rapidly, because rooj^ 
will be pro&uced^aTsucfir tim esmorFfeadlly than at any 
other, althougnwitETSCTeralKinds it will make very little 
difference, as they produce roots freely under almost all 
conditions and from all parts of the plant. With the 
larger proportion of both deciduous and evergreen trees 
and shrubs, layering should ^otJ)egin. until tljejeayes 
have fully expanded, and the. new 'growth of the season 
is fairly under way. If layered earlier, many of the de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs will ^^ bleed," as it is termed. 
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from the wounds made on the layered parts^ and the sap 
flowing from these wounds will otten corrode and other- 
wise injure the exposed cells and entirely prevent the 
production of roots therefrom. Wounds made in the 
branches of coniferous trees during the winter and early 
spring months are usually soon covered by the ^uding 
^in^ the severed dnd otherwise exposed cells tfergoy 
becoming fully protected, not only against the influence 
of moisture from without, but it effectually prevents 
the formation of a callus and production of roots. For 
this reason, such Qonifers^^asPines, Spruce, and Firs 
should always be l^yered^ai^aTrme wlien the sai us tt gn- 
n^stMid flowing mosTrapidly, as 5[uriug11ie first growth 
of spiing and^eSIy summer. ~ WitB'sQ^ekinds^ofhardy 
deciduous trees and shruljs the au^mnis tHebetlef^ sea- 
son iQ^whfcfi^to nnrke layers, for the reasons given for 
making cuttings at that season, but such variations will 
be noted further on. The advantages and disadvantages 
in pi'opagating plants b3[Jaygrs are : 

^rst^It is a vei5[simgle^£roc^ss of multiplying plants 
by which an inexperienced person may propagate many 
species and varieties that require greater skill by different 
processes ; in other words, it is especially yaluable to 
aioatejjw who possess neither skill nor facilities for propa- 
gating plants by the more advanced and superior modes. 

Seco0, ItJs-a Q^s^^ mode, with by far the larger 
number of ligneous species, a ^he pg re^JJ^l^^&Lsttstains 
tbeja^ei:jintil it has produced ,j;oot5 through which it 
may, when transplanted, derive nutriment for self-sup- 
port ; hg^t the roets produced qji layers are seldom of^ as, 
fi|;m a te,5ture, neither do they mature as earlyas t^se 
produced on cuttings : h^nce their inferiority. 

^%ir^With many kinds oT^lants much larger sp^d- 
mens may be obtained in less time^than is possible by 
cu#tings^and, as size is frequently more highly appre- 
ciateTffian quality, large layers are usually in demand. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



PROP AQ4TI0N BTL^K^SLA^^DJ^SIpI^ 

iackers^reahogt^ which are prod^cedffDm latent or 
^rai^TO^s^^g^loj^ the subterranean stems or ^jootg^ 
ShootsTparSpring up from the base of the main stem of 
a plant are often referred to under the name of ^tem- 
suckers, but "sprout" is by far the more appropriate 
name, as they are of a very different origin, and should 
not be confounded with the t,]rue,s3ic^s of plants. There 
are hundreds of ^jffere^t kinds and species of plants 
which, under certain conditions, produce sprouts quite 
freelyyfrom their qro^s or the base of their stems, but 
seldom or never a true Quck^r from the roots. 

The common Dahlia and Pseonia are familiar tuberous 
rooted plants that produce sjgroijjts or stems ^^om their 
QTowjis, buti^ buds or gjuckejrs from any pmof the 
tulBer or root below it. AmMg trees, the Catalpas, Ma- 
ples, Magnolias and CJhestnuts are well known kinds that 
pj'oducesBJMjuts freelyT^Mt seldom or never ,asuckpr. 

To increase by suckers appears to be one oTnature's 
methods of multiplying certain kinds of plants, and when 
these are brought under cultivation it becomes a ready 
and simple means of propagation. It is very probable, 
however, that long CQntinued^propag^jtionbjj^^^ will 
intensify the habit jintil ^he plajit nmlt^iiej so JCgEiiJly 
4n~Fhis way, that it will lose much of its original value, 
even^i? it does not bo^ome ajU intolerable nuisance to the 
cumvator. The propa^iion_o^^nts^ natural ^ucke]:s 
is certainly a ci^nvenignt process^^Mj* upon the whole it 
ienis more^o.the d^generatiQn oOl^e s^eQies^or^variety 
thus multiplied than tcTfmprovibg it ; cousequoftnyH^ 
should joeier be4:esqi:ted to except with some of the §r^le 
^pecie§^like the Raspberryand Blackbeny, or hgr^eous 
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plants, wl^cha£e^fi:e2uentlxtra^ or rejjewed f rpm 



^^ckojsJrgBi^old^gagTj^Chgj^^ and other kinds 

.of fruit trees may, under some circumstancss, be worth 
preserving, especially when other means of propagation 
are not at hand ; but tiiegs raised f roin^ these^suck^rs are 
^ldopaj£2S^^*^8H2>^H2^Si2-^^J^^ 

^at§ d,b3^thgy and more scientific ^Qgjjvj^ ^Thesame 
is true of many kinds of forest treeswEich sucker more 
or less freely ; and while there may be no difficulty in 
transplanting the siick^iM rnd making them grow, they 
as a rule> in ferjo L'to seedlings. 
fSare manj^kmdsoi herbaceous plants, such as 
Japan Anemones, the Pachysandras, Lilies-of-the- Valley, 
and some of the herbaceous Spiraeas, that are usually 
propagated by- suckers, but they are so frequently trans- 
planted and divided that no apparent deterioration has 
as yet been observed from this long continued mode of 
propagation. 

Pj^opagat^q^by Divigio^ — In propagating plants 
by divisions, we take-Mvantage of all the various forms 
of growth wherein buds or sprouts appear on the crowns, 
side shoots, or the base, of the stems. With many kinds 
of herbaceous plants, divisioft^ the clumps of the buds, 
stems and l^ot^ is the most common mode of propagation. 
There are also various kinds of ligneous plants which 
may be rapidly multiplied by divisions, employing for 
this purpose the sprouts whjch spring up froiujfche J)ai5e 
. of their gtems. . The number of these sprouts may be 
greatly increased by severely heading-b^gk tjiejjaginjtg^ 
early inspripg, thereby forcing the stump to produce a 
largeTiunilber, and permitting the entire forces of the 
i^ots^ to be expended in pi:oducijig buds and sprouts. 
After tl^se sprouts have reached a moderate size they 
mity be bari^ctf^p and their b^s covered withsoiL to 
induce the formation of roots at^EBirpoinl7"ardesmbed 
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in the preceding chapter ; but this banking must be 
yaried aociirding^to the nature of the plant operated 
upon ; for, in someinst^nces, to place ear^h^jpund 
yo^ng, sueeulenr^jouts would destroy them, while on 
other5,-TTrots^ would be produced morefieely than if the 
operation was delayed unfcil they were nearly or quite 
mature. W-h^ sjacfe^s^JiiOits h^ve become well furnished 
with ^ootj, whether it be at the end of the first, second 
or thim season, they may be slipped off and planted out 
separately. In propagating plants by divisions, the best 
time for semrating sprouts from^theparent stock, or 
dividing up cltrmps of herbaceous plants^ is when they 
are in a dormant state ; but this does not occur in all the 
plants indigenous to any country, at one time, or during 
any one season. It is perhaps true that tlie larger pro- 
portion of the plants cultivated in the gardens of tem- 
perate climates are in a sQmi-dorm^t condition during 
the coldermopths ; still it is^welT known that tEe roots 
of certain^Emds grow very rapidly, while the aerial parts 
are to all outward appearances in a state of complete rest. 

With by far the larger number of the species of plants 
cultivated 4n cold climatesj^ring is the best season^foj 
dividing and^toilSpiantmgTbecause the warm rains which 
usually"falr'at this season favor the production of new 
roots as well as buds and growth of stem. But in mjld^ 
Qlimat§g, where the ground does not freeze, or at least 
not To any considerable depth in winter, th ^autun ^ 
Qionths would be preferable, in which to do such work, 
toThose of spring. 

There are, however, m^ny kii>ds oj. bulbous, tuberous, . 
and fibrous rooted horbaceousLplan^s indigenous to cool 
and coM climajbes that mlike all their stem and leaf-growths 
eai-ly in spfing^and then rest during thejif^anest weather 
in summer. No amount of rain or degree of heat will 
force them to make a second growth. With such plants, 
among the most familiar of which are the spring flower- 
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ing bulbs — the Narcissus, Hyacinth, Tulip, etc., or the 
fibrous and tuberous species of early Anemones, Spiraeas, 
Dicenfcras and Perennial Poppy — dividing the bulbs and 
clumps and transplanting should immediately follow the 
ripening of the foliage, for this time is the beginning of 
the dormant season with these plants. 

Eoot-growth and development of flower-buds will take 
place later in the season, and while no stems may appear 
above the surface, they are gathering materials for the 
ensuing season's growth. In a few instances, as in the 
common Garden Lily {Lilium candidum) and Oriental 
Poppy {Papffver orientale) a part of the main leaves of 
the plants push to the surface early in autumn. Owing 
to the wide difference in the habits and structure of 
Blant3, no one season,^ortTine of year, can be considered 
aa best for dividing and transplanting all kinds. 

In the common herbaceous species of the Pseonia and 
Dahlia we have types of a class of plants that produce 
tubers with buds clustered at the apex or crown, and not 
distributed over the entire surface, as seen in the !^otato 
and American (commonly called Jerusalem) .Artichoke. 
In pia^gagatipg the varieties of either class, we have only 
to sepa^TtheJjgd&Jeavipg^ tubgr^ ajnjj^^ of 

one attac^M^ the^j^or the purpose of s^nplyipg it 
with sustenaiicr"jintil^^j^ 

Many of the fibrous-rooteJ plants which grow in tufts or 
stools, as seen in some species of Grass, Garden Pinks, 
and other common plants, are usually propagated by 
divisions. All pla^ whicjKnatur^Uy pro^U^bi^ 



bi^lbs, or tuljQTS on thei5;foots^9i:^subt^ 
IjsualtJ^-fiiore iS^JJtypi'opag^dT)? root ^ivisiops than 
^eTnose which dofiOt sliow suSff formations, but, as I 
have already shown, with many kinds the existence of 
buds is of no importance whatever, because there is an 
inherent power in the plant sufficient to produce them 
whenever they are required. 
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manys^spOTBToiplants, such as the common Stj gwbeg gr^ 
some of the Potentillas, Saxifrages, audrarjpus species 
of G^rasseSj|which t ^ov o g ^oDg,^g ien3er^l^Qots, :pxg 
duoigg^TMiaj^kav^^ joints. 

Plants of ^iskind^^uirp^ very littlearti ficial aij lntlieir 
propagation ; ,gtill,JK£oajiJiastende^^ and growth 

l^v keeping the surface of tEe grouad^ncjjL^andlooge, 
applying water whenever necessary. In pi^pa^jting the 
comu^n 'Strawberry ]ij runners, the young^^l^jats may be 
layered in ,apiall pi^ts filled with, rich soil, and then 
plunged in the bed and in the most convenient position 
to receive the undevfloped plant when ready for pro- 
ducing roots or layering. By this mode the roots are 
confined within the pot, forming a close, compact ball, 
which facilitates transplanting and prevents any serious, 
check to the growth of the young plant. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



PRQPAGATIQN BY 



The propagation of-jJaTita l ^j^fy^^ -finttinga. has its ad- 
vantages an d"lls3isad vantages. With some kinds, such . 
,as certain species of the gaspberry an^^lac^berry, it 
will yield plants far superior to those usually obtained in 
the form of natural suckers ; but with fruj^tregp, such 
as the Pear, Plum, and Cherry, it should TX§\ej be^EQy 
ployed, exc:ept whenoio other ipode can be made available, 
or for the purpose of saving some choice variety from be- 
coming wholly extinct. 'Crees th^t naturally pfoduga 
s^ipker^ are likely to have^thisToabit intejisified by contin- 
ued~p^opagation by either suckers or root-cuttipgs ; but 
there are others upon whom it does not appear to have. 
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*this effect, and with siich the propagationby rooti^jj^ttiu^ 
,2S^to be recommended as a very cheag^au^TMCSIIent mode 
of increasing the number. 

Plantajhgit ^roduce^ su ckers frp^ can ^gj^ally bejg'o^ 
f BQ g^ root-;^ ]iJjJag^^^^r^^^''^^^^Q^ limited to these alone, 
for there are ma, ^ kin j.g ^hat se ldom or never produce a 
,guck^ under natural conditions, that under artificial cottf 
ditions ipa^^^be readily propap^^tedj3y root-curings, ^hy 
„gneplaj^tj>os§^ses so much 4titalttj;;ttaf^^ 
from the leaves to the most minute point M^IFooty can 
preadily be made to produgej^^separgteplant^j^D^ with 
an other every attempt at such 3ivision is unsuccessful^ 
caui^op>e scientifically explained. The fact is apparent — 
the caqse unknown. 

fifiot-cuttiixgs of hardy plants are usually made in 
mitunm, for the same reasons given for making cuttings 
M Tipe wood at that season, and in all such operations it 
is well to keep in mind. that it takes time for changes and 
the reorganization of cellular matter. T^e size of the 
cutting will necessarily d^n^ somewhat upctfTthe kjud 
ol^pjant under propagation, and ttiemanner of keeping 
throijgh the ^^iiltgr mustv.also be^^ne^T considerably, 
owing to thTdifference in the nature of the roots. Some 
kinds will require more warmth and moisture to develop 
buds and new roots than others ; but the p^j3pagaiQr wb.o 
closely ^ ^tch pe the progress of his work c^n rea(Jilx^vaEy 
tl^econditionstom^etther^ and every 

^inHr^'EIe^nT^i^^^^ process iQ^givir 

m^jreheaJiKor retar^^ 
teiu,£era^re. 

As a pacl^ng material in which to store root-cuttingff 
of all hardy plants, none is equal to the common Peat- 
sagjosg, or Sphagni^ from the swamps. It wilLh^Jd 
^ipi^re w^l, li^ol^cgsil^nBiw^ey and will_notJeia»ent 
and heat, ev^gjvh^ packed closely and subjected to a 
hirh temperature. It is ako a clean and sweet material 
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in which to pack away cions, roots or cuttings of any 
kind, whether they are to be preserved for a few days or 
for months. 

The. next beat mat^ial for this purpose is clean, sharp 
„pand, and it is more generally used, probably, because 
very abundant, and less labor is required in packing away 
as well as removing the cutting, than when moss is used. 
Ordinary soil, if of a rather light, sandy nature, will 
answer very well as a material in which to store ^uitti^gs^ 
but either mogs or sp,nd is better. 

In making cuttings of the rooj^o^ such hardy plants 
as the Raspberry, Blackberry^ Juneberry, and viarious. 
oiiiamental shrubs and trees that are usually propagated 
by this mode, the roots should be taken up as soon as the 
plants have ceased growing in. the fall, and.cut into piec^ 
of from OQC to thcQe incheg in length, but in some coarse^ 
growing kinds^ such as the Paulownia, they may be a little 
longer. Then prepare some bpxes^ by boring holes4nthe 
bottom to iiiajire good ^j^age, and glace a layer of moss 
or hay over the holes, and if ^and is used (or pacj^ng, 
spread on an inch or two in depth and ov^r this a layer of 
the cuttings, then another thin layer of sand, and so on, 
untiriihe box is full. When moss is used as a packing 
material, proceed in the same way as with sand. If a dry 
place can be secured in the open ground, the box contain- 
ing the cuttings may be buried there and then covered 
with sufficient earth to prevent severe freezing during 
the winter. A little freezing will not injure the cuttings 
of hardy plants, though it may retard the production of 
buds and new roots ; but a coqI cellar is the best place in 
which to keep root-cuttings, because it will be a conven- 
ient place for examination from time to time, and their 
condition be ascertained as often as necessary. The 
greatest danger to be guarded against when cuttings are 
stored in a cellar is high temperature, which may forc;e: 
them into growth before the time arrives for plating- 
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out. The temperature of the Qella^ should remain only 
a fev degree§^ove thetjcr^ljig point, until the approach 
of warm weather in spring ; then, if the callus and buds 
have not formed, increase the temperature as much as 
may be necessary to excite growth. It will be found in 
practice, that root-cuttings of certain kinds of plants pro- 
duce a callus, buds, and even young shoots in a much lower 
temperature than others, hence the necessity of frequent 
examination. There is also a very marked digerejice in 
the readiness with which root-cuttings ijf th^ same^enu^ 
produce buds, and very often, when two varieties of the 
same species are treated exactly alike, and placed side by 
side, one will produce buds and even shoots several inches 
in length, before the other has emitted a callus. I have 
often found this to be the case with root-cuttings of roses> 
and a little forcing with bottom heat was needed to make 
certain varieties produce buds. The intelligent propar 
gator will readily see where a change in treq^tment is re- 
quired, and bear in mind that it is onTy%'ciose attentioji 
in such matters that success is to be attained. 

In warm or hot climates popt-cuttings may be planted 
out as soon as they are made, pi^vided th^re is, a certainty 
of sufl&Qient rain falling to ensiij:e a supply of n^isture ; 
but keeping them under axiiBcial.CQnditiwis will ti^Uafly 
yield the most satisfactory results. In all cases the root- 
cuttings should be made when the plant has matured its 
growth of the season, whether it be of herbaceous or 
woody species, and the propagator should not forget that 
it takes time for buds to form from cell matter, and to 
force the roots when first divided is seldom or never advis- 
able. In propagating tender or greenhouse plants, such 
as Bouvardias, Geraniums, Acacias and Coronillas, etc., 
by root-cuttings, the cuttings should be placed in the 
boxes and covered with sand, charcoal, or moss, and then 
set aside in a moderately cool place to callus and produce 
buds, before attempting to force them into growth* 
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Tender Eoses, as well as hardy, may be rapidly propagated 
by root-cuttings, as is now generally practised with the 
Bouvardias, and at all seasons, provided the cuttings are 
taken at a time when the plants are in a semi-dormant 
condition. This may oocur in the autumn, if the plants 
have been growing in the open ground, or in spring with 
those that have been forced in the house during winter. 
Because certain kinds of plants may be propagated 
freely from ripe or green cuttings, it does not follow that 
they may also be propagated by root-cuttings. For in- 
stance, cuttings of the branches of the common Catalpa 
tree may be struck almost as freely as the Willow, but I 
have never known of a root-cutting having been made to 
produce a bud. 1 have kept the cuttings between layers 
of moss and in a greenhouse for twelve months, and at the 
end of that time they were perfectly sound and fresh, 
and while they had thrown out numerous rootlets, there 
were no indications of buds. J. C. Loudon, in all of his 
works where he has occasion to refer to this tree, says that 
it can be, or is, propagated by root-cuttings, and this 
statement has been repeated by various authors since his 
time, and I must confess to have been once misled and 
named the Catalpa among the ligneous plants which 
could be readily propagated by root-cuttings. The Paul- 
ownia tree, which is not distantly related to the Catalpa, 
is so readily propagated by root-cuttings, that nursery- 
men prefer this mode to any other. On the contrary, 
there are other woody plants, such as some of the Moss 
Eoses, which almost defy the skill of the experienced 
propagator to force roots from the ripe wood, and yet 
cuttings of their roots grow very readily when treated in 
the same way as advised for those of the Easpberry and 
Blackberry. It is not to be supposed, however, that all 
of the known species of the Eose can be multiplied as 
readily from cuttings of their roots as the common 
Blackberry, but there are many that can be, and no 
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doubt all may be propagated by root-cixttings by varying 
the treatment — some requiring more time and a higher 
temperature than others in order to secure the production 
of buds. I now refer to the tj: ^ roo^not . to what are 
called subterraneapkstems andbraiifll ies. wh ich are quite 
d istinjj t productions fro m roofey as the former are simila r 
in structure t^jheaerifid^gtemaajid br^inches of the plants 
that produce thein, ha^I ag joLl iajpr nodfig at wjiich there 
is either a single l^u^ or a concentration of a number of 
buds, as may be seen in such genera of plants as the 
Galycanthus, Neviusia, and such species as Eamanas Eose 
{Rosa rugo8a)y the Smooth Sumach {Rhus glabra), and 
various kinds of herbaceous plants, like the Canada 
Thistle, Toad-flax, some of the species of Phlox, SpircBtty 
Pachysandra, and others, all of which produce subter- 
ranean branches, in addition to their true roots. Fur- 
thermore, tisg e^ roots^alw avsoriginate in_J;^eform^ 
ainut^ t apering rootlets, enlarging with age/^EIIeJJie 
suljterranero3ffS ^c5*§tart s^from a bud on the mg^n^epi* 
withnearly, or quite, as great a diameter as it will ever 
acquire, with_ajip. jiot^jointed, butj*athei:^liuiti3iMl 
oft ^n thjfik^r hhftn theji^t/^EiuiJj^ftd if it meets no 
obstacle in itsTaterat growtfi^ tE^nd^^ill eith^i LCom^ ^ta^ 
tt^ surfg^ and ^rodu gfl Lan umght sj em, and separate 
pl^t, ^ usually found about old clumps of the plants 
named, qt thex Jt egnina t^ in a tuj)er, as seen in the com- 
mon Potato, Jerusalem Articlfolke, Tuberous-rooted Scir- 
pus {Chufa), etc. If the terminal bud on these subter- 
ranean branches is destroyed, the next below will pro- 
duce a shoot, and this may be repeated until the entire 
number are forced into growth, as is well known to every 
fanner who has ever tried to kill out Canada Thistles. 
. The roots of the Raspberry and Blackberry, although 
often referred to as subterranean stems or branches, have 
really nothing in common with these productions, as they 
do not show any such system of nodes and intemodes^ 
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with buds at; their joiuts, as seen on their aerial canes 
and branches ; but the roots of these plants produce ad- 
yentitious buds from any and all parts of their surface 
alike, consequently in dividing them for making cuttings, 
we pay no attention to any surface indications of roots or 
buds. But in employing thfijjcue subtej32,nean b^^ncbes 
fQ T cu ttings, we dw^de th§iBspn thelnterng^g, preserving 
one, tj^or more jointaVith their dornj^nt biid^lm each 
cutting. If one of "these budS pushes and forms' a sprout, 
it is sufficient, but sometimes all will grow, producing a 
greater number of plants, but less vigorous ones. 

The after-treatment of cuttings made of subterranean 
branches should be yery much the same as that given to 



Fi^. 69.— HAND-PBUNING 8HEABS. 

root-cuttings, although it will usually require less time 
for developing the dormant buds at their joints than to 
produce adventitious buds on true roots. In making 
such cuttings, the ordinary pruning shears (figure 69) 
may be employed, instead of a knife, for*^ very^.§mooJh 
surface to tho^ severed parts is jjo^so i^^cessary as in mak- 
iijg cuttings of the twigs and young shoots onigneous 

and hBfbaceous plants. " ' "^~ ' 

To avoid repetition, I will say here that wherever in 
the following pages root-cuttings are mentioned as a mode 
of propagation, it will be understood that they are to bo 
made and preserved as described in this chapter. Any 
variation in treatment which may be required will be 
noted as it may occur. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



G. 




Juddina^s the art of takwig^a_bjj4;^jwitji a small por- 
tionW^e ba^k adjoining, frjjn one idan t and i i^ertiug 
it in another, or in some other part of the same plant 
from which it was taken. The physiological principles 
which govern the operation are that th^remu^ijBxi^^^ 
affi nitx J^tw^eq^the plant^Jronorwhich theHEji^is ta^en 
ajjd the o^o^npon^diich it is to be pla^eHj aii^ the. neper 
the relafionsbip thejnor©i:eadilj^wiirit nnite and perfect 
the union. While the science of botany assists us in 
determining the relationships between plants, it is only 
hy^practic^l experience that the jaffinitj^^between the 
various spejcies can be d^termiijed. T^^o species of trees 
of the same genus n^y agpear to be botaniQally ve?y 
closQly^alljiBd, and y^no pern^^nent ujjion cajj^be ejected 
betv^en the \^od of^ij L^p, anS^in such cases gractic3,l 
e^penence must necessarily become our only ^idp. 

4nT?uddijig it is very important that the bgr^ of the 
stock should ijart readily froniJbhe'woQd ; and to secure 
free and easy separation it is necessary that the operation 
should be perfgi^Hed^when the flow. pf sap^ abund^t, 
because if the bud is inserted at this time it mmjffdiately 
comes in contact with that nourishment which it requires 
for its support. Thejj|) which has been assimilated by 
the leaves descogds mainly through the inner bark and 
on the external surface of the wood ojTthe slock; it 
therefore cogaes in di^ct contact with the inside of the 
biyrk adhering to the feuj3tt,anS is transmitted through the 
exposed cells to th^bud itself^ which thus becomes 
attached to the plant uponwHich it is placed ; or, in 
other words, a union is formed between the two. 

For budding are necessary a small knife for preparing 
the buds for insertion and opening the bark of the stock 
to admit them, and a quantity of some material to tie 
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around tbe stock so as to hold the bud in place. Bud- 
ding knives are made after various patterns ; one that 
is commonly used has an ivory or bone handle^ made 
very thin at the end, that is used to peel the bark 
from the stock where the bud is to be inserted, figure 
70. Another form of budding knife is made with a 
horn handle, with a small tapering piece of ivory fastened 
in the end. These knives, of various sizes and shapes, 
can be had at the seed-stores, but another and quite 
a diifferent form of budding knife is shown in .ggura 




Fi^. TO.^OOMMOMLT USED BI7BDIN6 ENIF9. 

^and known as the '* Yankee Budding Knife. '^ It 
is a small pocket knife with a thin blade, round at 
the end. The cutting portion extends about one-third 
around the end of the blade and about two-thirds of its 
length, leaving the lower part dull. Although this form 
of budding knife has been in use in some of our older 
nurseries for the past fifty years or more, still it does not 
appear to have been manufactured for the geneml trade, 
and only on special orders from nurserymen. I have 




Fiff. 71.— TAHKEB BUDDIHG ENIFB. 

used this knife for the past thirty years, and prefer it to 
those with a bone or ivory spatnla for lifting the bark ; 
for in using the Yankee Budding Knife there is no 
time wasted in reversing it, as is necessary with those 
of the form above mentioned. The rounded end of 
the blade is used^for lifting^ the bark, and it is far more 
convenient than any Term of Inifg that must be reversed 
in the hand every time a bud is inserted. This Yankee 
Budding Knife is an implement especially adapted to 
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rapid work in the nursery. It may be said, however, 
that it is immaterial what form of knife is employed, 
provided it has a keen edge and is dexterously used. 
The material most commonly 
nsed for tying in the bud is called 
Bass, and may be procured at 
almost any seed-store, or it can 
be obtained^n the form of Bass 
mats ; but when it cannot be 
readily had in either of these 
forms, and Basswood trees are 
at hand, their inner bark may 
be stripped from them in the 
spring, as soon as it parts freely 
from the wood. By immersing 
this bark in water from two to 
four weeks (varying according to 
the temperature of the water), 
the bark will part with its mu- 
cilaginous matter, after which it 
may be divided into thin layers 
resembling fine silk, being very 
soft and pliable. Another good 
tying material is known in the 
trade under the name of BafiSa 
or Koffia, and of late years it has 
been extensively imported for 
this purpose, and is now kept on 
sale at most seed-stores. It is 
the cuticle of the leaves of a !««.•» a«*«* ^- -^- 

, _ _ ,_ __ , . ^ ^ *>ff' ra.— STICK OP BUDS. 

large Palm, the Rhaphia Euffia, 

indigenous to Madagascar and Mauritius. Raffia is some- 
what softer and more pliable than the ordinary Bass bark 
but does not hold its form as well, being inclined to roll 
up instead of remaining flat when handled in tying. Bass, 
and similar materials^ should be immersed in water for an 
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hour or two before wanted for use, in order to increase their 
pliableness and softness. The inner bark of other kinds 
of trees besides the Basswood is sometimes used for this 
purpose, also woolen yarn, strips of cotton cloth, cotton 
wicking, etc., but Bass is more extensively used than any 
other material, ^n selectinjr buds Ibe youggf^hooi s of 
the pres^nt^seaagpV-gr^lfth^ ar^^jisually^ and 

these Bho'uIdlJe ta^en from the jnost health y and th^ jring 
in*anch^s. The leayiJS"gTiould be immediately ^emov^, 
leavuag a ^ortipn of the leaf-stplk attag^ed, as shown in 
figure 7^ If theTeavesTave fallen from the twig, it is 
usually thought to be too ripe for use, but in some in- 
stances such buds may be used with success. If there 
are any gQft^Jnjmatfire bu^ on th^ upper^^^t^jbjje 
shoot, or any undeveloped^ ones ^at the basp, tHey should 
be rejecteji. But success in buddipg depends very largely 
upon the condition of the stock at the time the operation 
is performed. . Unless the ^ag^is flawing, and in suflScient 
abundance to ^low the barkjio part^ or peel, freely and 
eq^sily from the wood^undemegtE, the bud is certain to 
fait.""*^fcMhe hud5jhouI5 happen to be^^littleg^er-rk 
or wholly dormant, if placed in direct contact with the 
living tissues and thin juices of the stock, they will 
absorb moisture and nutriment, and they are far more 
likely to unite and live than under opposite conditions. 

To become an expert in buddjng, the follojvingjjiles 
may be observed: Ta^e thel)"ra5.ch in tjjejeftjia^ with 
the small end pointing under the left arm ; insert the 
knife blade h^f an ji^ch belgw the Jiud^cuttjjg, thrq^gh 
ti ^ ba jjs: and ajittle into the woo^ ; pass the knifq Jinde^ 
biyl.and briijg^t oirt"S59jgJt, takijigjoffJJietad^with 
the badCSi^la thin stlce of wopd attaphed, ^s at^„,fi5;uro 
.^.$- '^hep (if using the Yankee Budding Knife) let the 
forefinger clasp the lower part of the blade, i3aak^.^the 
horizontal i^jsion inj^he gtQfik firsthand from tl^is'an in- 
cision dowoward'abouli^ an iiichjong, 'being carefuM^t 
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to cut too deep ; 



I ; liffc ^p the e dgs^f the bark by passing 

the baipk of the bla^efwithout remoying it) ug^ to th^ 

^^ ftthe bark on the other ^i3e in 

ae two incisions makins: a woiind on 



horij^ontal incision, 
the ^ame^ ^nner, 

the stock resembling tEeletter T, as sEown in fignjre^ 73^ 
If other forms of budding knives are used the thiii'end 
of the ivory handle is thrust under the bark, raising it 
sufficiently to admit the bud. The budder holds the bud 
between the thumb and forefinger of his left hand while' 
making the incision in the slock ; and as the knife leaves 
it, he j^lac^s the lower point of 
the fcark attached to theJgid 
uiider the "bark of ~^^^^^^ 
be|or£t]^^jajls b^kint'o pTSPC^ 
and thrusts it Sown into posi- 
tion. If the upper end of the 
bark attached to the bud does 
not pass completely under the 
bark of the stock, it must be 
cut across so as to allow that 
which remains with the bud to 
fall into place and rest firmly on 
the wood of the stock, as shown 
in figure 74. ^^.^ ^^ 

Whe n the j ^gA^is fitted to the bud in posi- 
a ^k^r w ind Jhe Bass, or other ^^^^* 
material used, aro^jnd the stock, both above and below, 
thejentire^cision, leaving only the bud and 



part of leaf-stalk uncovered. The liggtujee should be 
remo4cedorloos£nfid_ as-jseoq^ as the ^^ud has become 
firnilj^^niileS, with the ^tock, which wilj ususjjy be^ iu 
t^n^ fif t£en_ days,""1t' at all. Thgjioriioiltal incision is / ^ '■ 
Bome^ina ^ j3^9tdg below ^he j)(^;geiidicirtef' one.^ ' "This V 
allQws i^Sre of iSSt fo w n w ard flow j^f ,sap .to reaclj^ the \ 
Ijii^Jhan^en clTt"^ross gbovp it, as no cells are divided ./ *" 
above the bud ; but as it pf ten proves detrimental, and is ^ 



Fia:. 73. 

INCISION 

BEADY FOB 

BUD. 
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not SO convenient, this mode is rarely practised, except 
npon plants in which some peculiar condition of the sap 
at the time of budding seems to require it. 

When the bud is taken from the shoot, as represented 
in figure 72, c, there is a small giece^of^wog^^rem^ning 
iii ^derj |; be eyfe which in budding some kinds oFplants it 
may be desirable to remove, although it is almost an 
universal practice in this country to let the wood remain, 
and doubtless in a majority of cases, and with most kinds 
of plants, it is best to do so ; but there are manv Euro- 
pean pi:8gagators of plants who insist that a^ntore per- 
manent union can be secured by its removal. Certain 
French nurserymen claim that the removal of the wood 
is quite important in using the Quince as a stock for the 
Pear, preventing overgrowing or ** knotting'^ at the point 
of union between stock and bud, but I do not think our 
own nurserymen have found in their experience that the 
removal of the wood in the ordinary "shield budding'^ 
is an advantage. It may be said, however, in its favor, 
that when buds are to be taken from large stock branches, 
like those produced by some varieties of the Pear and 
* certain species of the Magnolia, that ^XL remg ying J jie 
?^oo^ we gp/^TTrp^^nr\,ngjfi shjgldj| :a set ju^on tl^ fij3oqve^ 
susfcice^of4hejiock, thereby mal^j jig a be tter^ mecha j^ical 
joining of JibaJiW2|than could be made otherwise. Vari- 
ous devices have been employed for removing the wood 
from buds, in addition to the more common one of lift- : 
ing it out with the point ^of the budding knife, raising 
the upper end first, and peeling it downward to avoid 
breaking out the center or heart of the bud too deep, as 
is likely to occur if the Icwer end of the wood is lifted 
first and then pulled out from thid direction. 

But itthejjJsQoji is to be jgnioigd from any considerable 
nupber.of buds, Iji-anche^. shouli.be use^^frojiL^hiph the 
bark will readily peel without tearing^or breaking the 
fibres, and the buds removed as follows : Hold the 
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branch or shoot containing the buds in the left hand, and 
with the smaller end towards you ; insert the knife blade 
about one inch below the bud ; C5talittle^,,,deepgr_ tl^ 
you WQgld if_t bg^wood_ ^s to^gjejj; in ; 
ahfiiej^fij^u^abou t^gnejjii} h , 
thgn cjit-^ross^ throjflgh tjje 
botrk only, about half an inch 
above the bud (see figure 75), 
then with the finger and 
thumb lift up-,tbe_bark, at 
the same time press gently 
forward, and tjie bark and bud 
(a) wjll ^com ^^neaving the 
wood beneath {b) adhering to 
the branch. Examine the 
bud after it has been removed 
to ascertain wl^thgr the chit, 
as it is called, haslSeen broken 
off ,gven, with the insid^ sur- 
face oT the bark^wTEmn the 
bud, leaving a c^vitj^^ifthp 
lattej, th§re- is dajager that 
while the bark' ^around the 
bud will unite with the stock, 
the bud itself may fail to grow 
u^les^ the flow of assimilated 
§ap on :the stoQk is s^ffiiiiently 
abundant to^ filT^^.|he^^,cavHy . 
with cambium soon afterThe 
budisTnserted. But the par- 
ticular manner in which bud* Fig. 75.— removing the bud. 
are taken from the twig, or 

inserted in the stock, will make hgt little^^ferej^ce, pro- 
vi4ed the buds are fresha^gdthegge^^ 
perf orm6tr^^^tEe"grop^ tJne operator "will insist 
that the best way to^ake the horizontal incision in the 
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'iiock is by giving the edge of the knife a sloping inclin- 
ation downward, as shown in figure 76. This form has 
its advantages, as well as disadvantages. The point of 
the bark to which the bud is attached is more readily 
inserted under the bark of the stock than when the in- 
cision is made square, but it also permits the water which 
falls upon the stock to enter the wound, often to the 
injury of the inserted bud. This method is given in 
** Warder's American Pomology," and is there called 
'*Mr. Jackson's method." 

The sloping incision would naturally suggest itself 
to any one who desired to insert buds very rapidly, because 



Fig. 70.— BUDDING SLOFINO OUT. 

if the stocks were in a proper condition the buds could 
be thrust home without resorting to the knife for the 
purpose of lifting the bark ; although it must be admit- 
ted that, as a general rule, to lift the bark with the knife 
is far better than to do it with the bud. The bark and 
wood to which the bud is attached are not usually firm 
enough to resist, without injury, the pressure required to 
Cleave the bark from the stock. 

T^ie time* for budding most kinds of hardy plants is 
usuaify during; their growth jn ^sumn^er, varying thy 
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^easoja to suit the digerepi^,s£ecijja,,_yari^ locajities 
and soils. The erperieneed propagator, who Eas "become 
acquainted with the habits of various species, ^suallj: 
4elajs the q gerat iftn untUthe sto^khaspai^ed its ,§ea§pn 
QfrnQstu^agidj^joj^j fi^he^s learneSthatjT^e bqd 
is iu§erted tftp early in the season, th^ stofi^ may oyer- 
grow anSTsmi^ther it^ Then, again, buds whicE are set 
too early will ofteij j)ush ^to growth, amj^not h^ing 
sufficient time to mature their wood bef pie. winter, are 
killed by cold. Pinching off the ends of the new shoots, 
when a few inches long, will usually check the growth 
and hasten maturity; but btidswhichjnateno^o^th 
tjie first season are in the best condition to re§i§tthe_cpld 
of winter. SeTnoring the ligature with which the bud is 
tied, as soon as a union is formed between bud and stocky 
will usually prevent premature or fall growth. 

Although summer is the best season for budding most 
kinds of plants, still, the operation may^ten be success,- 
f uUy performed in the spring, when vegetation is just 
startijEigJiita^owth, or when the sap has begun to flpw 
freely. The bc^nchefi from which the bu^s are to be taken 
are'usually^t^from the parent plant early in winter and 
packed away where the buds will remain dormant and yet 
keep alive and uninjured until wanted for use. Budding 
in spring is performed precisely as in the summer, except 
that there should be no^ attempt at r^oving the wopd. 
^d&_may^lsQ,be i:emoved from one tree a^d^ih§erted 
into another i^ the spring, if both stock and cion are in 
the same condition, but the operation is not generally as 
successful as summer budding. 

With tre es and .jj^;u bs wh ic^ jave a v^LCj^thick bark, 
such as Hickory and Magnolia, or even those with a 
thinner bark, like the Chestnut, Cheri7,^etc., thg^annu- 
1^ orj]jjjg;,budding may be performed in the spiing after 
growth has commenced, and in some instances it may be 
found convenient for saving some choice species or van*, 
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eties, but it is too slow a mode for general use. It differs 
from other methods in several particulars, but the main 
one is that the bud is not inserted under the bark of the 
stock but fitted to it. A. ringofjiia^ passing nearly or 
quite around the stem up on wl ^Jch there is a budJs tjak en 
ii;om the bj^pch, au^^asimilarring^jic^t ^^^^^^ the st^jck, 
^m^^tteoud^and b^x^]arejLliedJntojIua^^3*^^ 

fully tied^ia^lape. T he bi^ pch 
f rQinwhi«h ^the ba dJs jakei L, an^ 
the stock to whijch it is gffixed, 
should^be ofi^arly the game siz§, 
although a piece of bark may be 
' taken off from the bud, or the 
same added to it, for the purpose 
of making a close joint. Figure 77 
shows a stock with a ring of bark 
removed {b), and another (a) with 
bud ready to clasp arourd it.. 
Tfeis method of ^judding^^or^gj^Jr 
^'^g^'^^^' it ^^y ^® cohsidere3"under 
either head, is termed "^flut^ 
graftinjg" by European horticul- 
turists, and it is more generally, 
performed in spring than later in 
p.^ ^ the season. When only a small 

PLUTB BUDDING. scctiou of bark is removed with 
the bud, and this fitted to the stock by removing a similar 
section, it is called "veneer shield budding," as it is 
intermediate between the ordinary budding and the 
annular or flute grafting. 

Like other methods of propagating plants, liijddijjg' 
may be pe^ormed in v^riou^^j^ays^ The e?act_si^_^ 
form of the bud or stock is not so yery essential ; the 
main thing to be observed is, their condition at the time 
the operation is performed. It should be borne in mind 
that new plant-cells must be formed before a permanent 
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anion can take place ; consequently, both b^idand^gtock 
BhoiALbeJiLa conditioflJ;o pro d^ce cell^_ soona?ter the 
junctign of these is artificially madS ^AsThe delicSE^ 
tj ssues ^of growing wood and bark are veg^sensiti ve to , 
exposure, it is apparent that in pgrforgiing the operation 
ol budding, in any of its forms, it should be done,^|Srap^ 
i(Uy as posgible compatible with completeness of execu- 
tion. TEe young wood containing the bud is, l^oweyeft 
nQtso perishable as to prevent the jjreserying of them for 
BexeSraSj^^^ngoo^ondjljion, and itTias recently become 
quite a general pracHce among nurserymen to supply 
their customers at a distance from the nursery with buds 
of various kinds during the season. When the sticks of 
buds, as they are termed, are cut from the tree, the leaves 
should be removed, leaving about an inch of the petiole, 
or leaf-stalk, attached to the branch for convenience in 
handling the bud at the time it is inserted in the stock. 
The sticks of buds should then be wrapped in damp 
moss that will ^eep them ia^od ci^dition for several 
4ays, but t^e less interval that elapses between the time 
they are cut gnd^fEat when they are used, the beltex- In 
the ordinary and more common modes of bu33ing, dur^ 
ing the months of July, August and September, in tem- 
perate climates, the bud is not expected to push intd 
growth until the following spring, it remaining in a dor- 
mant state through the winter months. Whether the 
budding should .be performed during the first or last 
month named, will depend upon the condition of the 
stocks, but those kinds that complete their growth ear- 
liest in the season, should be budded first. If tlje^toc^ 
are likely to cease growing before the buds are ready 
for use, the maturing of the latter may be hastened by 
pinching, off the^nds of thejwijgs, ther^y throwing^aU, 
t be sgiP j nto that part wEich remains. Theibrnis' should 
be plump and of good form and substance, a condition 
.which may be readily understood by an examination of 
shoots in different stages of growth. 
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If the stocks are very vigorous and are budded early, 
there will be danger that the ligatures may cut into the 
bark, as the stock increases in diameter. It would be 
safest to leave the ligatures on the stoc^ untiLthe Jollog - 
JBg sQj^ng, provided the budding could always be done 
at just the right moment to insure a^rm uniqji, and no 
more, when frosts come to check growthTlSuTthis so sel- 
dom occurs, that in a majority cf instances the ti^jrjjl 
n^ed to be loosened withinjben or fi|teen daj[s^after J,he 
budls areTns^rted. It is ^lot always advisable to j-emove 
the ligatures^ ,bat^mer§Jy to Joose^ then[K^uflicie^JE[£j9 
adjnTt of an ejq^ansioo,^ the stock, and prevent strangu- 
lation "^nd the fojcing qI the bud to mak^a premature 
^owth. ffthe buds should be forced into growt^there 
is nothing to be done but to h^d back the stocks and l§t 
the bu48 growls rapidlj^as possible until checkeSTby^old 
weather. Some of the lower buds on these premature 
shoots may escape destruction the ensuing winter ; if so, 
they should be headed back to a strong, well-developed 
bud, and this may produce a strong and vigorous shoot. 

Under ordiuaigM^ircumfitances, budded stocks should 
^not be headed back untiLthe following spring, and then 
fevered at a point four or fiv^e incheg^ above the inserted 
bud. This stump serves as a support to which the new 
growth may be tied, to prevent it from being broken out 
by the wind. Ajl sgrouts which may push out from the 
stock, either belo5F or above the bud, must bc^gbbed^o^ 
from time to time, as they appear. Later in summer, 
when the new stem has become somewhat mature, the 
stump of the stock may be cut away with a sloping cut, 
at the lowest point opposite the bud. With weak, slen- 
der-growing trees, the young plant may require staking 
for the first year or two, in order to secure a straight stem. 

The rapidity with which budding can be done by an 
expert is astonishing to a novice or an amateur who will 
spend several minutes in properly placing a single bud« 
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I have known men who considered 200 an hour an easy 
task, and there are a few who will set many more than 
that, under favorable circumstances. Bi:g ctice j nftkesjgr 
pediliDn as well as perfection. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

GRAF TING. 



Q gaftig g is governed by the s^e physiological -p|i,u- 
cipl^s as bud jjng. The re must^ exjs t aii jifBnitj^between 
tUe stock j;n d cion j if not, a^ermanent union is im- 
possiBleT' ~~ 

With some of the .^jodes in use, the operation is very 
similar tQ^atj ^budd ing, but with this important 4iffer- 
ence , that i^ grafting a larger section jof the planJt^to be 
pro^gated is Jige^ than in budding ; besides, it can be 
performed 'upon a great variety of plants while they are 
dormant. 

The art of grafting is one of the most ancient methods 
known of multiplying individual species and varieties of 
plants ; sttll, there is at this late day, scarcely one person 
in a hundred, among those who cultivate fruits who suf- 
ficiently understands the process to put it into successful 
practice. The same may be said of all the most common 
methods of propagating plants, oft-repeated, but seldoii^ 
learned by any considerable number of persons of any one 
generation. 

Thro igh the ingenuity of horticulturists a great num- 
her of different modes of grafting have been invented, 
and practised to a somewhat limited extent, hut of the 
majority it is safe to say that they are of no pfaotical 
value, merely showing 4l^ how many digemit^:57ajs_the^ 
CftU§_of plgi^^s mayj3ia.forcej> to^unitj.'- As it would be 
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only a waste of time and valuable space to enumerate tHe 
many different modes of grafting, only those possessing 
the most merit, and such as have been approved by skil- 
ful propagators, will be described in the following page§. 

There has also been a large number of grafting machines 
invented, several of them, patented .in this country and 
Europe, but practical propagators seldom employ them 
in their work. The French gardeners, and especially the 
vineyardists of France, have been quite prolific in inven- 
tions of this kind, and since the advent of the Phylloxera 
in the vineyards of Europe, grafting machines have been 
in greater demand, as they are thought to be of some ad- 
vantage in grafting the Grape. As the species of Grape 
indigenous to North America are supposed to more suc- 
cessfully resist the attacks of the Phylloxera than the 
European varieties, the former are now Q^tensively em- 
ployed as stocks upon which to graft the latter. Among 
the various European implements recommended in graft- 
ing vines, the following are perhaps the best known kinds : 
M. Petit's Cleft Grafter ; Leyder's Grafting Implement ; 
Bordguer's Grafting Tool ; Trabuc's Grafter ; Sabatier's 
Implement for grafting in-doors, and another for out- 
door work ; Vincent's Grafter, and Pelanquier's Grafter. 
Some of these implements are of very complicated con- 
struction, and not only cut off and prepare the stock for 
the reception of the cion, but tie it in when inserted. 

An American implement for grafting the Grape, con- 
sists of two saw-blades placed side by side, for cutting 
the cleft in large stocks, and an accompanying imple- 
ment, consisting of two knife-blades set in a lever, for 
cutting the cions of the proper thickness to fill the saw- 
cleft in the stock. This implement, although at one 
time highly recommended and somewhat extensively em- 
ployed in grafting old and large vines, appears to have 
gone out of use, like others of its kind. 

T)ie ordinjjyJnaElefljen^ie^ingr^ are : ^ smjjl' 
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saw, for cnttiao: <iffJib^Jiead5,x ^ largp ^^c^ orjbr 

a gQod^trongknif^ withaJiiiclgJa^jck, 
a smalfkoK^with w^icli to ] 



p^re'-tfag ^io jt ; a wedg^ or gVoTung cntseli'and a small 
maltet: xhe ab'W^rramed implements are of teiTmad^f 
pknltiar patterns, to suit the fancy of the operator, but 
the main tlimg^ js^tojtiave thejzwyk well djijn^. Other 
kinds otimplements ai'e used in pel-fonnlng particular 
modes of grafting, which I shall have occasion to men- 
tion as the different processes are described. In addition 
to these, bass or raffia strings, such as are used in budding, 
for tying in the grafts, and grafting-wax^^>a,covertj3 
wou^s and proteqtthem fr^m tlie*"mT"aiid water, are 
necessa ~^' 



GRAFTi^G-W^xf-^l'^here aflTTlrtny' kinds of grafling- 
Wax, as wetTasother compositions for the same purpose, 
.^^onippsition, made qt 5^1aj;^tcftgh cow manure, and fine 
Btr,^;Worgrass, was the principal naa^rial used^m gfafttng 
untuEEe present century, and it is still used occasionally, 
and with such good results that it should not be entirely 
ignored or overlooked. It may be prepared as follows : 
Take a quantity of good, strong clay, and a small quantity 
of fresh cow manure ; add sufficient water to make it the 
consistence of thick paste ; add a little fine-cut grass or 
straw ; if a litile3lt — say about one pint to the bushel- 
is added, it will assist it in retaining moisture, when ap* 
plied to the stock and cion. Tl;is composition should be 
made sev,^l_we§^sJbefore it is wSSfed for use, and be 
thorougly worked over as often as once a week until 
'used, for the more it is manipulated the better. This 
composition is but little used atj^gjresent day, but foj: 
some kin(Ss~6Tcoa@e grafting on Jafge/" open-grained 
Woo(L ij^wilL retain moisture longer and prote«t the cion 
better th^ the more modern graftiiigHsr.^. There are 
many different" kinds^oF^afting compositions recom- 
mended by the authors of works on gardening, whioh 
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shows that the exact proportions of materials, or, in faot^ 
the materials themselves, if of like nature, are not very 
essential to success. For grafting in the open air, the 
following compound is probably more generally used in 
this country than any oti^er : Comqjon^rpsin, four parts ; 
beeswax, two parts ; t^oT^ one part — melted together ; 
and after it is cool, it is applied by hand, or, when in 
a liquid state (being melted), it may be applied with a 
brush or spread thinly upon tough paper or muslin, and 
the latter cut up into strips of convenient size for use. 
If the wax is to bo used in cool weather, then add a little 
more tallow. Lingeed oU is sometimes used in place of 
tallow in the following proportions : Eosin, six pounds ; 
beeswax, two pounds ; linseed oil, one pint. From my 
own experience, I consider J}allqjv much preferaJJeto^l, 
and I would warn the novice against usmgrniiscriB 
inately the different jdnd^ of oils often sold underThe 
ntare of linseed. ' In Europe, Burgundy pitch is more 
generally used in making grafting-wax than in this 
country. Some of the French authors recommend the 
following : Melt together two pounds twelve ounces of 
rosin, and one pound and eleven ounces of Burgundy 
jpitch. At the same time melt nine ounces of tallow ; 
pour the latter into the former, while both are hot, and 
fitir the mixture thoroughly. Then add eighteen ounces 
of red ochre, dropping it in gradually and stirring the 
mixture at the same time. After the composition has 
cooled sufficiently, work it well with the hands. If this 
wax is to be used out of doors in cool weather, it should 
be carried in a vessel like an ordinary glue-pot, in order 
to keep it in a semi-fluid condition. All the above kinds 
of wax may be spread upon cloth or tough paper with a 
brush, when warm, and the paper or cloth cut up when 
the wax is cool. In what is called splice or whip-graft- 
ing, these waxed strips will be found very convenient for 
wrapping about the parts united. 
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' TKe French Mastic, so long known as "Lefort's 
Liquid Graf ting- Wax," is made by melting one pound of 
common rosin o\rer a gentle fire, adding one ounce of 
beef tallow, the latter to be well stirred in. Take it 
from the fire, let it cool down a little, and then mix in 
eight ounces of alcohol. The alcohol will cool down 
the mixture so rapidly that it may be necessary to place 
it over the fire again. The utmost care must be exer- 
cised to prevent the alcohol from taking fire. The com- 
position should be kept in tin boxes or glass jars until 
wanted for use. This mastic is highly recommended by 
the nurserymen of France, but as its composition and 
mode of making were until quite recently a kept secret, 
it has been used only in very limited quantities in this 
country, owing to the cost of importing it. 

In all the different modes of grafting great care should 
be observed in having the external surface of the wood of 
tt^e stock^^nd ciou exactly e^eij — no matter whether the 
inner surface of the bark is even or not. This allows 
the nft^^ cells which. form between. the bajck and wood, of 
b«»thstoct and cion^to uwitQ^and jEorm channels through 
whicETEe"s'4p can readily pass> The sap ascends through 
the wood of the stock into that of the cion (graft), caus- 
ing the leaves to expand, which, in their turn, assimilate 
it preparatory to its descent, as stated in a previous 
chapter. 




the open air or nurseryto x^ uu^ ^Lxu^^wot^jk^j-vx^^^^jy^ 
soon after, the ^ap begins td^ftojLnjosCragi^ly, ^ryi^ 
the time accordipg'to^h^^gattr^^ 
to be operated upon,' for experience has demonstrated 
that sox^ kipds should be ^^afted muQh ear)iei_tlxan 
others, wrEK^ut regard to any apparent movement pf the 
^p; ' These variations in the time of grafting, as well as 
in the condition of the stock, will be referred to more 
fully in a succeeding chapter, 
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In cold climates, the yotujgjJgAdfijLjbMtgcJjes of even 
the most hardy deciduous trees are often injured by the 
severe frosts of winter; therefore, when such twigs or 
branches are wanted for cions, it is best to iake tb^ 
from the paj^ stock in antj^mu, soon^^^iter tli~e leaves 
lij^veT&feilTa^ii^^ earlTi, saw-Uust, char- 

coal7*Sa54> mggs, or sQgirSifflilar mafeftair^ere they will 
be cool — noT; frozen — anTj^st suflSciently moist to prevent 
shriveling. Cio^js of the^K^)e, wood of some kinds of trees 
may be takgnfro^thl^^pi^rplant ia^the spriuff, at tl^e 
tiiQethej^rp wanted for,^s^7^tnif'^their">itmt^^ is often 
weakened by the severity of'the weather, and the delicate 
tissues injured to such an extent that they will not form 
what is called "granulations" — although it is precisely 
the same as the callus on cuttings — which fill up any small 
interstices that may exist between the stock and cion, al- 
lowing of the transmission of sap from one to the other. 
Furthermore, in grafting plants while in a semi-dormant 
state, it is well to secure as great a difference as practicable 
in the density of the fluids of the stock and cion, in order 
to ensure the endosmose and exosmose movement of the 
sap, as explained in Chapter I., and to secure this condi- 
tion we have only to keep the branches selected for cions 
in a dormant state until the sap of the stock has begun 
to flow in spring. While it cannot be said to be positively 
necessary in every instance that there should be any con- 
siderable difference in the density of the fluids of the 
stock and cion, to insure success in grafting, still, with 
some kinds of trees, a difference in condition is rather to 
be sought than otherwise. 

Clb^ Grafting. — This method is the original or most 
primitive of all the different modes of grafting trees, and 
it is principally used upon large stocks or on the brancLea 
of old trees. It is rather a bungling, unscientific mejchod 
of grafting, exposing an unnecessary amount of^rface 
to be healed over by a new growth, and the scars made in 
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the operation are seldom or never entirely obliterated. 
It is, however, extensively ojaploj^d in re-grafting old 
orchards, and ii^tiliziijgjargejtock^, in order to obtain 
bearing trees in less time than if smaller and younger 
ones were used. 

' The stock is first cut off at a point where it is desirable 
to insert the cion ; it is then split with a large knife or 
thin chisel— being careful to divide the bark at the same 



f 



a 



Fi^ 78. cL^v G^^jTi^. Fig. 79. 

USE OP THE WEDGE. ^^^— -^ CION AND STOCK. 

time, leaving the edges smooth. When the knife is with- 
drawn, an iron, or hard-wood, wedge is inserted in the 
center or at the side of the stock, as shown in figure 78 ; 
the cion, a, figure 79, is then cut m the form of a wedge, 
b, and fitted into the cleft, c; the wedge is then, with- 
drawn, and the elasticity of the stock will hold ii in its 
place. Grafting-wax is then applied, entirely covering 
the wound. When the stock is an inch or more in diam- 
eter, two cions may be inserted, one on each side, the 
operator being careful to place ^the ex j;grnal surface of the 
i ^und — not bark — ol^both cion and stock, exactly even ; 
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ftt least they should meet at some one point ; and to make 
sure of this, some grafters set the eions slightly inclining 
inward, as shown in figure 80— a, the upper part of the 

cion ; J, the lower end. 
The cion mayjbe twg^,^^r^ 
thr^ inches., lonjr^..„^coii^ 
tainiag one or-iQpre tm^ 
The hapk on the ciosjijrill 
usually be thinner th^,n 
that on the stock; ^u^ 
this is of no consequence, 
provided the edges of the 
wound are even, bringing 
the bark of the^ cion and 
stock in "direct^ cojitact 
: In stocks of less size, they 
: may be cut off with an 
j,j g^ upward slope and the cion 

cjj^^TjQ^A^T^yiXSujrwsi^cioTis, inserted on the upper or 
lower side ; some grafters prefer one and some the other, 
but I have often set cions in both positions without dis- 
covering that either had any advantage. 

Crown ,Grafting. — This is but Ol merQ mo4ification 
of the cleft graft, but instead of splitting the stock to 
receive the cion, the latter is sloped off thinly on one 
side, the bark divided from the top of the stock down- 
ward for an inch or more, and then lifted slightly, as in 
budding ; the cion is then inserted under the bark of 
the stock and held in place by strips of waxed cloth. 
This form of grafting cannot be done until the bark of 
the stock will peel readily ; consequently, it is usually 
performed later in the season than the ordinary cleft 
grafting. Another form of crown grafting is shown in 
figure 81* The cion is cut about half-way through, as 
shown at J9, and the wood removed, leaving a square 
flhoulder at top, and opposite to a well-developed bud. 
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Ijajhejiock, e^^^^^jigbarkji^eiiij^ed to ad^jt 
the cipn ; oneToTour cions, assEown, may be~SttM to a 
stocfi^and then all are held in place by a ligature of waxed 
cloth, and the top of^tjxe^stock also Qovejred w^t h wa j. 
This niod§,of grafting is usually considered best adapted 
to la ^ stoc ks, such as are not suitable for the ordinary 
cleft grkftifig, but it may be used for stocks of quite small 
size. The expo^ wo^d of th^uppe?, end ujf the_.cioji 
should also be ^rered N^v^ifch^wax, to prevent evaporation 
of moisture therefrom, and with some kinds of trees, 



Fig. 81.— CBOWN 6BAFTING. 

such as the Hickories, "Walnuts and Chestnuts, it is well 
to cQ^erOT-e^iclos^.the entirejjead of t^estocl^and cions 
with a,^qo^Lmade of oiled ^gag^^or^in^usji^^ until the 
buds on ^he clons^^puslTinto grov^r" This shading and 
protection agafnst drying winds, often secures the growth 
of the cions when, if left exposed, they would fail. 

T[^iANGUiiAR Cjiawr^ Grafting. — This is only an- 
otheiijoria of the, preceding mode, and one that should 
have long ago taken the place of the more clumsy method 
of cleft grafting. In this, the stock is not split, but in- 
stead, a triangular incision is made in the side of the 
stock, as shown in figure 82, r, and the cion cut in tho 
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same form and fitted into the cleft, as seen in the right- 
hand fignre. An implement, called a cleft-cutter, figure 



Fig. 82.— TBIANGULAR CBOWH OBOTINO. 

83, is sometimes used for making the incision in the 
stock ; but it is not indispensable, as the cleft can be 
made almost as readily with a good, sharp knife. The 




Fig. 83. 

cions are, as is usual in such methods of grafting, held 
in position by ligatures of waxed cloth. 

SxgEjCjje«aLJS«4FTj[jifG. — This mode of grafting is 
em^lojpd principally qn large^stocl^s and g^t thej gpUarj>r 
ciJQwn above the m^n roojts, and with' species that can- 
not be 'readily divided or split to receive the cion, as in 
the ordinary cleft grafting. Sometimes the wood at this 
point is gnarled and so cross-grained that a smooth cleft 
cannot be made with a^ knife, and with such the side 
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crown giraf t may be employed. Thg^toek is cut off level 
wit iL or a lit flfisb elow the _§ grface of the grg unSTasli) ^gy 
^e8^ Xhe cig p, B, issevei;g<l to abouT two- thills ot, 
its^ ^ame ^er, and this portioii'*~r51ii6ved7Torming^ 
shojjmerat^' the remaining part is pared smodttTand 
thinat tfie lower end. The stocky having been cut off 
at V, and the b^k^^^^jejoQved^^iSS^a^t^^ 




Fig. 84.— SIDE OBOWN GBAFTING. 

corregpcnd with,,the lip of J he cion^ which is then 
fitted to it/the snouloer of fhe cion resting upon the 
top of the stock, or both n:ay be notched, as shown in 
figure 84. The cion and stock are then^tied with bass 
or waxed cloth and the soil drawn back over the head of 
the stock covering the cion, except the terminal bud, A, 
It often occurs that cions of rare varieties of ornamental 
trees are obtained by persons who have no miitable stocks 
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on which to use them^ although large trees of closely 
allied species may be near at hand. Under these circum- 
fitances the la^e roptajiLj^ld^^trg^ftuoa;.^^ 
ajockii withoutremoving them from the ground. In 
using such stocks, the soil should be removed from over 
the roota.s§ie£i^l^Je§tJ[roitt^tt^^ the tree, 

varying the4i8tauce accordingto tte age and probable 
size of the roots sought. The root is then Qut off^n^ 
the eu4 hrpaghtjjo Jiie^ siirf^e, aSshown in ngurQ^J^ 
and the cion inserted or aflSxed in any of the different 
modes of crown or cleft grafting. It must be apparent 
that a large root of this kind will supply a cion with ma- 



Fig. 85.— SIDE CBQWN QBAirraa ftl^^ROO^B. 

terials for making a vigorous growth, which may be util- 
ized as cions when a better class of stocfes'have been 
raised or otherwise procured. 

^ADDi^ G^A^iNG. — This is a neat but somewhat tedi- 
ous mod^e of grafting, consequently seldom practised, ex- 
cept by amateurs in gardening who can spare the time 
necessary for fiuch complicated operations. It is em- 
gloye^^rincipally upon small stocks, (^r on the terminal 
riioots x)f young trees^ 'The stqck and ^on should be 
nearly of the same Bize, although the stock may be a little 
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larger without making any material difference in the re- 
sult ; the two sides of the stock are cut off in a sloping 
direction^ forming a wedge, as shown in figure 86 ; the 
lower end of the cion is trimmed out on the inside so 
that it will fit upon the stock, as shown. You^g^Apple, 
Pe^ir^and^herfruit^,^ree^^ 
are oit^^lopi^^lSOnlthis mwm^% although w£at is 



Fig.jg>-Mo 



Fig. 88.— KNIGHT'S 
SADDLE OUAFTIKO. 



Fig. 88.-^^DLB 
(jffiAFTIOTr^ 

called a splice graft will answer equ^llywelj^ad can be 
applied far niw:eexpeditiously. 

Sometimes the""BiRl^ grafj; is so miodifij^ that it is 
intermediate between t^e'tJleft and the saddle, as shown 
in figure 87, ^ 

Ano^er' form of saddle grafting, introduced by Mr. 
Thomas A. Knight, of England, in 1811, is shown in fig- 
ure 88. Of this Mr. Knight says that " it is never at- 
tempted until the usual season of grafting is passed, and 
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the bark is readily detached from the alburnum. The 
head of the stock is taken off by a single stroke of the 
knife obliquely/' The cion, which should not exceed in 
diameter half that of the stock, is then divided longi- 
tudinally, about two inches upward from its lower end, 
into two unequal divisions. The stronger division of the 
cion is then pared thin at its lower extremity, and intro- 
duced, as in crown grafting, between the bark and wood 
of the stock, and the more slender division is fitted to the 
stock upon the opposite side. The cion, consequiBntly, 
stands astride the stock, to which it attaches itself upon 
each side, as in the more common mode of saddle graft- 
ing. 

JpTJCE^AN^To^xm^ilBi^TiNG. — -Who ^he stogk anj 
ciQ ^^are^j iiarlyof the same jize, s^fi^^rofang— -also 
called *^^ |p p[raftin^'^ — is the most coQveniQpt and cer- 
tain method known. Ssgdli^g^stocks are most generally 
^sd^^Jlds-fitiariQus ages, froni Que to tly^eeor mojej^aj^ 
old, accordingJo^theij:^ind^nd rapidity of grojrth. The 
stockjs^cut^oJLwith^an upward slope, making the exposed 
wpod perfectly g^mooth ; a cion two. to four inches lon^jj^. 
Qut off, with the same slope as the stock, and fitted to it, 
being "careful to have the wood and bark on one side 
exactly even. The (|ifficulty in praotising this, mode is 
in keeping the cion in position while applying the liga- 
tures, and for this reason it has been almostentirgly 
superseded bj^ """^ 

• ToNG^ OR T^ip G^tAFfiNG, which differs froni.t^e 
ordinary ggiCe only in one point, viz. : a smaU cle£t qx 
split is made in both stocked ciqp, about midway on the 
slope, tbrinijig a torigue on bot^; these areJhen inserted 
one into the 6?her, which will hold the cion in its place. 
Figui:^8^ shows the operatfon as completed — c, the stock; 
h, the cion ; a, bud on cion — the union being formed by 
what is sometimes called a tongue splice. This mode of 
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grafting is one of the most exeeditiou^ and certain of any 
in general ^^ge^^ot onl^^Jxaiig^ ^allseedj ing^ocks jnd 
rojitsareemplfijed, but alsoJozLtpp-grafting jQung trees 
•in the nursery. It may alao be_usedjnpo n quite la ige 
.gtocEsTTilovid^d they have been previously hea4§d_baek 
andhavjg^^thra upoji 

whicEthecipns can be conveniently spliced. 
In "splice^*afting, in the open air, waxed 
cloth should be used for ligatures, to prevent 
the breaking away of the cion before it has . 
become firmly united ; but when the grafting 
is done inside, or upon pieces of roots which 
will be planted out in spring, strong waxed 
paper may be used, or even bass, and no wax. 
Sometimes a ligature of bass is used, and 
then melted wax is applied with a brush, to 
cover the wounds on the joint between cion 
and stock. la. some fox??s of roq^fc grafting 
it is desirable to pTaoe the cibn so low ^o^n 
tb^^t will eyipntually tak^ root idd become 
capaBle'Tyf' supplying itse]f with sustenance 
througlrHtS' own roots, instead of through 
those or~the original stock. Uuder sucjx Fi^. 89. 
conditions only rexj short pieces Qtjroois.,aa:a>. ^wsjj^ 
^ij aployg d^Jas they are intended 4inly> to ggiTe ^^^^ElSfi^* 
a temporary pumose, usually dyiug^^whe^^^e cign has 
produ<5gd^^5trtor self-support. 

All the other modes, such as the splice, cleft, crown, 
side and saddle gcafts^jpa^^be use^^^ijnjrootsjaiiwell agvpi^ 
tkajstfiffUkand^ bj?a,gch^ of woody plants^ and, as a rule, 
th^largdi: and stronger thegtockj^Jhe more vigorous will . 
be the grawth of the cion. ^ut while rapid and vigorous 
growth is usually desirable, it should be l^epj; i^j^mind 
that u^^cion can utilizg^mor^^nutoment sept forward ij^ 
the sti^ckTliaii ifs'leai^es can q,ssimilate ; consequently, Jf 
the roots of a,gtocl^ upon which a cion is set gather iruxre 
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materials thaftj^n^ bp jiq g4^Jlierp must ensue a foroed^ 
unhe^thy grpwth, or an entire maetion^ in some part of 
the plantr When a tree or shrub is severely headed back> 
lor grafting or other purposes, and thus deprived of ita 
usual amount of foliage, it will often expend the greater 
part of its vitality in producing suckers or sprouts from 
the base of its stem, ifo root will remain doimant and 
healthy for any considerable time under circumstances 
which are naturally favorable for promoting growth, and, 
knowing this, the grafter should ,av2ixliaittin£_ofEallt^ 
bi^ch^^of a IdXgQ tre^ at one time, ugles^ he can substi- 
tute a^^fficigutiiiimber of ^igj^s^to filt^their pj^ge, or at 
least enough to allow all the roots £o act, even if it be but 
slowly. To avoid the too severe checking of root action> 
it is better to gagit qolj^a partj)f the. branches of large 
trees one season, leaving the remainder: until t|ie n§xt. 

ATeneer Gracing. — This mode of grafting is princi- 
pallyeXB^oy^lCin.pi:opagati^g^wopdy^ under glags, 

Mdl^e both the temperati,\re and^hjgron^tric condition 
of the atmosphere can be readily CQAtrolled by the propa- 
gator. The usual time for performing the operation is in 
igummej, and soon after the first and most vigorous ^ojvth 
of the season 13 completed, bj.it before the wood and leaves 
are fully mature. As the lea^s on both stQck ai\d cion 
arp, retained, they should not "have entirely ceased to 
assimilate sap at the time of grafting, but still remain 
fresh and capable of performing all of their natural func- 
tions. Tlie time for performing the operation must neces- 
sarily v^ witl3i different kiniis, according to the differ- 
ence in the natural habits of the various species, as some 
make their growth much Qarli^ in the season than others, 
but the method of grafting is the same in all. 

In this m^ode of grafting the^stocks should be grown 
in potsrfor convenience in handling when performing the 
operation, as well as afterwards, for the pinion between 
stock and cion must be secured before the plants ^ejr^- 
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moved to theopengjound, or to outside frames. The 
usllil^^pffwttcels7^0I)l^^ six t^ 

tw^e months before Jihey are wanted for^iisg, and ^th^ 
plunge" Ifiem in an o£e^ border surrounded with board 
frames^ where water can be applied as often as necessary 
to ensure a vigorous growth of the stems and the forma- 
tion of new roots. Success dependa very mufih upppi the 
condition and vigoiLfiLiiui^ockp, and their preparation 
for use is of such importance that it should not be over- 
looked or neglected. S«©dlij3^gtocks are principally use^, 
and of variojig^ age§,^cording to the Eihd anH^nafuraJ 
^growjih, but those of frei^ six tQ twenty-four inches higji 
wiffusually be as large as necessary. If tlie seedlings h^e 
long tap-rftots, these may be cijtaway, and even the lateral 
roots may be shortened, if necessary, tg adnjifc^all^ijit^ 
^;got^ of convenient size. The^ps^ may alsg^be headed 
back at the time of placing the slocks in pots ; In fact, 
more or less pruning will usually be necessary, in order 
to secure neat, trim-looking stocks. The new growth 
which they will make in the pots before they are wanted 
for use naay require slight attention, in order to secure a 
smooth, clean surface on the stem at the point where.the 
cion is to be placed. 

Wl^^n read j^^ grafting, the stocks are lifted from the 
border antl^'ariH gd ind pors, and the <iions^ cot from the 
parent plants as required, and kept in asJresb condition 
as possible, not being allowed to wilt or shrivel in the 
least. The stQck should not-fce headed back or severely 
pruned atj^e time of grafting, although^ side branch, 
or more than one, may be removed if necessary in prepar- 
ing a place for the cion. 

In affixing the cion the operator selects a smooth place 
on one side of the stock, then with a sh^ knjfe he 
makes a light cross-cut through t^e barked to a slight 
depth into^he woo3~ underneath, then Inserts the blade 
from one and a half to two and a halt inches above, >Qut7 
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fing pff ii^^njliceor^^pt^f tbfij^o<^ b^k dojyn 
to the cross-cp^ mtKe Bwck. ^^ simil^jllc^j^^&en^t 
fro^a^the cipn, as shown in figuj:e^ JXi^e exjK^ed al- 
b^ rnuD^ Iof the ciQn is plaggd against^that onlh§..^tocE^ 
and the whole WQ^nTfirn4^TBou9d with a ligature of 
bass, as in budding or splice grafting. No wax is used, 
neither is there a tongue made on either eion or stock, 
but merely a clean, smooth wound, as shown in figure 90. 

^s soonjgs the cio^has been Jnserte(l,J;he stopk should 
be renioved toThe inside frames of the propagating house 
and g^tly watof ed overhead. The bottom of the frames 
shouldbe'eiiEher covered with sand or moss — the latter is 
preferable, as it holds moisture better and gives it oflE 
slowly, k^ping the air within the frames weJlJU^djvith 
xapojr. If xhe frames are not deep enough to admit the 
grafted plants when set upright, the pots may be tilted 
over to one side, and a good depth of sand or moss in the 
bottom will aid greatly in keeping them in this position. 

The ho^ise iivj^hichBlapts are jei^j^er^rafteji in sjg^- 
i^ej shoul^T^ weirjnadeflTeiflier with lath screens or 
wmtewasb on tBe glas^,''and in very clear weather it will 
frequently be necessary to add extra shading to the inside 
frames, especially if filled with recently grafted plants of 
broad-leaved kinds, like the Maples, Magnolias and Dog- 
woods. In this climate, artificial heat will seldom be 
required ; still, it is well to have the furnaces in order, 
as cold storms occasionally occur, and a little fire heat 
may be needed to allow of rather more ventilation than 
could otherwise be given with safety. During the first 
few days, or fo^ the first week after thp cions are set, the 
plants should be "kept in a pretty close, warm ana mpist 
atipospbere, for the object at this time is \o excitQ^ojyth 
in the stock, or at least to accelerate the flow of sap, in 
order ta^roduQe rapid ^granulaition of the wounds on both 
stock and*cion,"a53 ttjer^ increase the chances of a 
union^f the two. 
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Fig. 90.— YCgB] gLGBAlg 6gO. 
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Within a week after the cions are set, the f^jlujps,^^ 
any, may be seen, as the l^ave^ will d4:gp from the cions 
if there is no communicaEion between them and the 
stocks. At the eiyi of twoweeks. or a litt le moy , the 
cio^gJnlUJeuniied,"l^'S^al^ 



tionof thighs a new^owth on the cions. TJ^ g^Ia^ 
maythen^be removed frojgoLjiifiLliQUBa, if necessary, and 
t^epjts plunged inTrames ixj^the opgui^round, and given 
shade and plenty^ mgisture. But where the propaga- 
fer^asaBun^ant house room, it is be^st^ojj^eg^heplajits 
inside foj jjionttj^-or jniw:^, ajid by properventilation 
somewhat hai:^n^ttLejQew^ro5^J^e^e removing to the 
outside frames. If the stocks have a good ball of roots 
they may be slipped out of the pots when transplanted to 
the outside frames.^'^;'^>v\'' •.* * 

This mode of iiisi^ ven^ grafting is not only one of 
the most exgediti9u&j,n(l^rJai0^ methpda of jiropagating 
nearly all Jkindfe^ of deciduous andLevergreen trees_ajxd 
alirubs, but it is performed at a season when the expert 
grafter has the most leisure, if it can be said that such a 
time ever falls to his lot ; and by having his stocks of 
various kinds growing in pots, he can graft them at his 
pleasure, in foul or fair weather, and at the same time be 
eminently successful in propagating many species of trees 
that are always uncertain, and seldom or never success- 
fully grafted in the open air — at least not in cold climates. 

Another advantage of grafting in summer is that in 
taking the cions, the propagator can select those which 
will best perpetuate any special characteristic — like the 
variegation of leaves in deciduous trees, which become 
obliterated later in the season. This is a very important 
matter, for, as is well known, the best marked of the 
variegated, laciniate and colored leaved trees, are inclined 
to revert to the original forms, and it is only by proper 
and timely selections of wood for propagation that these 
abnormal forms are fixed and perpetuated. By repeated 
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selections of the best forms and most distinctly marked^ 
these peculiar characteristics — which in a majority of in- 
stances give to the plants their special value — ^become 
intensified. 

In the after treatment of the veneer-grafted plants, 
much will depenSTupon the climate where they are grown. 
If the winters are sej^re, they may n^ed proteciion under 
glazed sashes, Iboard shutters, or lath screens', with plenty 
of l^ajjor some similar material fillg gjn aro imdjhfijdantg 
t(i.£rey^tttjnjury from alternate freezing and thawing or 
low temperature. The propagator must necessarily be 
the best judge of the amount of protection j:fiauir^, if 
any is needed. 

The stock above the cion should not be removed until 
the following season, and in some of the very slow grow- 
ing kinds it may be well to leave it intact until late in 
the summer or autumn. 

Bottle Grafting. — While the mode of xeneer^^raftr 
ing described is undoubtedly the^es^^nd inosFl?ea3[riy 
and rapidly perforngied, others are soineHmes employed ; 
probably moreTo show how many different ways there 
are of obtaining similar or the same results, than for 
their praGjical utility.' What is called " bottle grafting'' 
is one of these'variations from the more general ^jjetho^ 
of jgn^^rgrafting. In this, the lower end of the cion, 
instead oFTemg fitted to the stock, is placed in a bottle 
filled with water, as shown in figure 9^. The upper part 
is fitted to the stock in the same way as in the former 
mode. 

^nothgr and rather more complicated fo]:^! of iottlg 
gi:afting is shown in figiire 9^ A E, the stock ; By the 
cion -^ Z>, ligature ; ^-ffpBranches and leaves of the head 
of the cion ; F, Ijtottle filled withwa-ter, and 0, stake to 
which the bottle is tied. This latter form may answer 
for amateurs who may wish to graft an Orange, Lemon, 
Oleander or similar specimen plants, but the professional 
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gardener will o^d^ have occasion to resort to such com- 
plicated a^jdtinj^;^consjjining methods. 

Si;5B6RAjTjra3-^YSI^4^ Cljft. — There are prop- 
agators~wEo prefer this method 'lo the veneer graft, and 
it is usually performed under the same conditions. The 
qleft in the stock is made slopjng^do^iward and inward 
towai:(Js jthje^centfit^ofjihe^ stock, cujtWng n.fiaxljjDrj[uite 
through the alburnum^ The cionis mg^e in^he fo^ gi ot 



bottle: GUiirTTNG. BOTTLE GBAFTING, MODIFSSD. 

a thinwg^ge and thru^into the deft and jhi^ld in place 
with the ligature of iassr This form jQ£^ide..^^ 
usually employed in what, is called >erbaceous^rgrftigg^ 
as used in grafting-Melgns, Squilshes, Dahlias, f otatpes. 
Tomatoes, etc. The cion, wTien grafting su^li succulent 
plant^ is not pared down so thin as with woody plants, 
but left more in the form shown in figure 93 — A, stock ; 
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-J9> clef t in same ; D, cion ; E^ leaf on cion ; F F^ leaves 
on stock. In grafti^gherbajjeous pla^s and vines in the 
open air, heavy shading anS^requgnT^plicajions^f wat^ 
^otheffljiage are usually r oguixe d to ensure success. 
' Qrafj^ ^ by^ppbq ach. — This method is practised 
both in the open air and under glass, as all that is re- 
quired is to have the^t oc^ nd thejglant^t^at is to fur- 
nish th^^cion in sufficient cl^se promnity to admit of the 
hrancheshemg brought togetRl!C''''\Aj;hJjL4tl b yk 

aoidalburjpim, tirjLjrmrrfi JlltihPfr long, n removedJp om 
eachy and the exposed 
wounds brought t ogether 
and hQjTfirmly in place 
wit ^ a Ijg giture of waxed 
cloth or bass ; but if ^^^ 
latter is employed, it 
should be covei:ed wi^ i 
4jajrif in the open air. ' 

I lij^lRCHI^ G . — This 
metho3 differs from the 
last only in the manner of 
manipulation. To graft 
trees by inarching or ap- 
proach, they must neces- 
sarily stand so near to- 
gether that their stems or branches can be united with 
oat separation from the parent stock. Incisions are us- 
ually made similar to those employed in tongue grafting. 
The brandies of differ^mtjj^^s oi::^^he sanae ;ti:ee may 
hfi jnarg ted, aniffTh this manner hedges^and live fences 
and screens may be formed with fruit or ornamental trees 
and shrubs. Inarching is sometimes employed in propa- 
gating rare species, instead of grafting in the ordinary 
methods ; and afterJhjOJilLigajias beenjtormed^ the i^j- 
Brcligd br^ioch is sejparatei from fhe parent stem. In 
former times this method of propagating trees that were 



Fig. 98.— SIDE GRAFTINa. 
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supposed to be difficult to graft in other ways, was very 
extensiyely employed by nurserymen. Seedling stocks 
were planted around a large or medium-sized tree, and 
near enough to allow the branches to conveniently reach 
the stock when ready for use, at which time they were 
inarched, afterwards severed, and the stocks taken up 
and removed to the nursery rows. Tha ^ lUftg,, for inarch * 
i^g trees jn the open aii; is iu i^^fiS? at the usual season 
for grafting, hiit jf grown undgr^gloss, the operation may 
be performed whencY^r the plaints are growing or are 
about to commence j^pwth. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
SELECTING STOCKS. 

In the propagation of plants by budding and grafting, 
the selectionjif the proper kind of stock is quite as im- 
portant as knowing how to utilize it afterwards. The 
most skilled propagator cannot produce the best nor even 
satisfactory results with poor stocks and cions. A feeble 
cion may revive and make a fair or even first-rate plant if 
set in a«&ound and vigorous sto^, but if the stock is poor, 
the result is usually unsatisfactory, for in this case we 
build upon a feeble and unstable foundation. 

It is not only desirable to secure fitock§>Qf clogelj^amgd 
specieg, but those that are young,, vigorous, and well sijp- 
plieS with fibrouL&jpots, for it is the small roots that first 
imbibe, nutriment from the soil, as well as the first to 
emit additional fibres to assist in increasing the supply. 

As a rule, seedling^ stocks are preferred to tho^e raised 
from cuttings, although there are a few exceptions, and 
the "wilding," as it is termed, is usually the most hardy 
and least subject to disease. The so-called improved. 
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domesticated and long-cultivated plant has also been long- 
est exposed to diseases which often originate under forced 
and unnatural conditions. 

I n^raiain g all kinds of tg gg andj hru^.,fitQcka^roinjfifig, 
a moderately Ijghjtjojii Qus^Qj i is^eferable to one of an 
opposite character, as light apils-lfittd^^t^jxigrea^ the num- 
ber of fibrQus_ro^s. Ip. heavy, compact iftils, seedlings 
nigjj)roduce longer, vertical or t^-yootiand taller stems, 
or we may say that they wiU^rpjv largej in a^ven time 
th^n in lig hter a ad.^naturallyj)oorer'soilg, but theywiU 
usually produce a far lesft number Qf fibrous roptsj^n- 
seqgen tljjj/egs^ valuable^ for jjansp lanting. l^he taller the 
steiji and longer the tap-4:oo^the greater the amount of 
each will have to be cut away when they are^^a^splanted. 
Th^^eststocljs, tKerefore, for all purposes, ace, those that 
will l^sethele^a^when, prepared for re-planting in nursery 
rows or for potting. The raiser should geek gx^t dia^m- 
eter of stem and number of rootlets rather than length at 
thesacfOice oTlSreadth.^ Thick seeding tends to lessen 
diameter and increase length, and while a greater num- 
ber of plants may be produced on a given space by crowd- 
ing, it is always at the expense of quality ; consequently, 
h£ight_gt.5tocksjs^otji4a^^ for determining their 
vigor or value, either in seedling stocks or older trees. 

There are certain kinds of trees, like the Oaks, Chest- 
nut, Hickories, and English Walnut, which produce 
rather long, sturdy vertical roots the first season, and 
these poorly furnished with fibres, especially if raised on a 
firm, hard soil ; but4tihe nuts are planted in light vege- 
table mohLor sand, their roots wijl ba_ mainly fibrous, 
with ^nlyasmaTlj^gntral pxJiap-root, or none at all. 
^urserymenrwh'0"make a specialty ofraising such stocks 
for grafting in pots, sow the nuts in shallow pots or boxes, 
and in nearly pure sand, applying liquid manure as 
needed, to insure a vigorous growth. 
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STOCKS FOB FBUIT tREES. 

The stocks principally employed in propagating fmit 
trees of temperate and semi-tropical climates are as 
follows : 

The Almond. — Seedling Peach or Plum stocks are 
preferred. Seedlings of the hard-shelled Almond will 
answer equally as well as the Peach. The Plum makes the 
best stock for trees to be cultivated on moist or clay soils, 
and it is also less liable to the attacks of insects and dis- 
eases, but does not grow so large, and there is danger of 
the Almond overgrowing and dying through what may 
be termed strangulation, unless very large-growing varie- 
ties and species of the Plum are employed as stocks. 

Apple. — Seedling stocks are always preferred for gen- 
eral use for orchards, and those raised from ungrafted or 
wildings of the European species {Pirus Malua) are best. 
Stocks for the dilBferent varieties of the Siberian Crab 
Apples (P. prunifoUa), may be of the same species, or 
seedlings of the wild American Crab Apple (P. coronaria 
and P. angustifolia), but those of the common European 
Apple are most extensively employed for all the culti- 
vated species. 

For dwarfing the Apple where low bushes or espalier 
training is desired, the Doucin and Paradise stocks are 
employed, these being low-growing varieties of the Pirus 
Mains. These stocks are raised by cuttings, or by bank- 
ing up around the sprouts, which spring up around the 
base of large stems of plants which have been previously 
headed back for the purpose of producing them. 

Apricot. — Seedling Plum stocks, or those raised from 
cuttings, are usually employed in propagating the im- 
proved varieties of the Apricot. In mild climates both 
Apricot and Peach seedlings are sometimes used. 

Cherry {Cerasus).-^FoT large, standard trees, seed- 
ling stocks of the wild Mazzard Cherry of Europe (Cisro- 
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sus avium)y are the best;. In cold climates they should be 
worked low down near the crown. What are called the 
Morello, Duke and Kentish varieties of the Cherry are 
supposed to have originated from a wild species in 
Europe, known as Cerasus caproniana, and as a class they 
are considered more hardy than those that are descended 
from the C. avium. Seedlings of each group may be em- 
ployed as stocks for their varieties', but the Mazzard is 
the largest and most free-growing tree, and for this rea- 
son is usually preferred as a stock for all. The Mahaleb 
or St. Lucie Cherry (C. Mahaleb), is alow-growing, slen- 
der-branched species, which is extensively employed in 
France as a stock for dwarfing the taller-growing varie- 
ties of other species. It has also been employed — but 
less extensively — for the same purpose in this country, 
but it should never be used for what are termed standard 
trees, or trees with long stems, for if trained high, the 
leading branches soon become diseased, die back, and if 
the tree does not perish altogether, it will assume the low 
dwarf form of the stock. Buds of the difierent varieties 
of the cultivated Cheriy take very readily on Mahaleb 
stocks, and usually make a most vigorous growth for the 
first year or two. This apparent vigor of the young plant 
has often misled the inexperienced to beUeve that it would 
continue in after years if the tree is pruned up as a 
standard, but the chances are ten to one against securing 
such results. 

Among the Cherries proper, or Cerasus, there are two 
very distinct groups of species which do not appear to 
have the least affinity, either in their flowers or wood ; 
consequently, no hybridizing, so far as known, has ever 
occurred between the species of the two groups, nor have 
the plants of one been used as stocks for the other. 
These two groups are readily distinguished by their 
flowers ; for in one they are produced in sessile umbels, 
as seen in the common garden Cherries from Europe, 
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also in oiir Wild Eed Cherry {C. Pennsylvanicum), and 
the Dwarf Cherry ((7. pumila). The flowers in the other 
group are in loiig slender racemes, as in the American 
Wild Black Cherry {C. serotina)^ Choke Cherry (01 FtV- 
ginana), Bird Cherry of the Rocky Mountain regions 
(C. demissa), and the small Bird Cherry of Europe 
{O. Padus). 

The Chinese and Japan Cherries belong to the first 
section, and seedlings of the different species may be in- 
terchanged in 'their propagation whenever desirable. 

CiTROiT, Limb, Lemon, Okange, Shaddock, Etc. — 
As all of these fruits are but different and closely allied 
species of one genus, their wood readily unites by either 
budding or grafting. But, as with other fruits, the 
largest and most vigorous species and varieties are pre- 
ferred foi' stocks if large trees are desired, and the reverse 
for dwarfs ; and as with the Apple and Pear, seeds from 
the Wild Orange produce better stocks than those from 
the improved on which to graft, and the same may be 
said of the Lemon and other species of the Citrus Family. 
The Shaddock ( Citrus decumana), is a rather strong and 
large growing tree, and it will readily take buds from 
the Orange, Lemon and other species of the genus. For 
making dwarf trees of the Orange, the Limonia trifoliata 
is by some propagators considered a better stock than the 
Otabeite Orange, which has long been used for this 
purpose. 

Cornel TreIs. — Seedlings of the common Cornus Mas 
are used principally as stocks for the different varieties of 
the Cornel, or edible-fruited Dogwoods. But the Cornels 
are so rarely cultivated in this country, that experiments 
are wanting for determining the value of the different 
species for stocks on which to gi'ow the edible fruited 
varieties, but it is quite probable that Cornus florida 
would answer equally as well as or better than C. Mas. 

Currant. — Although not a tree, the Currant is some- 
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times cultivated aa standards and in the form of small 
trees. To secure this form they are grafted upon some 
strong growing species, like the Missouri Currant {Ribes 
aureum), whicli appears to auswer the purpose as well as 
any that has thus far been tested. 

Date Plum. — See Persimmon. 

Fig. — The Fig is rarely propagated by grafting, as it 
grows yeiT readily from cuttings ; but weak and feeble 
varieties may be grafted upon the strong and yigorous. 

Gooseberry. — Like the Currant, this shrub is some- 
times trained in the tree form, and the low growing 
varieties grafted upon the tall and most vigorous. Stocks 
raised either from seed or cuttings of the wild North 
American species are the best for this purpose. The 
Eound-leaved Gooseberry of the Western States (Ribes 
rotundifolium), is one of the strongest and tallest grow- 
ing of the indigenous species, consequently one of the 
best for stocks. 

Medlar. — Strong growing species of the Hawthorn 
are preferred for stocks, but seedling Medlars, or even 
the Quince, may be employed for this purpose. 

Mulberry. — Seedlings of the common White Mul- 
berry {Morus alba), are usually employed as stocks upon 
which to graft the Downing and other improved varieties. 

Nectarine. — As the Nectarine is only a smooth- 
skinned Peach, the same kinds of stocks and treatment 
are recommended for both, (See Peach.) 

Olive. — In Southern Europe wild seedling Olives are 
often used as stocks upon which to graft the cultivated 
varieties as a means of hastening maturity. Grafting 
the Olive is not, however, a very general mode of propa- 
gation, as all the varieties are easily propagated by cut- 
tings of the old as well as young wood. 

Papaw (Asimina). — Seedlings of the common Papaw 
{A. triloba), may be employed as stocks for the smaller 
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growing species, or for the multiplication of distinct 
varieties ; but of the latter, few or none have as yet been 
discovered worthy of a place among choicQ garden and 
orchard fruits. 

Peach. — Seedling Peach stocks are principally em- 
ployed in propagating the improved varieties. The best 
stocks are raised from what may be considered the in- 
ferior varieties, or, as usually termed, " wilding," that are 
on their own roots, not having been budded or grafted. 
Of late years, in this country, some care has been neces- 
sary in selecting seed in order to obtain it from trees that 
were free from a common disease of the Peach known as 
"yellows." Seedlings of one season's growth are pre- 
ferred to older ones, and if the Peach stones are planted 
in moderately rich soil in spring, they will usually produce 
stocks strong enough to receive a bud by the ensuing 
August or September. If the bud " takes," the stocks' 
may be headed back the following spring to within four 
inches of the inserted bud, and later in the season cut 
down close to the base of the young shoot produced from 
the bud. In planting the Peach stone or seed, they 
should be dropped about one foot apart in the row, or at 
a sufficient distance apart to admit of budding at the 
proper time. 

Plum stocks are also employed for the Peach, especially 
in Europe, where the trees are trained to walls and kept 
low in the form of dwarfs, or cultivated in peach-houses 
under glass. The Plum is naturally a slower growing 
and a smaller tree than the Peach, hence its influence as a 
stock is to dwarf the growth. The Plum stock is no 
doubt preferable where the trees are to be trained low, or 
planted in stiff, cold, or clayey soils ; but where the Peach 
thrives as an orchard tree, as it does in the light, warm 
soils of our best peach-growing districts, the natural stock 
is no doubt the best, although not quite so hardy or free 
from insect enemies as the Plum. 
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Peab.— Seedlings of wild or inferior yarieties are pre- 
ferred to any other as a stock for the Pear. Most of the 
seed used in this couutry is imported from Europe, where 
it is saved from the pomace after expressing the juice of 
Pears for making perry. In raising seedlings in this 
country, great care is required in their cultivation to pre- 
vent blight on the leaves during the first season. Fresh, 
new, or virgin soil is best for a seed-bed, and it should be 
worked very deep in order to insure an equable amount 
of moisture during the entire summer. While seedlings 
of the Wild Pear of Europe have long been considered as 
the best stocks for standard trees, it is quite probable 
that the oriental species (Pirus Sinensis), and some of its 
varieties, found in both China and Japan, will eventually 
prove to be superior to the European species as a stock 
upon which to work the improved and long-cultivated 
varieties. These oriental species and varieties appear to 
possess a vigor surpassing that of any of those of Euro- 
pean origin, as seen in their large, thick, leathery leaves, 
as well as in the great rapidity of growth and sturdy 
character of their young shoots. They certainly give 
promise of value as stocks upon which to work the less 
sturdy-growing varieties. 

The Quince has long been used as a stock for the Pear, 
especially for producing low-growing or dwarf trees, 
which are desired for small gardens, or for training in 
some other form than as standard trees. While some 
varieties of the Pear succeed admirably when grown 
on Quince stocks, othei*s soon fail for the want of a 
proper affinity between the wood of two species of 
trees which we force to unite temporarily, or otherwise, 
by budding or grafting. 

By adopting a method known as " double working,*' 
we may use Quince stocks f or varietie^that do not succeed 
when worked directly upon it. In double working, 
varieties are celected that are known to unite readily and 
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grow thriftily upon the Quince, and buds of these are 
inserted in the usual way, and near the ground. The 
next season, after the shoots from the buds have nearly 
completed their growth of the season, buds of the feeble- 
growing varieties, or those which appear to have very 
little affinity for the Quince stock, are inserted in the 
young growth of the Pear wood six to twelve inches above 
its junction with the Quince. The stock is then treated 
as it was the year previous, and the following spring the 
stock cut back to within four to six inches of the bud in- 
serted in the Pear wood. This small section or piece of 
wood of a vigorous-growing variety, uniting with the 
Quince stock below, and supporting another above, will 
have a very great inrfluence in the future growth of the 
tree. Doubled worked trees cost twice as much to raise 
as single worked, but they are worth the difference to 
any one who desires dwarf Bartlett, Seckle, and similar 
varieties, which do not usually succeed when grown 
directly on Quince stocks. Doubled worked trees, how- 
ever, should never be trained as standards, as the Quince 
has a rather feeble root system, producing few large 
lateral roots ; consequently, if the top is trained high the 
tree is likely to be blown over, and all of the roots thrown 
out. 

The White Thorn {Cratmgus coccinea), may also be 
employed as a stock for the Pear, and in moist, heavy 
soils it is fully equal, it not superior, to the Quince. There 
are several native species of the Thorn, some much 
stronger growers than others; the largest and most vigor- 
ous species should be selected, if to be employed as stocks 
for the Pear, or even for propagating the ornamental 
varieties of the European Hawthorn. 

The common Juneberry or Shadbush {JmelancJiier), 
and the Mountain Ash (Pirus Americana and P. Aucu* 
paria), may be employed as stocks for the Pear, but are 
usually considered inferior to the Pear and Quince. Th^ 
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common Apple may also be nsed as a stock for the Pear, 
but the union between the wood of the two trees is yery 
imperfect, and seldom of long duration. 

Persimmon^ {Diospyros). — The Date Plum of Europe, 
and the many cultivated varieties of the Kaki, or Japan 
Persimmon (i>. Kaki), when grown on the American 
Persimmon, thrive equally as well, if not better, than on 
any other stock. The American Persimmon is not only 
the largest, but most hardy tree of the genus, conse- 
quently preferable as a stock for the less robust species 
and varieties. The seedlings grow rapidly, and often reach 
a size large enough for budding the first season. If not 
used at this time, they may beheaded back the following 
spring to insure a vigorous growth ^f young wood, into 
which buds may be inserted later in the season. 

Plum {Pru7m8), — Seedlings of the hardiest and most 
vigorous growing varieties of the European Plum are 
usually preferred by nurserymen for stocks, but the larger 
growing species of the native Plum answer the purpose 
well, if budded low, or the cions are splice grafted on the 
roots, and then planted so deep that the point of junc- 
tion is covered. The Myrobalan Plum is a favorite 
among the French nurserymen and orchard ists, as it is 
said not to produce suckers, or, at least, very sparingly, 
and it is readily propagated by cuttings. There are 
several other species or varieties of the Plum that may 
be readily propagated by cuttings, layers, mound layers 
made by banking of the sprouts or old stools, and by 
cuttings of the roots. The latter mode is objectionable, 
as stocks produced in this way are very likely to produce 
suckers far more freely than will be desirable as t^P t^eep 
become old. Varieties of the Plum, known as the Black 
Damas and St. Julien, are also largely used as stocks by 
the French nurserymen, and are also imported by those 
of this country. These, with the Myrobalan, are among 
the best, if not the very best, of the European varieties 
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for stocks upon which to work the various cultivated 
sorts of the Plum, Apricot, and, I may add, the Peach, 
whenever it is desirable to raise the latter on any other 
than its own stock. 

Our indigenous species of the Plum, especially the 
Prunus Americana and P. Chicasa, are the best stocks 
on which to grow all the varieties originating from the 
same, but the more rapid and stronger- growing European 
varities soon overgrow the American stocks, unless 
worked very low down, or directly on the roots. 

The Peach is often employed as a stock for the Plum, 
and in mild climates, and where the trees are planted 
on rather light soils, it answers the purpose moderately 
well ; but it is not rtcommended for general use, and in 
cold climates, or where the Peach is subject to diseases 
and attacks of insects, it is useless as a stock for the Plum. 

Fo^BQRANA.T:E{PunicaGranatum), — The Pomegranate 
is usually propagated by seeds, cuttings, and layers, but it 
may be grafted ; the Sweet-fruited, Violet, and other 
varieties being worked on the stocks of the Wild Pome- 
granate, or one variety may be employed as a stock for any 
other, whenever such mode of propagation is desirable. 

Quince {Pirus, Oydonia of some). — Strong kinds, 
like the Angers and Fontenay, are used as stocks for 
the improved varieties cultivated for their fruit. Also 
for. the ornamental, like the Japan Quince, or Pirus 
Japonica, of nurserymen's catalogues, and the large 
Chinese Quince {Pirus Chinensis). Some European 
authorities recommend the Portugal Quince {P. Lusi- 
tanica), as a stock not only for the Pear, but for other 
varities of the Quince, as it is a very vigorous grower. 

TREE AND SHRUB STOCKS. 

In making a list of the stocks usually employed in the 
propagation of ligneous plants, I shall not attempt to 
include in it every species and variety that has been. 
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or may be under certain circumstances, employed for 
such purposes, but merely refer to the best likely to be 
available. In some families, a single species may answer, 
or have been proved to be the best stock for all the species 
of an entire genus, while in the wood of others, as has 
already been noted among the Cherries, there may not be 
the least affinity. The genus Prunus, sub-section Cerasw^, 
is not an exceptional instance of this kind, for in all of the 
larger genera of trees and shrubs there are groups of spe- 
cies which have a general botanical resemblance, and still 
the wood of the species of the different groups have little or 
no affinity. On the contrary, there are instances where 
a single species of a genus will not only answer well as a 
stock for all the different species, but also for those be- 
longing to different genera of the same family. 

To avoid repetition and frequent reference to some par- 
ticular variety or species of stock in succeeding chapters, 
those most usually employed in propagating ligneous 
plants are named here and as follows : 

Abies (The Fir). — See Coniferae. 

Abutilok. — Almost any of the strong npright growing 
species will answer well as stocks upon which to work the 
feeble or the trailing species, like A. Megapotamicum, 
when standard plants with drooping heads are desired. 

Acer (The Maple). — In seeking a stock for use in prop- 
agating any variety of a species of Maple, it is a good rule 
to select seedlings of its parent for stocks, except when a 
stronger and more vigorous species can be utilized for 
this purpose. The so-called Soft Maples {A. dasycarpum 
and A. rutrum), also known as the Silver and Red Maples, 
have given us a few very desirable varieties, and these 
succeed best when grown on Silver Maple stocks. This 
stock may also be employed in propagating nearly all of 
varieties of European Maples, but in a few instances, as 
with the varieties of the Sycamoro Maple {A, Psuedo-Pla-* 
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tanus), and Field Maple {A. campestre), have a stronger 
affinity for their own species than for others. The Japan 
Maples, and there are numerous varieties, succeed only 
when worked on stocks of closely allied species. No 
American or European species has as yet been tried that 
makes even a passably good stock for these Maples, but 
as seedlings of the indigeneous species of Japan can now 
be imported quite safely and cheaply, propagators are not 
seriously incommoded by the failure of other species to 
furnish a good stock. 

^scuLUS (Horsschestnut). — ^Varieties of the European 
Horsechestnut (^. Hippocastanum), should be grafted 
upon seedlings of the species. Our indigeneous varieties 
and species, some of which are mere shrubs, may be 
grafted upon seedlings of the Buckeye {u^, glabra), the 
largest growing native species of the genus. 

Alnus (Alder). — The Heart-shaped Leaved Alder 
\A. cordifolia), makes an excellent stock for trees to be 
planted in a dry soil, while the Sticky Alder {A. fflu" 
tinosa), is the best for moderately dry soils. These are 
both natives of Europe, but it is quite probable that some 
of our North American species will yet prove equally as 
valuable for stocks, especially those which grow to a largo 
size, like the Eed Alder {A. rubra), of the northwest, 
and the Oblong-leaved Alder {A. oblongi/oUa), of New 
Mexico and the regions westward. 

AuR AUG ARIA. — See Coniferae. 

Arbor Vit^. — See Coniferae. 

Arbutus (Strawberry Tree). — The common European 
species {A. Unedo) is usually employed as a stock for the 
various species and varieties of the genus. 

Azalea. — For all the various species and varieties of 
the deciduous Azaleas the two North American species, 
known as A. viscosa and A. nudiflora, have proved to be 
superior, if not the very best, stocks known. They are ex- 
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tremely hardy, and the varieties of the Pontic Azaleas {A. 
Pontica), and the semi-evergreen of the Chinese {A. Sinen- 
sis or mollis of some authors), take readily to these stocks, 
forming a close and lasting union and insuring a vigor- 
ous growing plant. The American Flame-colored Azalea 
{A. calendulacea), is also a good stock, but is not quite as 
hardy as the first two. A . viscosa is the stronger grower of 
the two, and for this reason is usually preferred as a stock 
for the larger growing varieties of Pontica, mollis and the 
various hybrids between the Pontic and American species. 
For cultivation in our Northern States, as well as in the 
northern countries of Europe, the two first-named species 
of Azaleas are without doubt the best for stocks. 

Betula (Birch). — Seedlings of the strongest growing 
species, like the White Birch of Europe {B. alba) or the 
American Sweet Birch {B, lenia) and Paper Birch {B. 
papyracea), are preferred as stocks for the many varieties 
of different species now in cultivation. 

Calophaca (Lentil Shrub). — The common Laburnum 
{L. vulgare), is employed as a stock for the G. Wolgarica, 
a low-growing shrub, native of Siberia. Grafting is only 
practised for the purpose of producing graceful little trees 
of only a few feet in height ; consequently, the stocks 
should be tall and straight, and the cion inserted six feet 
or more from the ground. 

Camellia. — Seedlings or plants raised from cuttings of 
the single flowered variety are usually preferred for stocks. 
Double flowering varieties may, however, be re-grafted 
wherever desired, thereby making what are called ^'double 
worked '^ plants. 

Cabagana (Siberian Pea Tree). — Seedlings of C. ar- 
horescens are the best stocks on which to work the 
smaller growing species and varieties. The weeping or. 
pendulous variety should be worked on rather tall 
stocks, to allow room for the growth of the drooping twigs 
and branches. 
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Carpikus (Hornbeam).— Seedlings of the American 
(01 Americana), and European {C. Betulus), are used as 
stocks for the Cut-leaved, Oak-leaved and other varieties 
of the Hornbeam in cultivation. The American species 
is the most rapid growing tree while young, but it is 
said that it does not reach quite so large a size in ol(^ age. 

Castanea (Chestnut). — For cultivation in this coun- 
try the American Sweet Chestnut {0. vesca var. Ameri- 
cana), is undoubteldy the best stock for all the European 
and oriental species and varieties, including the recently 
introduced Japan Chestnut. The common American 
Chestnut tree grows to a very large size and is perfectly 
hardy where many of the varieties of the European 
species are tender. It is said that the Chestnut succeeds 
moderately well when grafted on the Oak, but it will sel- 
dom be necessary to employ Oak stocks, as seedlings of the 
Chestnut are usually cheap and readily obtained. 

Catalpa (Indian Bean). — Seedlings or root cuttings 
of the common American Catalpas ((7. hignonioides and 
O. speciosa), may be used as stocks for the less vigorous 
growing varieties or oriental species. 

Cedrus (Cedar). — See Coniferae. 

Cerasus (Cherry), Sub-section of Prunus. — The same 
kind of stocks are usually employed for the ornamental 
species and varieties of the Cherry as for those cultivated 
for their fruit. The dwarf and trailing varieties, when 
worked on tall, straight stocks of the Mazzard, form 
handsome, round-headed or broad-spreading, pendulous- 
branched trees, much admired for ornamental purposes. 
With some of the Japanese varieties it is best to graft or 
bud low down and then train to a stake until the stem 
reaches the desired height ; then cut off and allow the 
head to form as though grafted high. This treatment is 
recommended because the wood of some of the oriental 
varieties is not so likely to be injured by cold in winter 
or by the heat in summer, as that of the Mazzard Cherry. 
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Varieties of the evergi'een species of the Cherry, sach as 
C, iUtifoUa, C, Lauro-cerasus and the C. Lusitanica, 
should, of course, be grafted on stocks of their own or 
closely allied species. 
Cham^cyparis (Cypress). — See Coniferse. 

Chionanthus (White Fringe). — Almost any species 
of the Ash (Fraxinus), makes a good stock for the 
American White Fringe ((7. Virginica) and the Chinese 
species ((7. retusus). The European Ash {F, excelsior), 
is, however, usually preferred to the American species as 
a stock for the fringe trees. 

Cois^iFEBiE (Cone Bearing). — With but few exceptions, 
the Conifers are evergreen trees or shrubs. The ever- 
green kinds must necessarily be confined to stocks of the 
same group and the deciduous to their own. As a rule, 
in seeking stocks for the Conifers, the i\earer we can keep 
to the species from which the varieties under propagation 
orfginated, the better, although in a few instances some 
closely allied species may have proved to be superior for 
this purpose than the original. For the Abies or Firs, 
the European Silver Fir {A. pectinata), has been most 
extensively used as a stock for the different species and 
varieties of the genus, mainly because it was most com- 
mon and readily obtained. Any of the other larger grow- 
ing species native of cool climates will, however, answer 
equally well. 

With the Pines {Pinus), the species with two and three 
leaves in a bundle should be employed for varieties of the 
same, such as P. sylvesfris, P. 8. nana, P. Muglio 
compacta, P. Pyrenaica, P. densiflora, etc. The com- 
mon Austrian Pine (P. Austriaca), may be used as 
a stock for our Western Pines (P. ponderosa, P. Coulteri 
and P. Sdbiniana), as these all have heavy, coarse-grained 
wood, and are closely allied to the Austrian Pine. But 
ft good, rapid and free growing three-leaved species is 
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usually preferred as a stock upon which to work both the 
two-leaved and the three-leaved species. The common 
Eed or Norway Pme {P. resinosa), is one of the very best 
of the two-leaved species as a stock for other closely allied 
species and varieties. The common White Pine (P. 
Strohis), is the best stock for all of the five-leaved species, 
such as P. flezilis, P. ezcelsa, P. Gembra, P. Mandshur- 
tea, etc., etc. 

The Junipers {Juniperus)y are rarely propagated by 
grafting, as they are readily multiplied by seeds and cut- 
tings ; but almost any of the strong-growing species, like 
J, Virginiana, will make good stocks for the varieties of • 
feeble and strong-growing kinds. For the Arbor Vitaes, 
including the Biotas, Thujas and Retinisporas, the com- 
mon American species {Thuja occidentalis), may be em- 
ployed in preference to any other. For the Piceas or 
Spruces, the commom Norway Spruce is one of the 
best for stocks, as it is a very free-growing, hardy 
tree, and thrives in a great variety of soils. The 
true Cedars (Cedrus), such as the Cedar of Lebanon 
{C. Libani) and Deodar Cedar {G. Deodar a), may 
be grafted on seedlings of their own species, or on 
those of the Mt. Atlas Cedar (C. Atlantica), European 
nurserymen prefer the latter when they can be obtained. 
For the Hemlock Spruces or Tsugas, the common North 
American species (T Ganadensis), is ^rohahly the best 
for stocks, it being one of the most hardy of the genus. 
The Larches {Larix), including the False Larch (Pseu^ 
dolarix); are grafted on stocks of the common Larch, 
the European species (i. Buropma), being usually em- 
ployed for this purpose. The oriental Cypress {Olypto^ 
strobus), is so closely related to the common Cjrpress 
of our Southern States (Taxodium distichum), that the 
latter is used as a stock for the former, with its allied 
species and varieties. 

CoBNUS (Dogwood). — Seedlings of the common Amerir 
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can Dogwood {C.florida), is the best stock upon which 
to bud or graft its own varieties, or those of other 
closely allied species. The herbaceous species, of course, 
are not propagated by these modes. 

CoRTLUS (Hazel or Filbert). — The Hazelnuts are rarely 
propagated by budding or grafting in this country, but 
in Europe the weak-growing and dwarf varieties are 
sometimes worked oq the stronger. Seedlings of thecom- 
mon European Hazel ((7. Avellana), it being one of the 
most hardy and free-growing species, is preferred as a 
stock. Seedlings are preferable to layers or cuttings, as 
they have a better root system; that is, longer and stronger 
side or brace-roots, as they are termed. 

CoTONEASTEB. — The deciduous species grow freely on 
either Quince or Hawthorn stock, while the evergreen 
species are usually propagated by layers or cuttings. 

Crat^gus (Hawthorn, White Thorn). — Seedlings of 
any of the strongest growing species may be employed as 
stocks for the double flowering and other varieties. For 
cultivation in this country, stocks of the indigenous 
species are preferable to the European. 

Cytisus (Broom, Scotch, Spanish, etc.)— The smaller, 
trailing, or low-growing species may be grafted on stocks 
of the stronger growing, or on the Laburnum, if stand- 
ard plants are desired. 

Daphne (Spurge Laurel). — The Daphnes are princi- 
pally low-growing evergreen shrubs, rarely propagated 
by grafting, but scarce species and varieties may be grown 
on stocks of the common European Spurge Laurel 
{D. Laureola). 

EuoNYMUS (Spindle Tree, Burning Bush, Wahoo, etc.) 
— Seedlings of the larger and stronger growing species,.like 
the American Burning Bush {E. atropurpureus), and 
the European Spindle tree {JS, Uuropceus), are often em- 
ployed as stocks upon which to work the broad-leaved 
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species {E. latifoUus). The evergreen species are usu- 
ally propagated by layers and cuttings. 

ExocHORDA (Great-Elowered Spiraea). — ^No suitable 
stock has a3 yet been found for these noble shrubs from 
the North of China, but small pieces of their own roots 
are employed in place of larger stocks, the cion being 
aflSxed to them by splice grafting. 

Fagus (The Beech). — Seedlings of the American 
Beech {F. ferruginea), and the European {F. sylvatica), 
are generally employed as stocks for the different varieties 
in cultivation. Varieties of the Evergreen Beeches of 
South America and New Zealand would, of course, be 
grown on stocks of the species from which they origi- 
nated. 

Fbaxinus (Ash). — Seedlings of the common Euro- 
pean Ash {F. excelsior), are the best for stocks for all the 
European and American species and varieties. Long ex- 
perience in the use of the European Ash as a stock for 
the many cultivated varieties, has fully established its 
reputation as one of the best, if not the very best, species 
to be employed as a stock. The young wood is soft, fine 
grained, and cither buds or cions unite to it readily. 
The different species of the American Ash may, of 
course, be employed as stocks for their own or foreign 
varieties, but the European Ash is usually preferred. 

Gleditschia (Honey Locust). — The common American 
Honey Locust, or Three-Thomed Acacia ((?. triacanthos), 
is an excellent stock for the Chinese species and varieties, 
as well as the thornless and other varieties of our native 
species. 

Halesia (Snowdrop Tree). — As the Four-winged 
Halesia (H, tetraptera), is the largest growing and most 
hardy species of the genus, it is the best stock. This, 
and closely allied spacies, may also be employed as 
stocks for other species of the StyracacecB or Storax family, 
as, for instance, the Japan Styrax (8. Japonica), and 
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Pierostyrax hispidum, and the different Korth Ameri- 
can species of Styrax. 

Halimodendron (Silver-Leaf ). — These Siberian 
shrubs succeed best when grafted on stocks of the Cara- 
gana arborea, or Siberian Pea Tree. 

Ilex (Holly). — The common evergreen American 
Holly (/. opaca), is without doubt the best stock for the 
closely allied species and varieties, especially if they are 
to be cultivated in cool or cold climates. But as seedlings 
of this species are not so readily procured as those of the 
European Holly (/. AquifoUum), the latter are more 
generally used for this purpose. 

JuGLANS (Walnut, Butternut). — Seedlings of the larger 
growing varieties of the European Walnut {Juglans 
regia), are usually employed as stocks for the different 
cultivated varities. It is quite probable that the common 
American Butternut (J", cinerea), could also be utilized 
for the same purpose, but further experiments are needed 
to determine its real value as a stock. 

Labix. — See Conifens. 

Magnolia. — Seedlings of the common American Cu- 
cumber-Tree (Jf. acuminata)^ are usually recommended 
as the best stocks for all of the deciduous species of the 
Magnolia, whether natives of China, Japan or America. 
But Mr. J. R. Trumpy, of the Kissena Nurseries, of Flush- 
ing, N. Y., who has probably propagated a greater num- 
bet of species and varieties of the Magnolia than any other 
man in this country or Europe, is quite emphatic in 
giving the preference to the Umbrella Magnolia {M. 
Umbrella), aiso called M. tripetdla. He says that the lat- 
ter species is more easily worked and produces a greater ' 
number of fibrous roots, consequently is not so seriously 
affected by transplanting. 

Planeba (Planer Tree). — ^All the species and varieties 
from Japan and Siberia, as well as those indigenous to 
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North America, grow freely on the Elm ( Ulmus). The 
common American and English Elm may both be em- 
ployed as stocks for the Planeras. 

QuERCUS (Oak). — In selecting stocks for the Oaks, the 
propagator will secure the best results by taking seedlings 
of closely related species of each of the several groups that 
are usually designated under such names as White Oaks, 
Black and Red Oaks, Chestnut Oaks, Willow Oaks and 
Evergreen Oaks. The English Oak and our native White 
Oaks are closely allied and may be interchanged as stocks 
for each other. The European Oaks {Q. Rohur and 
Q. pedunculata), will probably serve as stocks for a larger 
number of species and varieties than any other two species 
that have been tried. Most of our North American 
Oaks take on these quite readily, while, on the contrary, 
very few of the American species will answer as stocks 
for the European varieties. The Chestnut Oaks come 
next, as the acorns of both groups mature the first year. 
The Willow Oaks are biennial fruited, and some of them 
almost evergreen, consequently not so closely allied as 
the two first groups. The Scrub, Black and Rod Oaks 
have rather coarse-grained wood, and are rather indiffer- 
ent stocks to work, even for varieties of their own species. 
The Q. Ilex is the species most usually employed as a 
stock for the evergreen species and varieties, although 
most of the evergreen Oaks may be readily propagated by 
cuttings. 

Rhododendron (Rose Bay). — The E. Ponticum, from 
Southern Europe, has been more extensively employed as 
a stock than any other species, and while it has served 
the purpose well in Europe, it is inferior in growth and 
hardiness to our native species, R. maximum and R. 
Catawbiense. The former is superior to the Pontic 
species as a stock for the Rhododendron in this country, 
although probably not so readily obtained, or so cheap. 
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RoBiNTA (Locust or False Acacia). — Seedlings of the 
coramoa Locust {R. Pseud acacia), are the best stocks for 
the varieties of the species, as well as those of the Eose 
Acacia {R. hispida). The latter and its varieties, whea 
grown on their own roots, produce suckers so freely that 
they become a nuisance in the garden. 

Rosa (Rose). — Many species and varieties are em- 
ployed as stocks, and in Europe the Wild Dog Rose (iZ. 
canina), is usually recommended for this purpose. The 
wild plants as they are found in the hedges and woods 
are used, as well as seedlings raised in the nursery. A 
variety known as the Manetti is extensively employed as 
a stock in this country, and appears to thrive better in 
our climate than the Dog Rose, and for this reason is 
usually preferred. It is readily raised by cuttings, .these 
producing plants large enough for use the first season. 
The common Sweet Briar {R. ruiiginosa), which is a nat- 
uralized species from Europo, is also an excellent stock 
for nearly all of the cultivated varieties. It is less likely 
to produce suckers than the Manetti, and is exceedingly 
hardy. 

Salix (Willow). — The varieties usually propagated by 
grafting will, as a rule, succeed best on stocks of their 
own species. The common Kilmarnock Willow being 
pnly a variety of the English Goat Willow {S, Caprm), 
the cions take more readily on this stock than on any 
other. It will grow, however, on the Pointed-leaved 
Willow {S. acuminata), also indigenous to Great Britain, 
but the cions do not take as readily and freely, but 
when they do unite, the union is quite perfect and lasting. 
The so-called American Weeping or Fountain Willow 
{S. purpurea pendula), is a trailing variety, of the 
English Bitter Willow, and may be grafted on stocks of 
either of the above-named species. 

SoPHORA jAPOjq^iCA. — The Weeping and Variegated- 
kaved varieties are grown on seedling stocks of the species. 
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TiLiA (Linden or Basswood). — ^The common American 
Linden {T. Americana), is one of the largest and most 
rapid growing species of the genus. It is also less liable 
to the attacks of insects and diseases than the European 
species ; consequently, to be preferred as a stock for all 
the different varieties and species as yet brought to notice. 
Seedlings are better than plants raised from cuttings or 
layers. 

Ulmus (Elm). — ^The yarieties of the different species 
succeed best on the mother stock. That is, the many 
varieties of the English Elm ( U. campestris), should be 
grown on the stocks of the original species, and those of 
the Scotch or Wyoh Elm {U. montana), on their own 
species. The common Camperdown Weeping Elm belongs 
to the last species, and should be grafted on seedling stocks 
of the same. Of course, in case the proper stocks are not 
at hand, other closely allied species may be used, but it 
is always best to select stocks from the species from which 
the varieties originated. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

In selecting cuttings, cions and buds, it is well to keep 
in mind the fact that they have more or less influence in 
determining the future value of the plant raised therefrom. 
Whatever faults or merits are possessed by the parent 
plant are likely to be transmitted to the offspring, and 
either, under certain conditions, may be increased or de- 
creased many fold. If we desire early fruiting, we should 
select wood for propagation from mature or bearing 
plants, instead of from the young and immature. But 
we may readily carry this kind of selection too far, 
for very early and premature fruiting is not always 
desirable, especially with trees which need to be of con- 
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siderable size, to enable them to sustain a fair or large 
crop. Continuous propagation from old, mature and 
productive specimen trees may increase the tendency to 
a premature old age and decay. Almost any peculiar 
form of growth, or other ch^ cteris t|c of a variety or 
species, may be transmittedto^the^ff^ring through the 
part employed in its" propagation. We may'not in every 
instance be able to perpetuate abnormal characteristics 
at first, but by repeated selections of parts showing a 
variation from the normal type, we can usually fix and 
perpetuate almost any peculiar habit or form of plant* 

In selecting parts of herbaceous plants, the same rule 
holds good as in the ligneous, and we may increase the 
floriferous habit by continuous propagating from the 
flowering stems and branches, until the plant perishes 
from what maybe termed over-exhaustion. 

lNFLUE:fircE OF SjocK €i»^CiQjsr. — That the stock upon 
which a cion is set has influence upon its future growth 
is well known. If it were not so, then the art of propa- 
gating plants by budding and grafting would be less valu- 
able than now. 

Tha^tofik notonjjT^acts as^ajagdium^ t^ 

cion obtaip-gjusteuance from the eaHH^^buJ it in a measure 
impartritsj)\5aj^haracterrsTiics^ it ; and it is thus we 
changetEe giant into a dwaH; the slow growing plant 
into a rapid one, and many other variations from the 
natural habits of plants, simply through the influenqjB 
of the stock oa th^^cionjy^^g^t. 

While we may not, in every instance, be able to deter- 
mine the true cause of certain variations, which may appear 
to be antagonistic with what we call natural laws, still, for . 
all practical purposes, our knowledge of this subject is 
sufficient to enable us, in many instances, to so change 
natural products that their value is increased many fold. 

The common mode of producing dwarf trees is one of 
the most familiar instances of the influence of the stock 
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on the graft. It mainly affects the form and habit of 
growth, but is not necessarily debilitating, for size and 
rapid growth are not always trustworthy signs of perfect 
health or great longevity. 

lu^ some instances, we employ stocis as a meje tem- 
porary support to the cion, not expecting or desiring a 
periiiairctrt union, as in grafting the tree Pseonia 
upn^n the tuber of the herbaceous, or Tihe'stem of one 
Dahlia upon the tuber of another. But with trees we 
usually seek permanency, and therefore select stocks that 
shall not only support the graft, but aid in developing 
those particular characteristics which are most desired. 
The influence of the stock upon the graft may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

First, The stock gathers the crude materials for the 
support of the graft from the soil, and in doing so it 
may supply it in such quantities as to produce rapid 
growth, or the reverse. 

Second, The tendency of the' stock is to impart its own 
habit of growth to the graft. 

Third, One species of stock will extract from the soil 
the peculiar components which are necessary to support 
the graft, while another will not ; consequently, a variety 
or species may fail upon one stock and succeed upon 
another in the same soil and locality. 

Fourth, The hardiness of a tree is but slightly changed 
or affected by the stock, except as its growth is influenced 
to mature early or late in the season. 

Fifth, The quality of a fruit is occasionally in- 
fluenced by the stock, but the true cause of this is not as 
yet suflBciently understood to allow of any rules being 
given by which it may be avoided. Size of fruit is also 
in some instances considerably changed by the use of dif- 
ferent stocks. I have known two Bartlett Pear trees of 
the same age, standing side by side, and apparently of 
equal vigor, still, for ten years, one has produced very 
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large fruit and the other small. The number of speci- 
mens upon each tree being reduced to an equal number, 
the difference in size remained the same. With such ex- 
amples before us, we cannot but conclude that the stock, 
in some instances, does exert suflScient influence to change 
the size of the fruit, as well as the form of the tree. 

Sixth, The stock will not only impart vigor to the graft, 
but also transmit diseases. It is therefore just as import- 
ant to avoid the one as to endeavor to secure the other. 

In,ELUENCE Qg TH^ Cjo^oi^jraiE S3:acK. — The influ- 
ence oftliecion'bn the stock is a subject only occasionally 
referred to ip our modern horticultural works. Down- 
ing says: ^^ The influence of the graft on the stock seems 
scarcely to extend beyond the power of communicating 
disease." But, if we have discovered this much, it proves 
that there is an influence, and if it is sufficiently potent 
to '^communicate disease," then it is probably powerful 
enough to impart other properties as well. Mr. J. J. 
Thomas, in his '* American Fruit Oulturist," edition of 
1849, says: "The extension of the stock by successive 
depositions from the leaves of the graft and through the 
cellular system of the bark, so as to preserve the strict 
speciflc identity of the wood of the former, is familiar to 
every practical cultivator." The same seedling Cherry 
stocks, grafted with sorts of different degrees of vigor, 
soon vary in amount and size of the fibrous roots. Trees 
of the Imperial Gage and Jefferson Plums, a few feet in 
height, when budded on the Wild Plum, were found to 
have only half the amount of roots possessed by the un- 
budded stock of the same age. 

Every nurseryman must have observed that some 
varieties of the Pear, as well as of the Plum and Cherry, 
have a far greater number of fibrous roots than others. 
So marked is this difference that the common laborers in 
the nursery soon learn to distinguish them and will pro- 
ceed quite differently in digging the trees of each variety, 
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knowing that one has few long naked roots, while the 
others have short and numerous fibrous ones. These 
•various form^of root^ cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for in any other way but to ascribe the causa to the in^u- 
CQce of the graft. Itwe take aj§gdTijjg Apple tree of one 
or two yeats old, and divldelblie root into two parts, upon 
one of ^hic^ we splice a cion of Monmouth Pippin, and 
on the other one of the ]5ort£iern Spy, and plant both in 
exactly the same soil, side by side, and cultivate them alike, 
after three oiJQ]iij:£a£a.4he rootsjdlLJiave a decidedly 
^iffereii£5ppearanfie bothag^o^oj^nd form. Sfcill, with 
allt^e influence the cion has had upon the roots in chang- 
their form and color, if cuttings are taken from these 
roots and forced to produce shoots, the plants thus raised 
will be of the original type, showing that the infl^gnce oj 



thg^onisnojijjerpetiial, but continues only so long ag 
jhe roots,^re in position to gather the crude nutrients 
from the soil for^the leayga-on the cion to assimilate ; 
thuspWhile this reciprocal action continues, whether it be 
for one or fifty years, the cion will continue to hold its 
influence over the stock or roots. 

A few instances have been recorded where the cions with 
variegated leaves have so influenced the ^tock as to cause 
it to produce shoots below the point of union, bearing 
leaves like those on the cion. But whether this change 
is due to some disease inherited in the cion, or the inter- 
mingling of the cellular matter of the two parts, has 
never been fully determined. Although this subject of 
reciprocal action between stock and graft has been fre- 
quently referred to by writers on horticultural topics, 
from the time Pliny wrote his ^^HistoriaNaturalis,^' down 
to the present, still, there does ^ot. appear to have been 
any very carefully conducted experiments^ made for. the 
express purpose of asijertaining its exact extent or limits. 
It remains an almost wholly unexplored field, to be occu- 
pied by some future disciple of vegetahle phenomenology. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 
SELECT LISTS OF PLANTS. 

In the following lists of plants annuals are omitted, for 
it is presumed that every cultivator of the soil knows that 
these are generally propagated by seed. There may be 
an occasional instance where it is desirable to perpetuate 
an annual by cuttings, but these may be considered as 
exceptions to a general rule. Furthermore, as this work 
is not intended to be a botanical dictionary, nor an ency- 
clopaedia of plants, the author only aims to mention those 
species and varieties which are to be found in cultivation 
either in the gardens or conservatories of the inhabitants 
of temperate climates. 

The plants will be named in alphabetical order accord- 
ing to their botanical names, one or more of the common 
or local names being added when known ; but there are 
many species to which none have as yet been given — a 
fact not at all to be regretted, as local and popular names 
are usually as untrustworthy as they are unnecessary and 
confusing. 

TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES, WITH BRIEF NOTES ON HABITS 
AND MODES OF PROPAGATION. 

Ahelia,— Mostly evergreen shrabs, adapted to cool greenhouse cnl- 
tore in cold climates. Propagated by green cuttings taken off in summer 
and planted in a dose frame, or by layering in the house. 

Abies (Balsam Fir, Etc.)— Well known coniferous trees, propagated 
by seeds preserved dry over winter, and then sown in light soil in frames, 
. cr where water and shade can be applied when required. Varieties are 
propagated by veneer grafting under glass late hi summer. 

^6roma.— East India and New Holland evergreen trees ; succeeding 
<mly where they can be given a high temperature. Increased by seeds 
or cuttings of the half-ripened wood placed in a close frame or under a 
bell glass. 

Abutilon (" Flowering Maples ").— Veiy free blooming ornamental 
trees and shrubs, natives of warm climates, but succeeding in a cool 
greenhouse in winter and in the garden daring the summer. New vari- 
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eties are raised from seed, then increased by cnttings of the jonng shoots 
planted In sand In frames. Gnttings root very freely, and usaaUy with- 
out dropping their flower buds if these are left on when the cuttings are 
made. 

Aca4Ha, — ^Evergreen trees and shrubs, principally from the tropics — 
Australia, New Holland, East Indies, South America and Africa. About 
400 species are known, but not more than one-eighth of the number in 
cultivation. Propagated by seed, or cuttings taken off with a heel and 
inserted in sand under a bell glass or in a close frame. Also by root- 
cuttings of two or three inches in length, placed in sand, with the larger 
end only lightly covered. 

Acalypha,— Tropical shrubs with inconspicuous flowers, but rather 
ornamental foliage. They require a high temperature to bring out the 
bright color of their leaves. Propagated by cuttings, taken off in early 
spring and placed In a close frame, and given a temperature of eighty to 
ninety degrees, Fahrenheit. 

Acer (Maples).— Well-known deciduous trees and shrubs, natives of 
cool climates. Seeds of such species as American Silver-leaved Maple 
{A. dasycarpum) and Red Maple (A. rubrum), which ripen early in sum- 
mer, should be sown immediately and covered very lightly ; but the 
seeds of species ripening in autumn may be readily preserved by mixing 
with clean sand and then stored in a cool place until spring. These late 
ripening seeds may also be sown in autumn if pref en-ed, although there 
is greater danger of loss from vei*min than when stored in sand over 
winter. The varieties of the species named may be readUy propagated 
by budding or grafting in the nursery, and the same is true of the Hard 
or Sugar Maple ; but in grafting, the cions should be taken from the 
trees early in winter and kept dormant until the sap has befun to flow 
quite freely in the stocks. The European varieties require similar treat- 
ment ; but the Japan Maples are more successfully gi-afted under glass 
and by veneer grafting, the stocks having been grown in pots for this 
purpose. The Japan Maples may also be propagated by cuttings of the 
green wood taken off in summer, but the plants are usually feeble, 
making a very slow growth ; consequently, this mode of propagation is 
not recommended. The Negundo Maple or Box Elder {A. Negundo), 
may be propagated by ripe wood cuttings taken in the fall and placed 
in a moist and warm position, where a callus will be formed by the time 
they are wanted for planting out in the spring. All the species and 
vaiieties of the Maple may be increased by layers, made in autumn or 
after the leaves are nearly full formed in spring ; but plants raised from 
layers are inferior to those produced from seeds, or by budding and 
grafting. 

Actinidia (Japan Gooseberry).— A small genus of hardy deciduous 
climbing shrubs from Japan, one of the species bearing edible oerries, 
resembling a gooseberry in size and flavor. Propagated by seeds, layers 
and cuttings of the green shoots in summer. Both cuttings and layeis 
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produce roots freely, but the buds on them push very slowly and often 
fail, although the young plants may have an abundance of roots. 

Adenocalymna, — Evergreen climbing shrubs, belonging to the same 
order as the common Bignonia (Trumpet-creeper), but being native of a 
tropical climate, they require great heat to insure vigorous growth and 
perfect flowers. Increased by cuttings placed where they will receive 
plenty of moisture and bottom heat. 

Adenocarpii8,—A genus containing both evergreen and deciduous 
.shrubs, beaiing long racemes of yeUow pea-shaped flowers. Propagated 
by seeds, layers and cuttings of the unripe wood under glass. 

Adenostoma (Chamiso).— A genus of only two species of small 
evergi'een trees or shrubs indigenous to California. Propagated by cut- 
tings of the immature shoots in sand under a bell glass or in frames 

Adhatoda, — Greenhouse o r 
stove evergreen shrubs from Brazil 
and India. Propagated by cuttings 
of the young shoots placed in a posi- 
tion where they will receive bottom 
heat. 

JSglceras (Goat Plant). — One 
species from New Holland, some- 
times cultivated for its white, fra- 
gitmt flowers. A rather stocky 
shrub. Propagated by cuttings of 
the half-ripened shoots. 

jEscuIus (Horsechestnut). — De- 
ciduous trees or shrubs. Numerous 
species and varieties in cultivation. 
The species are usually propagated 
from seed. The large, fleshy nuts 
should be gathered as soon as they 
fall from the trees in autumn— the 
outside husk removed— then either so 
with leaves or very light* vegetabla i 
be preserved in pure sand or sphagnv 
spring. They should be stored in a 
premature spTX)uting and decay. If 

the nuts are burled in the ground ui „ , 

or in the shade of some building, they will usually 
pass through the winter in good order. In the germination of the 
Horsechestnut, the nut does not burst open as in the Acora, Buttcmut 
and Hazelnut, but both plumule and radicle press through the envelope 
on one side, as shown in figure 94. Varieties of the different species are 
propagated by budding and grafting. The most certain mode is by 
veneer grafting under glass, and in this climate during the month of 
August. Seedling stocks, placed in pots in eaiiy spi-ing, may be grafted 
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the first summer, as the stocks will produce plenty of small fibrous roots 
by the time they are wanted for use. Some of the dwarf species, like 
the California Buckeye (^. Cdl\fomi4M\ and the Dwarf Buckeye (^'. 
parviJU)ra\ of the Eastern States, are readily increased by dividing up the 
old stools or clumps of stems. 

^DPanoAoma.— Showy greenhouse shrubs, principally from India. 
Propagated by cuttings under glass with gentle bottom heat. 

^fipapetes.— Deciduous shrubs from the mountains of India. They 
are closely allied to the Huckleberries {VacciniacecB)^ but require the 
heat of a warm greenhouse. Plt>pagated by seeds, and half-ripened 
cuttings under glass. 

Agathophyllutn (Madagascar Nutmeg). — ^An evei^ecn tree closely 
allied to the Lam*els, the leaves haying the fragrance of the clove. 
Requires the heat of a warm greenhouse. Plt>pagated very readily by 
cuttings of the green shoots. 

Agathosma (Bucco). — Small, evergreen, heath-like shrubs from the 
Cape of Good Hope, thriving in a cool greenhouse in winter and in a 
half shady position during the summer. Pi'opagated by cuttings of the 
green, succulent shoots under glass. 

AUantus (Tree of Heaven).— A well known tree from China ; the 
staminate flowers exhaling a disagreeable, nauseating odor. Propagated 
by seeds preserved in a dry, cool place over winter cmd then sown in 
spring and lightly covered. Also increased by suckers and cuttings of 
the roots. The latter modes are not recommended except for propagat- 
ing the pistillate trees, the flowers of which are odorless. 

ATcebia, — ^A very hardy and handsome twining shrub from Japan. 
Only one species as yet known, the A, quinatay or Five-leafletted. Read- 
ily propagated by layers of either the old or young shoots. 

Alhagi (Manna Tree).— Small shrubs with pea-shaped flowers. Na- 
tives of Caucasus. One of the species, the A, matvrorum, yields the 
substance known as *^ manna," a natural exudation of the leaves and 
branches. Propagated by seed, and cuttings, of the green shoots placed 
where they will receive bottom heat. 

Alnus (Alder).— Deciduous trees and shrubs, mostly natives of cold 
countries. The species are usually propagated by seeds preserved in a 
dry, cool place over winter, and sown on the surface of the soil in spring 
and thinly covered with moss or some light vegetable mold, which should 
be kept constantly moist until the plants appear. Varieties are propa- 
gated by cuttings of ripe wood, layers and grafting upon free growing 
stocks. The recently introduced Japan Alder {A. firma), succeeds best 
when grafted on the European Sticky Alder (A. gltUinosa), 

Atnelanchter (Juneberry, Shadbush, Etc.)— Deciduous trees and 
shrubs. The North American species are extremely variable, producing 
many natural and widely difCerent varieties. Some grow to trees thirty 
or more feet in height, others are merely dwarf shrubs two or three feet 
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high ; aU prodndng edible and pleasant-tastiiig fruit. Ph>pagated by 
seedd, layers or cuttmgs of the ripe roots. The dwarf varieties, when 
grafted on tall stocks of the larger growing binds, form handsome, small, 
round-headed trees. 

Amorpha (Lead Plant, Indigo Shrub). — A genus of a few species of 
hardy shrubs, all natives of North America. There are several local 
forms or varieties in cultivation. Propagated by seeds, layers, sprouts 
and ripe wood cuttings, tal^en off early in the fall and planted in a hklf 
shady position, and left undisturbed until the following autumn. 

AtnygcUilus (Almond). — Shrubs and trees of Almond or Plum ge- 
nus, or Prunua of most of the modem botanical works. Propagated by 
seeds or by grafting and budding on Almond, Peach and Plum stocks, 
l^e Dwarf Double Flowering Almond (J.. nana\ is readily propagated 
by cuttings of the larger roots, made in autumn and stored in sand or 
moss in a cool cellar until spring, then sown in drills and covered about 
two inches deep with light soiL These dwarf varieties may also be 
budded on Peach or Plum stocks, and if the buds are set three to four 
feet from the ground, very elegaot littlo trees may be produced. Plum 
stocks are preferable to the Peach, as the latter are liable to be attacked 
by the Peach tree borer. 

An^dromeda, — Neat little shrubs— several of the species evei^n'een— 
nearly all quite hardy in our Northern States, although some are natives 
of the South. Propagated by seeds sown in very light soil and in seed- 
pans or shallow boxes, kept shaded and constantly moist until the plants 
appear, then removed to a position where they will receive more light. 
'The Andromedas may also be propagated by layers ; but these produce 
roots slowly, and it usually requires two years to secure well-rooted 
specimens. Nurserymen usually obtain their stocks from the native 
habitats of the species, as the young plants may be transplanted with- 
out much loss. 

Anona (Custard Apple).— Trees and shrubs mostly tropical, some of 
the species bearing highly-prized and delicious fruit, Uke the Cherimoyer 
(A, cTierimolia), Sour-sop {A. muricata\ and Sweet-sop {A, squamosa^ of 
the West Indies and South America. Propagratcd by seeds placed in a 
moist and high temperature, and by cuttings of the mature wood under 
glass a»d with bottom heat. 

Aralta, — A genus of the order AraliacecBj containing numerous 
species of trees and shrubs, and a few herbaceous plants. Among the 
ligneous section the American Angelica tree or Hercules Club (A. spin- 
09a\ is perhaps the most common in our gardens. The Chinese Aralia 
(A, Cfhinen8i8)j is a closely allied species, and moderately hardy when 
grown in a rather dry, open soil. The recently introduced Mandchu- 
rian AraUa {A. Maiidchuriem^ or dlmorphanthus of some authors). Is as 
hardy as our indigenous species, and is a shrub worthy of the attention 
of apiarians, as it blooms profusely and its flowers yield a large amount 
of honey. All of the hardy, shrubby species, and some of the tender 
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ones, are readily propagated by cnttings of the roots taken off when the 
plants are in a dormant state in the fall. The root cuttings should be 
preserved in sphagnom, or sharp sand, nntil spring, or the hardy species 
planted out in the nursery and the tender ones forced under glass. Some 
of the tropical species are not so easily propagated as the hardy, but 
they may be grafted under glass, using stocks of the more free-growing 
sorts for this purpose. AH the species may be increased by seeds, when- 
ever these can be procured. 

Araucaria (Norfolk Island Pine, Etc.) — A genus of cone-bearing 
evergreen trees, natives of the Southern Hemisphere, none of the species 
qidte hardy in our Northern States, although often cultivated in tubs 
and pots for decorative purposes ; protection being given them during 
the winter. Propagation by seeds Is the most satisfactory method, but 
all may be mxdtiplied by layers and cuttings ; the latter should be made 
from the ends of the shoots, and placed in sand and in a rather cool 
house until caUused, then given a higher temperature. 

Arbutus (Strawberry Tree).— Evergreen trees and shmbs. Some of 
the species are hardy, others require the protection of a greenhouse. 
Propagated by seeds sown in the fall or eaiiy in spring, and by layers ; 
also by budding on strong seedling stocks. 

Arctostaphylos (Bear Berry).— A genus of low-growing and trailing 
shrubs, closely allied to the last, and propagated by similar methods. 

Ardisia. — A very extensive genus of evergreen trees and shrubs, all 
of tropical or semi-tropical origin, cultivated principally for their orna- 
mental berries, which are quite persistent, remaining on the plant 
several months after they have assumed their biilliant colors. Propa- 
gated by seed sown as soon as ripe, and by cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, planted in frames or under bell glasses. 

Aristolochia (Birthworts).— A genus of about one hundred and 
seventy species, mostly twining shrubs, the large majority being natives 
of tropical countries. There are a half-dozen species indigenous to the 
United States. The Dutchman's Pipe {A. Sipho), is a species in common 
cxdtivation, as it is one of the most hardy. Propagated by layers, cut- 
tings of the roots, or of the green shoots planted under glass. 

Artocarpus (Bread Fruit).— A genus of evergreen tropical trees, 
requiring a high temperature to insure a healthy growth and perfection 
of their fruit. The true Bread Fruit (A. incisa)j is sometimes cultivated 
for its ornamental foliage, but the fruit seldom reaches maturity, except 
in the tropics. The species of this genus are all difficult to propagate 
under artiflcal conditions. Cuttings and suckers may be utilized for this 
purpose, but do not grow very readily or freely. 

Asitnina (Papaw, Custard Apple).— A genus of North American- 
trees and shrubs of the order Anonaceee or Custard Apple Family. 
The large Papaw (A. trUdba), is a well-known small tree, extending 
from Lake Erie, in the north, to the Gulf of Mexico, in the serodi; 
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Propagated by seeds and layers put down in aatmnn. Seedlings uso* 
ally spring up in great abundance about the wild plants, but are some- 
what difficult to make live unless transplanted while young and of 
small size. 

Athrotaxis,^A small genus of Tasnianian evergreen trees and 
shrubs, belonging to the ConifercB. Rather tender, but wfll no doubt 
succeed in the Southern States. Propagated by seeds, when these can be 
obtained, otherwise by cuttings under glass. 

Atragene.^Qee Clematis. 

Aticuba (Golddust Tree).— Evergreen deciduous shrubs from Japan 
and the Himalayas. The pistillate plants bear very showy fruit or 
berries, but these are not usaally obtained in the absence of artificial 
fertilization of the flowers. Where ornamental berries Is the special 
object in the cxdtivation of these plants, specimens of both sexes 
should be grown in the same house, and the pistillate flowers carefully 
fertilized with pollen from the staminate, applying it, as usual, with a 
fine cameFs-hair pencil. All the varieties are readily propagated by cut- 
tings of the green or half-ripened wood, planted in sand, or almost any 
kind of light soil. 

Azalea, — ^A genus of evergreen and deciduous shrubs, all very orna- 
mental and exceedingly popular for both greenhouse and garden culture. 
The North American and European species have been hybridized, and 
from these hybrids an immense number of varieties produced, many of 
which are far superior to any of the parent species. These hybrids, and 
the seedlings therefrom, are known under the popular name of " Ghent 
Azaleas.'* The Chinese Azaleas (A. sinensis^ from both China and Japan, 
are slowly deciduous, the foliage remaining on the plants until late in 
the autumn, but all are nearly, or quite, hardy in our Northern States. 
Of this species there are a large number of varieties cultivated in Japan, 
and recently introduced into our gardens under the name of A. MoUis or 
soft-leaved. The Indian species (A. indica)^ are evergreen and usually 
tender, although an occasional variety may survive in the open air if 
given a little protection in winter ; they are generally cultivated un- 
der glass, but do not require a very high temperature. The evergreen 
varieties are propagated by seeds and cuttings of the young shoots, taken 
off with a heel or close to the old wood, and then placed in sand, and in 
a close frame in the house. The deciduous varieties are propagated by 
layers, divisions and by veneer graftings in summer under glass. (See 
Selecting Stocks, Chapter XVIIL) 

Azara.^A genus of graceful half-hardy shrubs from South America. 
The flowers are mostly yellow, with an aromatic fragrance. Propagated 
by ripened cuttings placed in moderate heat, and under^ glass in cool 
climates, and in simple frames without artifical heat in warm climates. 

Baccharia (Groundsel Tree). —A genus containing shrubs, trees, and 
herbaceous plants, but none of any special value or interest to culti- 
vators of plants. There are two shrubby species found along our coast, 
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from Connccticnt sonthward, the most common being known as the 
Gronndsel tree {B, ?uUim{folta), Propagated by seed and ripe wood 
cuttings. 

Banksta, — A genns of evergreen shrabs, native of Australia, and 
cultivated for the beauty of their foliage. There are a large number 
of species cultivated in European gardens, where they are employed for 
table decorations and for ornamenting rooms on festive occasions. Prop- 
agated by well-ripened cuttings, separated carefully below a joint, and 
then planted in sand without removing any but the lower leaves. Only 
moderate heat is required, and 
the air in the frames should not 
be too confined or moist. 

Benthamia, — A genus of 
shrubs, of the order Oomacece, 
and by botanists it is now re- 
ferred to as the genus Comus 
(Dogwood). Of the two species 
in cultivation, the £, Japoniea 
is the most hardy, but the lead- 
ing shoots suffer, more or less, 
every winter in my grounds. 
Propagated by seeds and layers, 
or by grafting on the Dogwood. 

Berberidopsis, — An ever- 
green, half-climbing shrub from 
Chili ; closely related to the com- 
mon Barberry. Propagated by 
seeds, green cuttings, and layers 
of mature shoots and branch es 

Berberis (Barberry).— A 
genus of many species, mostly 
evergreen, erect or trailing 
Shrubs. A few species are de- 
ciduous, like the common Euro- Fig. 95. 
pean Barberry {B. vulgaris), and white bibch leaf and catkins. 
the American (2*. Canadensis), 

Increased by seeds, by cuttings of the mature wood in autumn, by layers, 
and some of the evergreen species by cuttings of the subterranean 
branches. The seeds of the species indigenous to cool climates should 
be washed from the pulp, mixed with sand and buried in the ground 
out-doors over winter, and sown in a half shady place in spring, as the 
young plants are very sensitive to the direct rays of the sun when they 
first appear above ground. (See Ilex), 

.Betula (Birch).— A genus of about thirty species of graceful decid- 
uous trees and shrubs. Fully one-third of the known species are found 
in North America, and some of them extending far northward. Flowers 
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appear before or with the leaves— sexes hi separate catldns ; the males 
long cyltDdrical, as shown in figure 05 (common White Birch); tlie 
females similar, but more dense or shorter ; both drooping when nearly 
mature. Seeds small , nut-like, winged. The species are usually propa- 
gated by seed, wliich ripen early in autumn, and may be kept dry over 
winter and sown very early in spring ; or they may be preserved in moist 
sand and stored in a cold place to prevent fermentation. The seed-bed 
should be shaded, also the young seedlings, until they are a few inches 
high. The seedlings should be transplanted when a year old. Varieties 
are readily increased by budding and grafting .upon seedling stocks in 
the nursery. (See Selecting Stocks, Chapter XVIII.) 

Bignonia (Trumpet-Flower).— A very large genus of climbing 
shrubs, mostly natives of warm climates ; consequently requiring the 
protection of a greenhouse when cultivated in cold ones. In most of 
our recent botanical works the species are separated and those with a 
certain form of flower are called Tecomas, and the other Bign<mian. The 
latter is the most common name, and applied indiscriminately to the 
species in cultivation. Our common will Trumpet-creeper of the Mid- 
dle States {Tecoma radicans), is a good type of the Tecomas ; while the 
Southern evergreen Trumpet-creeper {Bignania capreoUUa\ may be taken 
as a type of the true Bignonias. All are readily propagated by seed, 
cuttings, layers, and some of the hardy species from cuttings of the 
larger i-oots. The evergreen species may be increased by cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots placed in sand under a bell glass or in close frames 
in a greenhouse. 

Borftonia.— Ornamental tender shrubs from the Cape of Good Hope, 
bearing handsome, pea-shaped flowers. Increased by cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots taken off late in winter and planted in sand and kept 
in only moderate heat. 

Boronia,—A genus of ornamental greenhouse shrubs, mostly from 
New Holland. They only require moderate heat and should be planted 
out in summer. Propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
placed in a frame and given plenty of air, with a temperature not above 
sixty degrees, and only sufllcient water to prevent wilting. 

BauvardUi,--A smaU genus of slender evergreen shrubs indigenous 
to Mexico and South America.* They are extensively cultivated for cut- 
flowers during the winter months. There are both single and double 
flowering varieties and of various colors, from brilliant scarlet to the 
purest white. They are all rather difficult to propagate by cuttings of 
the shoots, but are readily and rapidly increased by cuttings of the roots. 
To obtain the latter, an old plant or one of good size should be taken 
out of the pot, the soil shaken off, and the roots divided into pieces 
about one inch long. These cuttings should then be placed in shallow 
boxes flUed with sand or sandy loam, and covered about one-half inch 
deep. Apply water sufficient to settle the soil, and set aside for a week 
or two where they will receive but moderate heat while the callus and 
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buds are forming. The boxes may then bo placed in a position where 
the cattings will ^t a little bottom neat, which will force out the buds 
and sprouts. When the young plants are of sufiScient size to handle 
readily, they may be potted off, using two or three inch pets. The time 
to make root-cuttings is after the plants have ceased flowering, or when 
they are in a semi-dormant state, as they usually are during the latter 
part of winter. Cuttings of the young terminal and side shoots, when 
about two inches long, are in the best condition for striking, and if 
placed in pure sand in close frames, or under bell glasses, the larger 
proportion can be made to grow, but the plants are so eaeily propagated 
by root-cuttings that our florists depend mainly upon this mode for in- 
creasing their stock of Bouvardias. 

Brous9onetia (Paper Mulbeny). — Only one species, of which there 
are several varieties in cultivation. All low-growing trees from China. 
Propagated by seed, cuttings of the mature wood taken off in the fall 
and stored during winter in a moderately warm place. Also increased 
by layers, suckers and cuttings of the rools. 

Buxtis (Box Tree). — A genus of well-known, hardy evergreen trees 
and shrubs. There are many varieties in cultivation, all of which thrive 
best in a light, well-drained soiL Propagated by seed, cuttings and 
layers. Green cuttings, taken from the plants in summer and placed in 
frames and shaded duiing the heit of the day, produce roots quite freely, 
and in a few days. Ripe wood cuttings, taken off in the fall and placed 
in boxes in a cool greenhouse, will usually become well rooted by the 
following spring. Some of the varieties grow quite readily by cuttings 
planted in the open ground in spring, but the soil should be packed 
firmly about the bate of the cuttings to insure the production of roots. 

CaUicarpa (French Mulberry).— Handsome little shrubs, cultivated 
for their ornamental berries. A genus of only five species — one Ameri- 
can, one from Japan, two from Ipdia, and one from China. Propagated 
by seed, divisions, or cuttings of the young shoots in spring, placed 
under a bell glass in a grcenhous3 or in close frames where they will 
receive a littl3 bottom heat. 

Calllstemon, — Handsome greenhouse shrubs, most of the species 
being native of New South Wales. Propagated by seed when it can be 
obtained, but the best flowering plants are raised from the ripe wood— 
the cuttings placed in pure sand in frames or under a bell glass. 

Callitris,—A small genus of tender, evergreen trees, closely allied 
to the Arbor-vitsBS, but with very long, slender. Jointed branches. Propar 
gated by seed, and cuttings of the branches taken off in the autumn and 
kept in a cool greenhouse through winter, or stored in a frame where 
they will not freeze. 

Calluna (Heather, Ling).— A genus of the Heath family, indigenous 
to Europe and to rather limited areas in North America. Propagated 
by cuttings of the green, tender shoots planted in pure sand under glass. 
To secure the best cuttings, the plants should be grown in the house 
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and the cuttings taken when the new shoots are of a proper length to 
make cuttmgs two to three inches long. 

Calothamnti8,—Tezi{XGr evergreen shrubs of the " Myrtle Family," 
natives of West Australia. Flowers blight scai'ljt. Propagated by cut- 
tings of the young shoots, when they have become somewhat firm, placed 
in sand in a frame. The air should not bs kept too moist, as there is 
danger of the cuttings damping oil. 

Calycanthtis (Sweet Scented Shrub). — ^A genus of hardy shrubs, 
all indigenous to the United States. Readily increased by seeds, divi- 
sions, and cuttings of the subterranean stems and branches. 

CanielUa (Tea Plant, Etc.)— Evergreen shrubs and trees from China 
and Japan. One of the species, C. theifera^ and its varieties, yields the 
tea of commerce. The single varieties are propagated by seed, layers, 
and cuttings of the green twigs planted in sand in frames or imder bell 
glasses. Cuttings of the season's growth, taken off in the autumn and 
planted in frames in a cool gi-eenhouse, will usually become rooted by 
the following spring ; but green cuttings are usually preferred, as they 
Btiike root in a few weeks, if at all. The double varieties are propagated 
by veneer grafting under glass. The grafted plants should be placed in 
close frames and frequently watered overhead until the cions have 
united. 

Capparis (Caper Tree). — An extensive genus of evergreen shrubs, 
of no especial value except the one species, C spinosa^ which yields the 
Caper of commerce. It is a native of Southern Europe, Western Asia, 
Egypt and North Afiica, and is said to be hardy in the Southern coun- 
ties of England ; hence, it will probably thrive in the open air in some 
of our Southern States. Propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood in 
sand, under glass. 

Caragana (Siberian Pea Tree).— AH small, hardy, deciduous shrubs, 
with one exception. The C, arborescena of Siberia grows to a height of 
fifteen to twenty-five feet in its native country, but ten feet would be 
considered an extra strong growth in this country. Propagated by 
seed, layers, cuttings of the roots, and by grafting the low growing 
species and varieties on the seedling stocks of the 0. ai'borescens. If the 
seeds are kept dry over winter, they will need to be slightly scalded or 
steeped in tepid water for a few days before sowing in spring. 

. Carpinus (Hornbeam).— A genus of hardy, deciduous trees, mostly 
of small size, but with very tough and hard wood. The species are 
propagated by seeds, which are hard and nut-like, and germinate very 
irregularly. Some will grow the following spring after sowing, others 
remaining dormant until the second year. Owing to this uncertainty as 
to the time of germination, it is always best to sow the seed in the fall 
as soon as ripe, and in a position where the bed can be freely watered 
during the following summer, even if but a few plants should appear. 
But if none are seen by the time warm weather sets in, the entire surface 
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. of the bed may be covered to the depth of three or four Inches with 
chaff, moss, hay or some similar material, that will keep the soil moist, 
thereby saying; the labor of applying water. Early the following spring 
the bed should bo uncovered. AH kinds of seeds that do not usually 
germinate until the second season maybe safely treated in the same way. 
Carya (Hickory, Pecan Nut).— Well-known, valuable, deciduous 
trees, all natives of the United States. Some of the species, like the Pe- 
can tree and Shell-bai'k Hickory, yield very delicious and valuable nuts, 
which are always in demand for home use and export. The cultivation 
of these noble and valuable trees has, no doubt, been greatly retarded 
by the prevalence of an erroneous idea in regai*d to the supposed diffi- 
culty or uncertainty attending the tiunsplanting of either young or old 
trees. This very absurd idea has been repeated and disseminated by 
men holding high positions, but who could not possibly have had any 
practical experience in raising or cultivating such trees. These theorists 
usually recommend the planting of the nut where the trees are intended 
to remain, which is not necessary any more than it is to plant the seeds 
of bur common fruit trees in such positions. The excuse for this kind 
of permanent planting is, that the Hickories do not produce a sufficient 
number of fibers to insure safety in transplanting. If Hickory-nuts are 
planted in a stiff clay, or any other kind of hard, compact soil, they will 
send down one or two long, naked tap-roots, but if placed in light, rich 
sand or loam they will produce a large number of fibrous roots, and may 
be transplanted with as much certainty of living aftei-wards as any nut- 
bearing tree known. I speak from experience, and not hearsay, in this 
matter. In propagation, select the fresh nuts in autumn, and mix with 
light soil or sand, and place in heaps in the open ground, or in boxes 
with good drainage. Early in spring, or as soon as the nuts show signs 
of sprouting, take them out and drop in rows, placing the nuts two to 
four inches apart in the row, and the rows four feet apart. Cover the 
nuts with about an inch of soil. If the seed-bed is light, poor sand, so 
much the better, but add old, well-rotted stable manure in liberal 
quantities to the surface, as a mulch. In the fall, or early the following 
spring, take up the seedlings, either with a spade or with a tree-digger, 
and if they have long tap-roots, they should be shortened to about one- 
half their original length, or a little more. If this is done in the fall, 
and in a cold climate, the plants should be heeled in and well pro- 
tected from cold, and left in this position until the following spring, 
when they should be set out in nursery rows, and in heavier soil than 
reconmiended for a seed-bed, placing them fifteen to twenty inches 
apart in the row, and the rows at a distance that will admit of cultiva- 
tion with plow and cultivator. The trees may remain in the nursery 
rows until four or five feet high, then removed to the place where they 
are to remain permanently. While it is true that transplanting usually 
temporarily checks the elongation of the stem, the number of roots will be 
greatly increased, and the plants will not only become more bulky, but in 
a far better condition for making a rapid and vigorous growth in after 
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jeaie, "Where there is no danger of the nnts being disturbed by vermin, 
or of the soil becoming packed and hard during the winter, the nuts 
may be planted out in rows as soon as gathered in autumn, but my pre- 
ference is for spring plantmg in a recently-plowed and freshly-prepared 
bed for all Isinds of nuts and seed. Propagating the Hickories by 
budding and grafting has never been practised with any very great 
success anywhere, and when I first published a description of and 
named the Hale^s Paper-shell Hickory-nut, in 1870, 1 doubt if there was 
a grafted tree of the Hiokory in this country. The making known the 
existence of this unique and valuable variety, has pi-ompted many 
nurserymen and other persons to try their sldll in grafting these trees, 
and while their success has not been great, still grafted Hickory trees 
are no longer unknown, or so very rare. The greatest success, thus far, 
has been obtained by grafting under glass, using small stocks that have 
been growing at least one year in pots. For out-door grafting, and in 
cool climates, terminal grafting is best, either using a splice without a 
tongue, or by cutting away one side of the cion and thrusting it under 
the bark at the apex or top of the stock. Wrap with Bass, and cover with 
grafting clay, and over this a little moss, and then enclose the whole in a 
hood made of oil paper, leaving it on until the cion shows unmistakable 
signs of growth. The object of enclosing in oil paper is to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture, and drying of the clay and cion. The wood or 
twigs used for cions shoxdd be taken from the tree early in winter, and 
buried in moist sand or packed in sphagnum, and stored in some cool 
place, where they will remain in a perfectly dormant condition until they 
are wanted for use. The grafting should not be done imtil the leaves 
on the stocks have begun to open. The great difference in the 
density of the sap of the stock and the cion will insure a rapid flow 
into the latter. There is another mode of propagating the Hickory, 
which may be practised when necessary to preserve or increase the 
number of any choice or i*are variety. This is done by exposing the . 
roots to light and air, thereby forcing them to produce buds and sprouts. 
It is well known that Hickory roots, large or small, when exposed to the 
light and air, will soon produce buds and sprouts on the exposed surface. 
Tliis tendency of Hickory roots to produce sprouts from adventitious 
buds may be taken advantage of in the propagation of valuable natural 
varieties. The lateral surface roots, at some distance fi'om the main 
stem — five, ten or twenty feet, according to the age and size of the tree — 
should be exposed to the light and air early in spring, by removing the 
soil above them for a space of two feet or more, and leaving them in 
this condition the entire summer. Sometimes no sprouts will appear 
the first season, and the exposure will need to be continued during the 
succeeding one, or until they do api)ear. Then the main root on which 
the sprouts have grown may be severed on the side nearest the stem of 
the tree, and then carefully lifted and followed outward until enough 
fibers or small roots are secured to ensure the life of the young tree 
when transplanted. Better formed plants may be secured by allowing 
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the sprouts to remain for a year where they have grown, after severing 
the root ; and if fine, rich soil is thrown in around the base of these 
sprouts, new fibers will usually appear during the season, and when the 
plants are removed less of the old or main root will be needed to ensure 



Fig. 96.— HIOKOBT WITH BOOT SPSOUTS. 

growth after transplanting. In figure 93 a Hickory tree is shown with a 
number of forced sprouts from the roots in position. 

Cassandra (Leather Leaf).— A genus of small native shrubs, closely 
allied to the Andromedas, and of the " Heath Family." Usually propar 
gated by layers or dividing the plants as taken from the bogs and low 
grounds, where they are to be obtained in abundance. 

Cassia (Senna).— A genus of some two hundred species of shrubs 
and herbs. Very few of the species are in cultivation, or are they of any 
special interest. All are readily propagated by seed. The ligneous 
species may be increased by cuttings of the half-iipened shoots under 
glass. 

Castanea (Chestnut).— A genus of a few species, but of many varie- 
ties. Propagated by planting the nuts as soon as ripe in the autumn, or 
preserving them in sand and stored in a cold place until spring, 
then planting as directed for Hickory-nuts. Varieties are increased 
by grafting on seedling stocks— splice grafting being the preferable 
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mode, and it should not be done in sprino: until the sap in the stock is 
flowing rapidly and the buds have pushed almost into leaf. The cions 
should be in a dormant state when inserted, and held in place with waxed 
maniUa paper, as waxed cloth does not allow of rapid expansion of the 
stock when growth begins, and there is danger of strangolation. (For 
Stocks, see Chapter XVIII.) 

Catalpa (Indian Bean).— A genus of handsome, rapid growing trees 
and shrubs. Cultivated for ornament, and the very durable wood of the 
larger growing specie^. Propagated by seed preserved dry during win- 
ter and sown in spilng lightly covered with fine, rich soiL The Catalpas 
may also be readily propagated by grafting in spring, and by cuttings 
of the one year old wood, made in the fall and buried below the reach 
of frost in the open ground, or they may be preserved in a cool cellar 
and then planted out in nursery rows eaily in spring. The Catalpa will 
not grow from root-cuttings, as has been repeatedly stated in books on 
forestry and the propagation of plants. 

Ceanothus (New Jersey Tea). — An interesting genus of low-grow- 
ing, pubescent shrubs, with small but pretty flowers. Of the twenty or 
more species, all are natives of North America. Propagated by cuttings 
of the ripe wood taken off in the autumn, and by layers. Some of the 
species may be propagated by root-cuttings placed in a position where 
they wiU form buds during the winter months. 

Cedrus (Cedar).— A small genus of cone-bearing trees, the Cedar of 
Lebanon being the best known and most familiar representative. The 
species are propagated by seed, sown as soon as taken from the very 
close and compact cones, and in a half-shady position in a cool green- 
house, or in frames in warm climates. The seeds will remain sound for 
many years if left enclosed in the cones, but soon lose theu' vitality after 
removal. Varieties are usually propagated by veneer grafting under 
glass, late in summer or early spiing, using strong, pot-grown seedlings 
for stocks. 

Celastrtis (Staff Tree, Bitter-Sweet).— A genus of climbing, decidu- 
ous and evergreen shrubs, cultivated for their ornamental folinge and 
fruit. All the species readily propagated by seed, layei-s, or cuttings of 
the mature shoots. 

Celtis (Nettle Tree).— A small genus of mostly hardy, deciduous 
trees and shrubs. The North American species are the largest, but not 
of any special value. Propagated by seed sown as soon as ripe, and by 
layers when the trees branch so low down as to admit of this mode of 
propagation. 

Ceraaus (Cherry, Laurel, fitc.)— A large genus of sl^rubs and trees, 
mostly deciduous; but there are two European and ope Americau 
species with persistent evergreen leaves. Propagated by seed sown aa 
soon as ripe, or stored in moist sand ; also by budding and grafting. (SeQ 
Prunus and Cherry, under head of Fruit Tree Stocks). 
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Ceratiola, — ^A low-growing evergrecD shrub of the order Empetracea, 
native of South Carolina and Florida. Tlirives in dry, sandy soil. Propa- 
gated by seed or gi*een cuttings under glass. 

Ceratonia (Carob Tree).— An evergreen tree bearing pearshaped 
flowers, succeeded by long pods containing a sweet tasted, mucilaginous 
»ulp. Propagated by ripe wood cuttings planted in frames, or from 
jerfily gathered seed. 

Cercidiphylltim.—A slender, rapid-growing, hardy, deciduous 
tree, introduced about twenty years r.go from Japan under the name of 
C. japonica. It has small, smooth, heart-shaped leaves, of a purplish 
color while young. Propagated by green cuttings, made of the tips of 
the twigs dming the summer, planted in sand in a close frame in a propa- 
gating house. I have found tliat the cuttings strike root more readily 
if slightly diied or wilted before they 
are placed in the frames. The leaves 
should be cut away, leaving only two 
or three of the terminal ones. 

Cercis (Judas Tree, Redbud).— A 
genus of three species, one each in 
America, Europe, China and Japan; 
the former two small trees growing 
twenty to thirty feet high, the latter a 
stocky shrub six to eight feet. Propa- 
gated by seeds kept in moist sand over 
winter, and by layers. 

Chatncecyparls (Cypress, White 
Cedar, Etc.) — An extensive genus of 
coniferous trees, according to the re- 
cent re-arrangement and classification 
of the Coniferce. It is represented in 
this country by three species: the 
White Cedar ((7. t7iyoides\ the Lawson 
Cypress ((7. Lawsoniana)^ and Nootka 
Sound Cypress ((7. Nutkaensis) of the 
Pacific Coast. The Hctinispora, or 
Japan Arbor-vitses, are also included in pj- g^^ 

this genus. Propagated by seed, layers, cuttdtq of retinisposa. 
and cuttings of the smaller twigs and 

branches taken off in the autumn and planted in frames, or in a cool 
greenhouse where they will callus slowly ; then given a little higher 
temperatui'e to force out the roots. Some of them produce roots readily 
and freely, while others under the same treatment will remain fresh and 
sound for a year before any roots will be emitted. This difference may 
often be observed in the varieties of a species, as well as in the different 
species. With both the varieties of a species, as weU as species which 
are found to be difficult to propagate by cuttings taken from plants in 
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the open ground, the most certahi mode is to pot a few plants and place 
them in a greenhouse, and after they have made a new growth of two 
or three inches take oil the young, succulent tips of the branches for 
cuttings, planting them in sand under bell glasses, or in a close frame, 
where they can be given bottom heat, applying water overhead daily 
with a syringe or wateiing pot, through a fine rose. Cuttings of the 
species commonly known as Betinispwra plttmosa may be made of the 
size and form shown in figure 97. Y aiieties may also be propagated by 
grafting, using closely allied species for stock. Veneer grafting under 
glass is the best mode. 

Chilopsis (Desert Willow).— A genus represented by one species, 
Indigenous to Texas and westward to Southern California. A slender- 
growing, small tree, bearing Bignonia-Uke flowers. Readily propagated 
by seed, or by ripe wood cuttings, planted in the open ground in warm 
climates, or under glass in cold ones. 

Chi4nianthtis (White Fringe Tree).— Hardy, native, deciduous 
shrubs, cultivated for their pure white, fringe-like flowers. Propagated 
by seeds sown in the autumn as soon as ripe ; by budding and grafting 
on the common Ash. (See Fraxin, Chapter XVIII.) 

C'lu>i«i/a.— Only one species, and this (native of Mexico) a beautiful 
shrub, hardy only at the South. Propagated by ripened cuttings, 
planted in a half-shady position and in rather light soiL 

Chryaobalanvs (Coco Plum).— Small semi-tropical shrubs bearing 
edible fruit. Two species indigenous to Florida. Pi-cpagated by seed 
and cuttiDgs of the mature bi*anches, planted in a half-shady position 
and given plenty of water overhead during dry weather. 

Citrus (Orange, Lemon, Shaddock).— Semi-tropical evergreen trees, 
bearing in their improved state edible fruit. Propagated by seed, bud- 
ding and grafting in the open air in warm climates, but in cool ones 
under glass, and usually by veneer grafting. (See Fruit Stocks.) 

Cladrastls (Yellow-Wood, Virgilia).— A genus of only two species 
of large, free-growing, deciduous, ornamental trees. One species is 
indigenous to Kentucky and Tennessee (C. tinctmia), and the other 
( C. amurensis) to the Amoor regions of Asia. Propagated by seeds sown 
in spring or autumn, and by cuttings of the roots prepared in the 
autumn and packed in moss or clean sand and stored in a cool cellar 
until spring. 

Clerodendron. — ^A lai^e lyenus, mostly tropical and semi-tropical 
shrubs and vines, bearing bright-colored flowers in long, terminal pan- 
icles. Some of the most showy species require a high temperature ; 
others will thrive in an ordinary greenhouse, while one Japanese species 
is said to be hardy in England. Propagated by seed sown as soon as 
ripe ; by cuttings of the somewhat mature wood in close frames. 

Clethra (White Alder, Pcppcridge, Etc.)— Ornamental, deciduous 
Bhrubs, two or three species indigenous to the United States, and often 
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cultivated in gardens. The foreign specieB are mostly tender in the 
North, although a recently introduced Japan species ( C. harbinervia), is 
moderately hardy. Propagated by seeds, layers, division of the clumps, 
and by cuttings of the ripe wood. 

Cleyct^.— Handsome evergreen shrubs blooming in spring ; flowers, 
white, or yellowish-white ; fragrant. One species from Japan and the 
other from Jamaica. Not hardy in our Northern States. Propagated 
from green cuttings. 

Codiceutn, (Croton). — ^A small genus of omamental-foliagcd, ever- 
green shrubs, natives of tropical countries ; consequently require a Ligh 
temperature to insure health and vigorous growth. There is an im- 
mense number of varieties in cultivation, aU of which have probably 
descended from less than a half dozen species. They arc more com- 
monly cultivated under the generic name of Croton, and are now very 
popular for decorative purposes. Propagated by seed to produce new 
varieties, and these by cuttings of the ends of the leading shoots and 
branches planted in sand, in frames or under beU glasses, giving strong 
heat and a confined, moist atmosphere. 

Colutea (Bladder Senna). — A genus of a few species of ornamental, 
deciduous, hardy shrubs, with pea-shaped, yellowish flowera, and seeds 
in bladdery pods ; hence, the common English name. Propagated by 
seeds, or ripe wood cuttings taken off in the autumn and treated as 
usual with mature wood cuttings. 

Comptonia (Sweet Fern).— Only one species, the C. asplenifdHa, a 
very conmion and familiar low-growing shrub, with fragrant, feiii-like 
foliage. It is seldom cultivated. Propagated by dividing the clumps, 
and by layering in autumn. 

Cordia.— A genus of about two hundred species of tropical, ever- 
green trees and shrubs, two of which are found indigenous or naturalized 
along the southern border of the United States. A few of the species 
are cultivated as greenhouse shrubs in European gardens. Propagated 
by soft or mature cuttings under glass. 

Corema (Portugal Crakebcrry).— Small, low-growing, Heath-like 
shrubs. Only two species in the genus. Flowers, dioecious. One 
species indigenous to our Northeast Coast and Newfoundland, the 
other to Southwestern Europe. Propagated by cuttings taken off in 
summer and planted under glass. 

Comu8 (Dogwood, Cornel).— A genus of about twenty-five species, 
all but one belonging to the Northern Hemisphere and more than half 
of these indigenous to the United States. They are mostly hardy, decid- 
uous shrubs and small trees ; rarely herbs. A few of the species and 
their varieties cultivated for ornament and their edible fruit ; among the 
latter, the European Cornel {C. mas.) is a familiar shrub in gardens. 
The American Flowering Dogwood {Cfiorida) is a conspicuous tree in 
our forest in early spring. A weeping variety (C, Jlorida pendula), and 
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a red flowering ((7./. purpurea), have recently been discovered and are 
' now being extensively propagated by nurserymen by grafting and bud- 
ding on seedling stocks of the species. Grafting these varieties in the 
open air is somewhat uncertain, although by using cions composed of 
two-year-old wood for the spUce or wedge, and a short section of one* 
year-old with a bud above, moderate success may be obtained* But the 
best mode of grafting is with the veneer graft, under glass, on pot-grown 
stocks, in August. I much prefer budding in the nurseiy on stocks that 
have been headed back in spring, inserting the buds on the new growth 
of the season, and performing the operation as late in summer as pos- 
sible, and yet before the stocks have ceased growing. To hasten the 
development of the buds on the parent tree, pinch off the ends of the 
young shoots a week or two before the buds are wanted for use. All of 
the species of the Dogwood are readily propagated by seed, layers, and 
some— like the " Red Osier Dogwood "—may be readily increased by 
cuttings of the mature wood. 

Corylus (Hazelnut, Filbert). —A small genus of hardy deciduous 
trees and shrubs, bearing edible nuts. Two small, low-growing 
species are natives of the United States, but they are seldom cultivated. 
The European and Asiatic species have yielded an almost innumerable 
number of varieMcs ; the best of these are extensively cultivated in the 
Old World, and sparingly so in this country. Propaga4«d by seed, or the 
nuts preserved in sand over winter, as I have already directed for other 
kinds of nuts ; by suckers, which usually spring up in great abundance 
about the stems ; by layers, and occasionally by budding and grafting. 
Cuttings of the young shoots of the season, made in the fall and stored 
in moist sphagnum or sand through winter, will grow quite freely, if 
planted in a warm, wellnlrained soiL 

Cotonea«eer.— Hardy shrubs and small trees, with small white or 
pinkish flowers, succeeded by ornamental berries late in autumn. There 
are about fifteen species, a few of the number evergreen in mild 
winters. Propagated by seed, layers, or grafting on the Quince. 

Cratwgus (Thorn, Hawthorn).— A genus of some thirty species, 
mostly hardy, deciduous shrubs and trees ; about one-half the number 
are North American. The double-flowered Hawthorns are popular orna- 
mental trees, propagated by budding and grafting on seedling stocks. 
To raise seedlings, the fruit should be gathered when ripe, and placed 
where the pulp surrounding the seed will soften, but not ferment and 
heat. Then mix pulp and seed with an equal bulk of pure sand, work- ; 
ing over the heap until both are thoroughly intermingled. Place all in 
boxes with good drainage, and on the north side of some building, or 
where the box will be in the shade, bank up and cover over with soU. 
The box and seed may remain in this position until the autumn of the 
next year ; then the seed may be taken out and sown in shallow drills, 
covering them from one to two inches deep, dropping a seed every two 
inches if sown in single drills, or about the same distance apart if sown 
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Id broad drills or beds. As Hawthorn seeds do not nsoally groif 
until the second season after sowing, it is always preferable to keep 
them in a position where water can be given when needed in dry 
weather, than to sow them fresh and ran the rislc of haying them injured 
by drouth the following summer. When only a small quantity is to be 
sown, they may be placed in the seed-bed as soon as the pulp is softened, 
and the bed kept heavily mulched daring the ensuing summei^— the 
mulching removed in the spring of the second season. The main thing 
to be observed is, to keep them moist and cool until the time arrives for 
their germination. When the seedlings are one year old, they should be 
taken up and transplanted into nursery rows, as usually practised with 
other kinds of stocks. 

Croton.— See Codiceum. 

Cryptomerta (Japan Cedar). — Slender, tall-growing, coniferous 
evergreen trees, indigenous to Japan. Two species are usually recog- 
nized by botanists, but there are several varieties in cultivation. 
Scarcely hardy in the Northern States, but an occasional specimen sur- 
vives, when planted in a dry soil, and in a sheltered position. Propa- 
gated by seeds and cuttings of half-ripened wood, and planted in sand 
under glass. 

Cunninghamia (Chinese Fir). — Only one species, the O, Sinensis. 
A broad, lance-leaved evergreen coniferous tree, of a very graceful 
habit, not hardy in the Northern States, but often cultivated as a low 
bush, and protected in winter. Propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

Cupresmm (Cypress). — Evergreen trees and shrubs, with small scale- 
like leaves, mostly compressed and lubricated in four rows on the rather 
slender branchlets. There are several species, natives of the west coast, 
but none quite hardy in the Northern Atlantic States. Propagated by 
seeds and cuttings. 

Cydonia (Quince, FlriLS e7apo»ica). —Well-known, hardy, decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs. The common Quince {C. vvlgaris\ is cultivated 
for its highly-flavored fruit, and the Japan Quince (C Japonica\ and its 
varieties, for their very showy flowers, appearing in early spring. Some 
of the latter produce very large and spicy-scented fruit. The propaga- 
tion of the common Quince is usually by cuttings of the mature wood 
taken off in the autumn, and after the cuttings are made, they are 
buried in a dry, warm place in the open gi*ound, or in a moderately cool 
cellar, and planted out in spring. The cuttings may be made from the 
one-year-old wood, and from this age to that of four or five years old. 
Layeiing the branches is also often practised as a mode of propagation ; 
also banking up of the sprouts that appear around the base of old 
stocks, which have been headed back for the purpose, of producing 
these sprouts. Varieties may be propagated by cuttings, budding and 
grafting, using inferior sorts or seedlings for stocks. The Japan orna- 
mental varieties arc readily increased by cuttings of the young wood of 
^he season, taken after the frost has Idllcd the leaves in the fall, but the 
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most rapid and certain mode is by cutting of the roots made in the fall, 
kept in sand or moss over winter, then sown in drills early in sprint^. 
The Chinese Quince ( (7. Chinensis), is a very distinct species, bearing fruit 
of an enormous size, but it is scarcely edible. Propagated by seed, or 
grafting on stocks of the common Quince. 

Cyrllla,—A genus of two species of evergreen trees ; one species is 
found in the Southern States, and the other in the West Indies and 
South America. Readily propagated by seed and cuttings planted in the 
open ground in the South, or under glass in the North. 

Cytisus (Scotch Broom, Etc.).— A large genus of low, slender- 
branched shrubs, beaiing pea-shaped flowers. All indigenous to the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and many of the species are known under such 
local names as Scotch Broom, Irish Broom, Spanish Broom, etc. The 
hardy species are readily inci*eased by seeds and layers, and the tender, 
or those cultivated in the greenhouse, by cuttings of the tender shoots 
planted in close frames, or under a bcU glass. 

J}acrydium (Tear Tree).— A genus of handsome coniferous ever- 
green trees, from New Zealand, Tasmania and New Caledonia. All 
tender, except in the extreme South. Propagated by cuttings of the 
mature twigs planted in sand under glass, and by seed when it can be 
obtained in a fresh state. 

Daphne (Spurge Laurel, Mezereon). — A highly-prized genus of low- 
growing evergreen and deciduous slurubs. Some of the species, like 
the common Mezereon (2>. mezereum), and the Garland Flower (i>. 
Oicorwm), have been cultivated in this country for many years ; but 
there are many other species, fully as hardy and valuable, that ai'e 
rarely or never seen in our gardens. AU thrive best in a half-shady 
position, as the leaves are likely to bum during the hot weather in sum- 
mer. Propagated by seed, when these can be obtained, by layers, cuttings 
and grafting ; the stronge^growing being used as stocks. D. Cnwinim 
is one of the very best of the hardy, low-growhig species for cultivation 
in this country, and it may be increased by layera put down to sprhig, or 
by cuttings of the ends of the young shoots obtained from young plants 
forced in winter, or even from cuttings of the nearly matured wood, if 
taken off early in the fall and planted in a greenhouse where they will 
receive only moderate heat— not much above fifty-five or eixty degrees 
while the callus is forming. Veneer grafting on stocks grown hi pots 
is the best mode, as with other eveii?reen shrubs. 

I>aru?inia.— Handsome evergreen shrubs, indigenous to Australia. 
Flowers large and showy, either red or white, produced in terminal 
fascicles. Cultivated in greenhouses in cold climates. Propagated by 
cuttings of the young succulent roots placed in a close frame. 

Basyllron (Lily Tiee).— A genus of tall-growing dioecious ever- 
green shrubs, natives of Mexico, and only hardy at the South, but 
they are fine, showy plants, adapted to greenhouse culture, although 
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rather large unless kept weU cut back. Propagated by seeds and 
cuttings. 

Datura (Stramonium).— A genus of Ehrubs, trees and annuals. A 
few of the species, like D. Arborca (or Bittgmantia Candida of some 
authors), and D, metdoidcs from California, are cultivated for their large 
tube-shaped flowers or showy foliage. Propagated by seed; and the 
shrubby species and Tarieties by cuttings, which strike root quite 
readily under glass. 

J}ecumarla.'-A handsome climbing shrub, ^ith white, sweet- 
scented flowers. Indigenous to the Caroliuas and Florida. Headily 
propagated by layers and cuttings. The latter ehould bo made in sum- 
mer, and planted in the shade, and given plenty of water. 

Besfontainea.—k Holly-like, evergreen shrub, native of the 
mountains of Chili. Said to be hardy in England. Propagated by 
cuttings, planted either in li jht loam or sand under glass. 

Deuf^ia.— Well-known, hardy, deciduous shrubs of easy culture. 
Propagated by cuttings of the mature shoots of the season, made in the 
autumn and stored in a cool and moist place ; planted out in spring. 
For the slender-growing, dwarf species, like the 2>. gracilis, green cut- 
tings are preferable, taken from plants forced under glass in winter. 
These green cuttings should be taken oflf with a heel, or close to the 
old stem, and then set in close frames ; they will strike root in a very 
few days. 

Dtervilla (Weigela).— A genus of hardy, deciduous shrubs, with 
showy, funnel-shiped flowers, varying in color from pure white and 
yellow to deep rosy purple. The Chinese and Japanese species and 
their varieties are far more common in cul ivation than our two indig- 
enous species, viz., D. trijlda and D. sessUiJlora. Propagated very 
readily by either ripe wood cuttings in the open air, or green wood 
under glass. 

Dtmorphanthus.SeQ Aralia. 

Elfeagnus (Oleaster, Wild Olive).— A small genus of evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs. One species, the M argenica, is a native, and 
sometimes culivated ; also one or two species from Europe and Japan. 
Propagated by seed, layers and root-cuttings. 

ElUottta,—A genus of only three species, one indigenous to our 
Southern States, and two are found in Japan. The first is a deciduous 
slu-ub, growing four to ten feet high, bearing small, white flowers in 
terminal racemes, resembling those of the Andromeda, Propagated by 
soft wood cuttings under glass. 

^pacr is. —Small evergreen shrubs and trees, mostly from the Indian 
Archipelago, Australia and Polynesia. All are tender, and require the 
protection of a warm greenhouse in winter, but may be planted out in 
summer. They are highly valued for the great number of flowers which 
appear during the winter months. Readily propagated by cuttings of 
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the tips of the growing shoots, taken ofiE during the winter, and planted 
in a close frame with bottom heat. 

Erica (Heath). — ^An extensive genus of nearly, or quite, four 
hundred species of evergreen shrubs, with small and slender bi-anches. 
A large majority of the species are native of the Cape t)f Good Hope, 
and are tender in cool climates. There are, however, a few species native 
of Europe, and hardy, but they require a moist soil and a rather shady 
position. The Heaths are very populaj* plants, and extensively culti- 
vated in European gardens and greenhouses, but seldom seen in any 
large numbers in this country, as they require special care and attention 
in order to produce fine, healthy specimen plants. Propagated by seed 
for producing new varieties, and by cuttings of the ends of the mature 
twigs, also fTom the young growth of what are called the soft-wooded 
species. The cuttings should be short— not more tlian two inches long, 
and one-half this length will answer equally as well. Very clean sand 
should be used in which to set the cuttings of these plants, and the pots 
or boxes given good drainage. 

Erythrina (Coral Tree).— A genus of about thirty species of trees and 
shrubs, bearing showy pea-shaped flowers. They are principally natives of 
tropical countries. One species {E. Tierbtzcea), with slightly woody stem, 
indigenous to our Southern States. The flowers of all the species are 
coral-red, scarlet or copper colored, hence the common name of " Coral 
tree." The Cockscomb Coral tree, from Brazil (C. Cri8ta-galU)j is the best 
known and most common species in cultivation in this country. The plants 
are usually stored in a warm cellar or cool greenhouse during winter, 
and planted out in summer. Propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots a^ they start in spring, taken off with a heel, and planted where 
they will receive a little bottom heat. 

Eucalyptus (Australian Gum Tree, Fever Tree).— An immense 
genus of very large, broad-leaved evergreen trees, mostly natives of 
Australia. Specimen trees of some of the species are said to have been 
found in the forests of Australia that are over four hundred feet high, 
with stems more than fifty feet in circumference. The Blue Gum tree 
(B. globulus)^ has been planted quite extensively in Califomiaas a timber 
tree, and also in the malarious districts .of Italy, where it is said to have 
a beneficial effect in cheeking malarial fevers. Propagated by seeds im- 
ported from Australia, and which usually grow very readily. The seed 
should be sown in shallow boxes, and the seedlings transplanted when 
only a few inches high. 

Euonyntus (Burning Bush, Spindle tree).— A genus of ornamental, 
deciduous and evergreen shrubs and small trees. The flowers are 
mostly small and inconspicuous, but in several of the species they are 
succeeded by very brilliant-colored berries remaining on the plants until 
late in autumn. Of the evergreen Japanese species {E. Japonicus, E, 
radicansy etc.)y there are sevaral vai-iegated-leaved varieties in cultivation, 
some of them requhing protection during the winter in our Northern 
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States, wbild others are quite hardy. The deciduous species are propa- 
gated by seed and ripe wood cuttings, and the evergreen varieties by 
cuttings of the young wood under glass. They may also be propa- 
gated by layers, but cuttings produce the best-formed plants. The large 
fruited and broad-leaved Euonymus {E. lattfolius)^ is usually propagated 
by budding and grafting on stocks of the larger-growing species, and 
the low, trailing species may also be grafted on the same kind of stocks, 
the evergreen thriving on the deciduous. 

Euphorbia (Milkwort,Poinsettia, Etc.) — ^An inmiense genus of several 
hundred of species of trees, shrubs and herbs, the greater part abounding 
in a milk-like juice, often containing on acrid and poisonous principle, 
others containing valuable medicinal properties. The flowers are small, 
unisexual and crowded in numbers at the ends of the main shoots. A 
few shrubby species are cultivated in greenhouses, usually under the 
name of Ihlnsettieu, the bright-colored bracts surrounding the umbel of 
flowers being used for decorative purposes. The winter-blooming, 
tropical species require a high t3mperature to insure full development 
of the showy, leaf -like bracts. Propagated by cuttings, and they strike 
root freely in a temperature of about seventy-five to ninety degrees. 

J5itrj/a.— A small genus of evergreen shrubs from China and Japan. 
A variegated-leaved variety of latifolia is occasionally cultivated as a 
half-hardy shrub in our Northern States. Propagated by green cuttings 
under glass. 

Exochorda (Large-flowered Spiraea).— A very large, hardy decidu- 
ous shrub, introduced about twenty-five years ago from China, under the 
name of Spircea grandiflora, but, owing to its being difficult to propa- 
gate, it has not as yet become common. Green cuttings taken from 
plants forced in a greenhouse strike root more or less freely, but the 
usual practice is to splice graft cions of the ripe wood on pieces of the 
roots, then plant in hot-beds or in boxes in a moderately warm green- 
house. It is also repoi-ted that in France ripe wood cuttings planted 
early in fall in the open ground strike root quite readily. 

Fabiana, — A neat little shrub with white flowers, and a well-known, 
common greenhouse plant. Propagated by seeds and cuttings. 

Fagus (Beech).— A genus of large and valuable timber and orna- 
mental trees. All are deciduous except two or three species found in 
South America, but of which little is known. The triangular-shaped 
nuts are well known among the people of both Europe and America. 
Propagated by seed, which should be sown as soon as it is taken 
from the tree, or stored in moist sand and in a cool place through winter. 
Varieties are propagated by layers, and by budding and grafting in the 
open air. In grafting, the cions should be set low down, and as near 
the roots as convenient for worldng handily. 

Farantea, — ^A neat little evergreen shrub from the West Indies. 
Cultivated in gi*eenhouses for its white, fi*agrant flowers, which are about 
the size of those of the Cape Jasmine. This species {F, odoratissima), is 
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known by yarioos names, such as Ooffea oceideniales^ Ixora Americana, 
etc. 

Itous (Fig Tree), — ^A very large and important genus of evergreen 
shrubs' and trees. One species, the F. Carica, yields the cultivated figs 
so well known to all civilize 1 and to many barbarous nations. Another 
species, the F, elastica, yields a part of the India-rubber of commerce, 
while another, F, Indlca, is the celebrated Banyan tree of India. 
The varieties of the common Fig and India-rubber tree are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings of the green wood or mature shoots planted in rather 
coarse sand or pulverized brick, in the open ground in warm cUmates, 
and under glass in cool ones. 

Mtzroya*—-^ coniferous, evergreen tree from Patagonia, with the 
habit of the Weeping Cypress. Only one species in cultivation, the F. 
BUagonica, and this is far from behig common. Propagated by seeds 
and cuttings of the half-matured twigs and leading shoots under glass. 

Fontanesia, — ^Large and handsome ornamental shrubs, closely re- 
lated to the conmion Olive tree. One species, from Syria {F, phiU^'ce- 
oldes), has long been cultivated in our gardens, but the Chinese species 
{F. Fortunet) is not so well known. Flropapated by layers and cuttings 
of the mature wood under glass. 

For»ythia (Golden Bell).-— A small genus of handsome, early-bloom- 
ing, hardy shrubs from China and Japan. Three species are recognized 
in the late botanical works, viz., F, viridissima, from China in general; 
F, Fartuneij from Pekin, China, and F. suspensa, from Japan. The latter 
is very distinct from the former two, having long, slender branches, 
drooping or traOing on the ground. Hie leaves are quite small, ovate, 
and on some branches all will be trifoliate, somewhat after the form of 
a clover leaf. The flowers are usually of a bright yellow, appearing 
several days earlier than on the first-named two ; still, with tMs wide 
diHerence in habit of growth, size and form of leaves, and time of 
blooming, I am quite certain that it is only a garden variety (or it may 
be a wild one), of the first, or F. viridissima. My reason for making this 
statement is that from a large number of seedlings raised from the seed 
of an isolated plant of F. suspensa^ at least nine out of every ten have 
assumed the upright habit, with the strong, stout canes and large, entire 
leaves of the two first-named species. In these seedlings we have an 
instance of reversion to the original type of the most pronounced kind ; 
for there could not possibly have been any crossing or hybridizing with 
any other closely allied plant. Many of the seedlings of this Weeping 
Golden BeU are now large, old plants, so well established that their 
varietal characters may be considered as fully developed. All the varie- 
ties are readily propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood, made in either 
fall or spring, and planted in nursery rows. 

Fothergilla.^A genus of one, or at most two, species of low-grow- 
ing, deciduous shrubs, native of the swamps and low grounds of the 
Southern States. F. alnifolia is sometimes cultivated for its rather 
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BhoTTy, \7hito flowers, appearing In spring. Propagated by seed and 
layers. 

FraoHntis (Ash).— A genus of many species, mosUy large, deciduooa 
trees of cold climates. Highly valued for their timber, as well as for 
ornamental purposes. There are also a large number of varieties in cul- 
tivation. The species are usually propagated by seed, which should be 
gathered when ripe, in autumn, and either sown immediately, or packed 
in moist sand and stored in a cool place, and then sown in spring, cover- 
ing lightly with rich, loose soiL Sometimes the seeds will remain dor- 
mant and not germinate until the following spring, and when this is 
lil^ely to occur, the seed-bed should not be permitted to become dry, 
but given water or covered with some light, chafEy mateilal to aid in 
retaining moisture. The seed should also be examined when gathered, 
to see if they contain a good, plump kernel, as seeds on isolated trees 
are often defective or false, owing to non-fertilization of the flowers. 
Varieties are propagated by budding said grafting in the open air. (See 
Chapter XVIII., on Tree and Shrub Stocks.) 

Premontia, — An interesting, large, ornamental, deciduous shrub, 
with yellow flowers. This genus is closelv allied to the Basswoods or 
Lindens. One species, JP. Califomicay is known locally in California as 
" Slippery Elm," the inner bark being used as a substitute for that of 
the Ulmtia fulva. Vide Prof. Rothrock, botanist to Wheeler's expedi- 
tion. Propagated by seed and layers. 

Fuchsia (Ladies' Eardrops).— WeU known and popular, tender, orna- 
mental shrubs, mostly native of Mexico and South America. The F, 
arborcacens of Mexico is said to grow to a height of ten to twelve feet in 
its native habitats, but there are few other species and varieties that 
exceed five or six feet. AU are readily propagated by seeds and by cut- 
tings of the young, tender shoots. 

Gardenia (Cape Jessamine).'— A very popular genus of evergreen 
shrubs, producing sweet-scented flowers. The double flowered variety 
of G. floriday from China, has long been a favorite greenhouse plant in 
our Northern States, and a common garden shrub in the Southern. In 
the South it is readily propagated by layers, but in cool climates by cut- 
tings of the young, tender shoots, planted in close frames in the propa- 
gating house, or in an ordinary warm greenhouse. 

Qarrya,—k small genus of evergreen shrubs, of the order Comaceos 
(Dogwoods), native or the Rocky Mountain regions and the Pacific 
Coast. The young branches and brancblcts are somewhat four-angled ; 
fruit, blue or purple. Seldom cultivated, and little is known of their 
propagation further than by seed and layers. 

€fcni«fa.— See Cj/tistu. 

Oleditschia (Honey Locust, Etc.)— A genus of deciduous trees with 
elegant, pinnate leaves, aU of graceful habit ; but most of the species 
produce simple or branching thorns of great strength as well as length. 
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and for this reason they are objectionable, and rarely planted except 
for hedges. There are, however, several unarmed vaiieties of the most 
hardy and valuable species, and these are well worthy of genei-al culti- 
vation as ornamental trees. The species are propagated by seed, sown 
as soon as gathered, and removed from the pods, or mixed with moist 
sand and buried in the open ground. If the seeds are kept dry over 
winter they should be scalded or steeped in warm water for a day or 
two before sowing. It is always advisable to soak old seeds and keep 
them in a warm place until the sp;routs begin to appear, before sowing ; 
for, if they do not germinate while in a warm place in the house, 
they will not grow when sown in the field. The varieties may be propa- 
gated by grafting on seedling stocks in the open air. (See Chapter 
XVIIL, Selecting Stocks.) 

Gymnocladus (Kentucky Coffee Tree).— Only one species, the G. 
Canadensis, conmion in the Middle and Western States, thriving best in 
rich, moist soils. A large, deciduous, ornamental and timber tree, with 
veiy long, bi-pinnate leaves. Seeds produced in long, broad pods— largo 
and veiy hard when mature, requiiing the same or similar treatment as 
those of the Honey-locust. English nurseiymen are said to propagate 
the Kentucky Coffee Tree by cuttings of the roots, but there is no occa- 
sion to resort to this mode here, as seeds are to be obtained in abundance. 

Halesia (Snowdrop, or Silver-Bell Tree).— A small genus of very 
ornamental, deciduous shrubs, of the Styrax Family. Only three species, 
all indigenous to the Southern States ; one extending as far north as 
Virginia, but aU hardy in much colder latitudes, as I have never known 
them to be injured in my grounds in Northern New Jersey. Propagated 
by seeds, layers, and cuttings of the roots. Seeds, a hard, bony nut, 
enclosed in a persistent, fibrous husk. The seeds do not usually germi- 
nate until the second year, and should be sown where they can be kept 
moist during the first summer. By covering the seed bed with mulch, 
this condition can be secured with but little trouble or expense. Seeds 
self sown, under Pine trees, in my grounds, germinate readily without 
any artificial aid. (See Chapter XVIII., on Selecting Stocks, Styrax, etc.) 

HaHfnodendron.-—A handsome little deciduous shrub from Sibe- 
ria, closely allied to the Caragana, which see for propagation ; also Chap- 
ter XVIII., Stock for ITalimodendron, 

Hamamelis fWltch-Hazel).— Tall, hardy shrubs, of no especial value 
or beauty, having the rather singular habit of blooming late in fall or 
early winter, and ripening the seeds the following autumn. Flowers 
small, bright yellow, in clusters in the axils of the leaves. A species 
has recently been introduced from Japan {H. Japonica), also one variety. 
Propagated by seeds and layers. The Japan si>ecies may be grafted on 
the American, but it is rather difficult to make the cions unite in the 
open air. 

Helianthemum (Rock Rose).— An immense genus of shrubby and 
herbaceous plants. The shrubby species often cultivated in conserva- 
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tories for their large and showy flowers— usually under the generic name 
of Oishu, The shrubby kinds are propagated by seed, and green cut- 
tings under glass. 

Hibiscus (Rose of Sharon, Rose-Mellow). — ^A genus of about one 
hundred and fifty species, widely distributed around the world. Mostly 
stout, herbaceous plants, with large, showy flowers; a few shrubby 
species, like the common garden Althaea or Rose of Sharon (If. Syria- 
cwi\ and the Rose of China (if. Bosa Sinensis), largely cultivated as green- 
house plants in cold climates. Of the two shrubby species named, there * 
are a large number of varieties, all highly prized for their showy flowers. 
Propagated by seeds, and cuttings of either the green wood under glass, 
or ripe wood in the open ground. Ripe wood cuttings should be made 
In the fall, in cold climates, and stored where they wiU not freeze during 
the winter. They should also be kept rather dry, too much moisture 
being vciy injurious. The same is true of the plants raised from ripe 
wood cuttings ; and they should be dug up in the autumn of the first 
season and heeled-in, either in a cool cellar or some dry place in the 
garden. 

Hovenia, — ^A large shrub bearing edible fruit, from Japan and NepaL 
It is said that the fruit tastes somewhat like a good Pear. The Japan 
species {ff. dulcis), is reported to have produced fruit in the open ground 
in Philadelphia, but in my grounds the leayes and stems are invariably 
killed by the first hard frost in autumn. Propagated by seeds, and by 
root-cuttings. 

Hydrangea.'-K genus of elegant drawf, mostly deciduous, orna- 
mental shrubs. There are three shrubby speeies native of the United 
States, and about a half-dozen in China and Japan. There are, how- 
ever, many garden varieties of the various oriental species. Propagated 
by suckers, layers and cuttings of the green and half-ripened wood. Of 
some of the hard wooded species, like the Oak-leaved {H. qucrcifdia)^ 
and the recently introduced Japan Hydrangea {H, paniculatagrandijlora), 
green cuttings are most certain, if taken from plants forced under 
glass. 

Hypericum (St. John's-wort).— There are more than one himdred 
and fifty species in this genus, mostly herbaceous plants of little value 
or beauty. Of the shrubby species, a few rre cultivated in gardens, among 
these Kalm's St. John's-wort {H. KcUmianum), is probably the most 
common. The hardy species are propagated by seeds and division of the 
clumps, and the tender ones by green cuttings under glass. 

Idesia (Japan Cherry). — ^A handsome, rapid-growing fruit and orna- 
mental tree from Japan. The one species introduced—/, polycarpa — 
has not proved to be hardy as far north as New York City, but thrives 
in the South. Readily propagated by root-cuttings made in the fall and 
planted out in the spring. 

^Hex (HoUy). — Mostly evergreen shrubs and small trees, with prickly 
leaves, and small white or yellowish fioworo in axillary clusters, sue* 
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ceeded by small berry-like fruit. Species of tliis genus may be sought 
in botanical works under such generic names as BerheiHSy Mdhonia^ 
Prinos and Myginda, The European Holly (/. aquifoUum), and its many 
yaiieties, is not hardy in our Northern States, but the American *Holly 
{I.qpaca)y thrives in sheltered positions, as far north as the southern 
counties of the State of Massachusetts. Several trees in my grounds 
have withstood the cold and produced a fine crop of berries during the 
past twenty years. The European and true American Holly are in- 
creased by seed, which should be gathered late in autumn, or dur- 
ing the winter, and placed in a vessel that will hold water and kept 
wet for a few days, then the pulp washed off clean. The seed should 
then be mixed with moist sand, and exposed to the cold in the 



Fig. 98.— CION OP AMBBIOAN HOLLY. 

open air, or sown in a bed and covered about an inch deep, and the v 

whole surface of the seed-bed well mulched. The seed does not 
usually sprout until the second year, and if allowed to remain very 
dry they will seldom germinate at all. Varieties are propagated by 
veneer graftings under glass in August. The American Holly is highly 
prized for its bright, red berries, which remain upon the plants all 
winter, but as it is not every tree that produces berries in abundance, 
gi'afting has recently been resorted to for the purpose of seeming 
a stock of productive plants for cultivating in pots, as well as in the 
open ground. The cions for this purpose should be taken from pro- 
ductive native trees, the lateral berry-bearing twigs, as shown in figure 
08, being selected for this purpose. I have in my grounds one tree of 
the American Holly, not less than thirty years old, that has never borne ti 
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berry, altboo^b it blooms freely, but another of the same age, near by, 
is loaded every season with its bright scarlet fruit. 

Ill^ciutn (Anise Tree).— A small genus of evergreen Anise-scented 
shrubs of the Magnolia family, two of which are native of Florida, one 
of China and another of Japan. Propagated by seeds and cuttings of 
the ripened shoots planted under glisi in warm climates. AU thrive 
best in a moist or wet soil. 

Indigofera (Indigo Plant). — A large genus of asnual, perennial, 
herbaceous, and shrubby plants. A few of the shrubby kind are cnlii- 
vated in greenhouses, as thoy are very ornamental when loaded with 
their red or purplish flowers. Beadily propagated by cuttings of the 
young, tender shoots. 

Itea (Willow Shrub). — A neat little native shrub (/. Virginica), bear- 
ing long, slender racemes of minute, fragrant flowers. Usually found in 
low grounds, from New Jersey southward, but thrives in any good sell, 
and is quite hardy. Propagated by layers and suckers. 

Jasminunv (Jessamine).— Evergreen and deciduous climbing shrubs 
from the Old World, cultivated under glass in cold climates, but many 
of the species succeed in the open ground in the South. Flowers fra- 
grant, and mostly white or yollow. Propagated by layers and cuttings 
of either the ripened or green wood. 

Juglans (Walnut, Butternut).— A genus of long-known, nut- 
bearing trees. The so-called English Walnut {J. reg-la\ is a native of 
Asia, but has been cultivated for many ccntmies in the warmer countries 
of Europe, and a large number of varieties produced. The Black 
Walnut {J. nlffra), is one of our well-known timber trees, beaiing large,, 
round nuts of a strong, rank flavor. The Butternut {J. cinerea\ is also 
a valuable timber tree, the nuts oblong, with rough ridges ," kernel sweet, 
plaasant tasted, but very oily. A closely allied species to the last (/. 
Cal'fomica\ is a native of California and Ailzona, and one other 
species (-7. rupestris). Is found from Arizona to Texas. Propagated by 
seed which should be planted as soon as ripe, or stored in a cool, moist 
place dming winter. If planted in light soils, the seedlings produce a 
large number of fibrous roots, and ai*e readily transplanted without loss, 
but when grown in rather firm soils, the seedlings will produce long, 
naked tap-roots, with few fibers. Varieties are propagated by grafting 
by ordinary modes in the open ground in mild climates, but in cool ones, 
out-door grafting is uncertam and seldom successful. Budding is 
preferable to grafting, for if the bud fails, the stock Is not seriously in- 
jured. The buds should be plump, rather mature, and then inserted 
into a rapid-growing stock or branch, through which the sap is 
flowing rapidly at the time of performing the operation. The English 
Walnut is not quite so difficult to propagate by budding and grafting as 
the Hickory, still it requu*es care and sMU to insure success, either in 
the open air or under glass. 

Juniperua (Junij^er, Red Cedar).— A large genus of coniferous 
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evergreen trees and low shmbs, native of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Wood*fine grained, not resinous. The heart wood usually of a reddish 
color, and fragrant, and exceedingly durable. Propagated by seeds and 
cuttings. The seeds ai-e very hard and bony, and unless the shell is 
softened by some chemical application they seldom germinate until 
the second season, even when exposed to frost and kept constantly 
moist. The usual method of treating the seeds is to gather them in 
the fall when fully ripe, and either mix with strong, moist wood ashes, 
or pour some strong potash water over them, leaving them to soak and 
soften for two or three, days ; then rub the berries until the outer coat 
is removed. A little sharp sand added will assist greatly in cleaning 
the seed. Wash out the sand and other fore^ matter by placing the 
seed in a sieve and pouring the water over them. Sow immediately in 
a bed in the open air, and cover the seed about one-half inch deep. 
Over the surface scatter leaves, chaff, or some similar light material. In 
spring remove the mulch, and if the plants appear, protect them from 
the direct rays of the sun, but if they fall to come up, cover the bed 
again with mulch, and leave it undisturbed until the following spring. 
Most of the Junipers may bj propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots planted in sand under glass, or of the mature wood taken off 
in the fall and set in cold frames, where they will receive only slight pro- 
tection during the winter. 

Kalmia (Laurel, Calico Bush, Spoonwood). — A genus of North 
American evergreen shrubs ; only one species, the K. latifolia, growing to 
the height of twenty feet an d over. All very ornamental, and highly prized 
in Europe, but only sparingly cultivated in this country. Propagated 
by seed and by layers abroad ; but wild plants fi-om the woods and 
fields can be obtained to supply the demand in this country. 

Kerria (Golden Corchorus).— One species in cultivation (JT. Jo- 
ponica\ but of this there are several varieties ; one with double yellow 
flowers is very common in gardens; the single flowered is more 
rare, but really the most desirable of the two. There is also a varie- 
gated-leaved variety. Easily propagated by suckers or cuttings of the 
mature shoots, planted in the open ground in fall or spring. 

Kolreuteria (Bladder-pod).— A genus of one species, viz., K. panU 
eulata ; a small tree somewhat resembling the common Sumac, having 
pinnate leaves of numerous leaflets. Flowers small, yellow, in large 
terminal panicles, succeeded by large bladdery pods, containing large, 
shot-like, black seed. Propagated by seeds, layers and cuttings of the 
roots. 

Laburnum (Golden Chain).— The common Laburnum {L, vidgare), 
of Em-ope, Is placed In the genus Cytisus by some botanists, while 
others have separated it because of the difference in the general appear- 
ance of the plants, and the absence of the Caruncle^ which is present 
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on those of the true Ci/Hsus, Propagated by see is, layers, saekere, 
grafting and budding. (See Chapter XVIU., Stocks). 

LagerstroRmia (Crape Myrtle).— A splendid genus of deciduous 
shrubs from China and the East Indies. Flowers with wavy, crisped 
petals in large panicles, and of a light red or white color. All popular 
shrubs, cultivated under glass in cool climates, and in the open air in 
warm ones. Propagated by layers, and by cuttings of the young, tender 
shoots, placed in a confined, rather moist, and warm atmosphere. 

iMtttana, — ^Low-growing, semi-tropical shrubs, producing pink, yel- 
low and orange colored flowers tn g^reat profusion. Cultivated ex- 
tensively for bedding out in summer. The plants grow rapidly, and 
are very showy when planted in masses. Propagated by cuttings in sand 
under glass. 

Lartx (Larch, Tamarack).— Deciduous, coniferous trees, thriving best 
in swamps, or cold, moist climates. Valuable timber trees. Native of 
North America, Europe and Japan. Species propagated by seeds, which 
should be kept dry over winter, and sown early in spring in a finely pre- 
pared seed-bed, the seed to be but lightly covered with sand, or light, 
fine leaf-mold. The young plants should be shaded, either with lath 
screens, or with branches of trees, until they are two or three months old, 
as they are liable to be burned off by the hot, scorching rays of the sun 
in our climate. The seedlings may remain in the seed-bed until two 
years old, and then transplanted into nursery rows early tn the spring. 
Varieties and rare species are propagated by veneer grafting under glass 
in August, or by cleft and splice grafting early in spring in the open air. 
The former mode is preferable, and the most certain. (See Stoclts, 
Chapter XVIII.) 

Laurus (Laurel, Bay Tree). — ^The natural order Lauraeece contains 
about fifty genera, and an immense number of species. The Cinnamon, 
Camphor tree, Sassafras, Spice Bush, Sweet and Red Bay, are all 
familiar plants of this great family. In Europe the Bay tree (£. ndbiUs) 
IS the shrub usually referred to under the name of Laurel, while in this 
country the shrubs called Laurels do not belong to the Laurel Family. 
The Laurel or Bay tree of Southern Europe, and its varieties, is some- 
times cultivated here in conservatories for their highly perfumed foliage. 
Propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened wood. 

LigtiMvum (Prim, Privet). — Ornamental evergreen and deciduous 
shrubs from Europe and Asia. The common European Privet {L, vul- 
gare)j is quite hardy in the Noi-them States, where it is often planted for 
ornamental hedges and screens. Some of the Chinese and Japanese 
species are hardy, if given a slight protection during the winter months. 
All the species are readily propagated by cuttings planted In the open 
ground, or under glass. 

Lintonta. — Evergreen trees and shrubs of the Citrus Family, requir- 
ing the samo treatment and culture as mentioned for Citrus. 
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JAppla (Lemon-Scented Verbena).— The common species cultivated 
in greenhouses, from Chili, is better known nnder the name of Aloyaia 
eitriodoraj but some of our botanists consider Uppia as the proper name 
of the genus. There are several other species, but they are rarely 
cultivated. 

Z/iquidambar (Sweet Gum Tree).— A genus of one North American 
and one oriental species. The first is a widely-distributed, handsome 
forest tree of large size, with bright green, star-shaped leaves which usu- 
ally change to a dark red or crimson color in autumn. ?ropagated by 
seed sown as soon as ripe in the fall, in very moist soil. Some of the seed 
may germinate the following spring, but they usually remain dormant 
until the second season, and for this reason it is well to sow them where 
the bed can be watered during dry weather in sununer. 

Ziiriodendron (Tulip Tree, White Wood).— A very large and 
widely-distributed indigenous forest tree, valuable for its timber, and 
highly prized as an ornamental tree. Only one species, the X. TtUipifera, 
Propagated by seeds sown as soon as ripe in the autumn, and 
covered about a half-inch in depth with leaf-mold or other light 
soU. The seedlings are inclined to make very long, slender tap-roots, 
and they should be frequently transplanted while young, if they are to 
be moved when large or several feet in height. The transplanting 
should always be done in the spring, for the Tulip tree and other mem- 
bers of the Magnolia Family have rather soft, spongy roots, liable to 
injury from cold and moisture, if disturbed in the fall, and, while seed- 
lings and larger trees may be taken up and hecled-in and given protection 
dming the winter months, it is seldom safe to plant them out in nursery 
rows or ebowhere in the fsdl— at least not in cold countries. 

Lonicera (Honeysuckle.) —A very extensive genus of ornamental^ 
upright and climbing shrubs. In some botanical works, the species of 
this genus ai-e separated into two groups, the upright-growing under the 
above name, and the climbing under that of Caprifolium, All, how- 
ever, belong to the Caprifoliacece^ or Honeysuckle Family. All readily 
propagated by layers put down in fall, or early spring, also by ripe wood 
buttings in the open ground, and green cuttings under glass. 

Lycium (Matrimony Vine).— Numerous species ; mostly hardy, but 
a few from the Cape of Good Hope are tender and cultivated in green- 
houses. The best known is the common Matrimony Vine {L. vulgare\ 
from Southern Europe, a slightly thorny, half-climbing shrub, with small, 
greenish-purple flowers, succeeded by red benios. Easily propagated 
by cuttings of the mature one-year-old wood, or by seed. 

Lyonta, — See Andromeda, Cassandra, Oxydendrum. 

Madura (Osage Orange, Bow-Wood).— A well-known native tree 
of our Southwestern States. Formerly extensively planted for farm 
hedges, the young branches being well famished with strong, sharp 
spines. The best mode of propagation is by seed sown in spring, in 
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light, rich soiL To hasten germination the seed should be soaked in 
warm water for two or three days before sowing. 

M€ignolia (Cncmnber Tree, Etc.)— A genns of highly ornamental 
deddnons and erergreen trees and shrabs, natives of America^ China 
and Japan. A few of the species grow to a large size, and are yalnable 
timber trees, notably the common Cucumber tree (if. acuminata). Prop- 
agated by seeds, layers, budding and grafting. The seed should not 
be allowed to get thoroughly dry, but as soon as removed from the pulpy 
covering, be mixed with sand and sown immediately, or buried in boxes 
in the open ground for the winter ; then taken out in early spring and 
sown in frames where water can be supplied, and the young plants 
shaded when they first appear above ground. Layers put down in early 
spring and notched, or a tongue made on the under side, will usually 
become well furnished with roots the first season ; if not, they should be 
allowed to remain undisturbed a year longer. Baddinsj is a rather un- 
certain mode of propaijation, but with rapid growing stocks and plump 
mature buds moderate success may be obtained, even in cool climates. 
Grafting under glass, employing stocks grown in pots, is the most certain 
mode for increasing varieties and rare species. (See Veneer Grafting, 
Chapter XVII, and for Stocks, Chapter XVIII.) 

Mahonia, — See Hex, Berberis, Aquifolium, 

Malvaviscus (Scarlet Mallow). —Evergreen shrubs of the " Mallow 
Family," from Texas and tropical America. Flowers scarlet, of a 
peculiar convolute or twisted appearance, not opening broad, as in the 
AbutHon and other closely allied plants. The most familiar species is the 
M. arboreuSy often cultivated under the ubjuz of Achania Malvavisctts, 
It does not seed freely in cultivation, but is easily propagated by cuttings 
made of the short side shoots, removed with a heel, or close to the old 
wood. 

Manglfera (East India Mango).— Evergreen tropical trees, bearing 
veiy large fruit, that of some varieties of delicious flavor ; others 
have the taste and fragrance of turpentine. The Mango is called the 
" Apple of the tropics," and it is now largely cultivated in the West 
Indies and throughout tropical America. It is occasionally cultivated hi 
conservatories. Readily propagated by cuttings of the ripened wood 
planted in sand. 

Melastoma.—A genus of tropical evergreen shrubs, mostly with 
large purple flowers, blooming fi-eely in summer. The petals soon 
drop when cut from the plant ; only a few of the species cultivated in 
this country. Readily propagated by cuttings under glass. 

Melia (Pride of India, China Tree). — A genus of large, handsome, 
ornamental trees, mostly evergreen and native of tropical countries. 
One species, the 3f. AzedaracJi, a deciduous tree from Persia, has long 
been cultivated in the Southern States under the name of China Tree. 
The fruit resembles in size and form the common cherry, and it is eaten 
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b J birds. Propagated by seeds, which should be sown in the fall, or as 
soon as ripe. 

MespUus (Medlar).— Low-growing, hardy trees closely allied to the 
common Pear and Quince, and of the Bose Family. Propagated by 
seed, and grafting on yarioas stocks. (See Chapter XVIII.) 

Mezereum„—&ee Ikiphne, 

Mortis (Mulberry). — A genus of few species, but these extending 
around the world in the Northern Hemisphere. They are principally 
trees of moderate size, but of great importance to mankind. The leaves 
of the orientsd species supply the silkworm with food, the timber is also 
valuable for fuel and other purposes, and some of the varieties, like the 
Downing Mulberry, produce excellently flavored fruit. The species are 
propagated by seed, layers, and by cuttings of the mature wood taken 
off in the fall. Most of the cultivated varieties ai'c readily increased by 
cuttings, but an occasional one is found rather difficult to propagate in 
this way, and root-grafting in winter or spring is resorted to in its propa- 
gation. 

Myrtus (Myrtle). — A genus of evergreen shrubs and trees, very few 
cultivated outside of tropical countries. The common Myi-tle {M, com- 
munis), and its varieties, arc well known greenhouse shrubs. Propagated 
by cuttings of the gretn shoots under glass. 

Negundo (See Acer, Maple). 

Nerttim (Oleander). — A genus of showy evergreen shrubs, natives of 
the East Indies and Southern Europe. There are but few species, but 
of the oldest and best known there are many varieties in cultivation. 
They are very popular greenhouse plants, blooming the greater part of 
the year. Readily propagated by cuttings planted in sand, and then kept 
moist and wann. The half-ripened shoots will produce roots, if the 
lower ends are kept immersed in water alone. 

Nyssa (Tupelo, Sour Gum Tree).— A genus of North American decid- 
uous trees, Usually growing in moist soils or near the borders of streams. 
Flowers small, greenish. Fruit, a one-seeded drupe, and in some of the 
species edible. The Tupelos, although greatly admired for their deep, 
flossy green foliage, which assumes a bright crimson color in autumn, 
are rarely seen in cultivation, owing, it is said, to the difficulty of mak- 
ing transplanted trees live. To prepare the trees for safe removal, when 
of good size, the seedlings should be transplanted every two or three 
years, and liie soil above their roots covered with mulch. Propagated 
by seed, which seldom germinates until the second year ; and the seed- 
bed must not be permitted to become dry from the time of sowing the 
seed, until the plants have appeared and become well established. A 
safe and certain mode of obtaining good plants for transplanting is to 
raise them in pots plunged in a frame In the open ground. 

Olea (Olive). — The common Olive tree (0. Europcea) is the most im- 
I>ortant species of the genus, yielding the weU-known, eiUble, oily fruit 
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of commerce. There are, however, quite a number of species of trees 
and shrubs belonging to this genus, that arc well worthy of cultivation 
for ornamental purposes, but not for their fruit. The Olive is readily 
propagated by cuttings of the ripe wood, old branches taking root even 
more freely than the one-year-old. In warm climates, where the Olive 
flounshes, the cuttings are planted in the open ground in the autumn. 
In European countries large truncheons or cuttings are used instead of 
those of moderate size and length, but for no better reason than because 
it is the general practice or custom, just as long cuttings are used in 
propagating the grape in the same countries, instead of veiy short ones, 
as in this country. Chips cut from an old Olive tree stem will readily 
produce sprouts, if planted in a warm soil and kept moist ; in fact, the 
entire surface of this tree will produce adventitious buds very freely, if 
pla:;ed in a position to receive heat and moisture. 

Oamanthtis (Japan Holly).— A genus of neat little evergreen shrubs, 
of the " Olive Fanuly," from Japan. Flowers small, white and very fra- 
grant. Not hardy in the north, but often cultivated in greenhouses. 
There are several species or varieties in cultivation under such names as 
0. aquifoliumj 0. fragram, and 0. ilic{foliu8. Propagated by cuttings 
under glass. 

Ostrya (Iron-Wood, Hop-Hornbeam).— Slen^r, deciduous, hardy 
trees, with very firm, hard wood. One American species, 0. Virginica, 
and one European, O. viOgaris, Propagated by seed, layers, and graft- 
ing in the open air. 

Oxydendrutn (Sorrel Tree).— Only one species, the 0. arboreum, 
native of Ohio and south. A rather scarce tree, growing fifteen to 
twenty, and even fifty feet high; leaves rather acid to the taste 
when young ; very smooth, glossy green when mature, but in autumn 
changing to a dark ciimson color, even before they are touched by frost. 
Propagated by seed sown in frames, lightly covered with fine soil, and 
kept shaded and moist until they germinate. The young plants are 
exceedingly delicate, and require great care and attention to keep them 
growing through the first season. Layering is practicable, if strong, old 
plants are headed back for the purpose of producing sprouts suitable 
for layers, but roots are produced very slowly fi'om layered shoots, how- 
ever carefully the operation is performed. 

Pceonia (Pseony). — A genus of well-known, tuberous-rooted, herba- 
ceous and shrubby plants, with very large, showy flowers. Mostly natives 
of Siberia and China. One herbaceous species (P. Brownii) indigenous 
to Califomia and northward. Herbaceous varieties propagated by divid- 
ing the crowns bearing a terminal bud on each division or tuber, as 
adventitious buds are seldom or never produced below the crown. 
Shrubby species are propagated by division, layers, and cuttings taken 
off late in summer, with a heel or a piece of the preceding year's wood 
attached, and planted in a cool greenhouse, or in a frame where they 
can be given sufficient protection to prevent freezing during the winter. 
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Grafting is also practicable^ using the large fleshy roots of the shrabby 
kinds, or tubers of the ordinary herbaceous Chinese Pseony. The trian« 
gular side graft is best, if the tubers employed are of large size, and the 
splice graft on the roots of the shrubby kinds. The grafting should be 
done in early autumn, and the worked roots stored in some place where 
they will not become frozen. New varieties are raised from seed, which 
should be sown in good soil as soon as ripe. They will germinate the 
following season, but the entire growth will be directed or expended in 
producing roots and small tubers ; the cotyledons remaining enclosed in 
the shell of the seed until the spring of the second season. I have raised 
many hundreds of seedUng Paeonies, but never had one appear above 
ground until the spring of the second season ; I have always found 
them producing roots and tubers the first summer. 

Palturus (Christ*s Thorn).— Shrubs of the Mhamnaecce or Buckthorn 
Family. One species native of Judaea, another of Nepsd. The former 
has rather slender thorny branches, with fruit resembling a head with a 
broad-biimmed hat on. Not quite hardy in our Northern States, but 
often cultivated in greenhouses for the Baku of its reputed association. 
Propagated by layers and cuttings of the roots. The latter grow freely 
if stored in moist sand or moss during the winter. 

Passljiora (Passion-Flower).— An extensive genus of herbs and 
climbing shrubs, beanng large and beautiful flowers of various colors. 
A few of the larger-growing shrubby species, like the common Grana- 
diUa (P. edulis), and the large Granadilla (P. quadrangvlaris)^ produce 
edible fruit, as larg3 as a lemon, and of a similar form. All the species 
and varieties easily propagated by cuttings of the young shoots planted 
in sand, and where they can be given moderate heat. 

Paulownia,—A well-known ornamental tree (P. imperialis) from 
Japan. Its leaves are of immense size, rather downy, and heart-shaped. 
Flowers lai'ge, violet-colored in terminsd panicles in spring. The flower 
buds are often winter-killed in the latitude of New York City, but the 
trees are hardy. Propagated by seed sown in spring, or cuttings of the 
roots made in the fall and stored in a moderately warm place during the 
winter. 

Phellodendron (Cork Tree).— A small genus of deciduous trees of 
the RutacecB or Rue Family, and closely allied to our common Prickly 
Ash {Zanthoxylum Americanum). T^§o species have been introduced — 
P. Japonicum, supposed to be a native of Japan, and P. Amurensej from 
the Amoor regions in Asia. Propagated by layers and cuttings of the 
roots. 

Philadelphus (Syringa). — ^A very popular genus of ornamental 
shrubs, natives of Noi-th America, Europe and Asia, including Japan. 
There are probably less than a dozen species, but a large number of cul- 
tivated varieties. Flowers white, and in some of the species sweet 
scented ; others inodorous. The conunon European varieties have long 
been known in our gardens under the name of Mock Orange, as the 
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floTf crs of P. eoronarius smell somewhat like Orange floTf ers. AH readily 
propagated by cuttings, layers and suckers. 

PhUlyrea, — Ornamental evergreen shmbs of the Olive Family^ 
natives of Southern Europe and the East Indies. Flowers small, white 
and inconspicuous. These shrubs are esteemed for their deep, rich green 
foliage. Propagated by cuttings and layers. 

P/U>tinia.— Evergreen shrubs of sub-tropical countries belonging to 
the Rose Family. One species is extensively cultivated in warm climates 
under the name of Loquat tree {Eriobotrya Japoniea of nurserymen's cata- 
logues), as it bears a yellow edible fruit, resembling small apples. Thl8| 
and several other species are old inhabitants of our greenhouses. Prop- 
agated by cuttings of the ripened wood, and by budding and grafting on 
the Quince and Uawthom. 

Pinchneya (Georgia Bark).— A small evergreen tree of the Southern 
States, closely allied to the ClncJumay and the bark is supposed to con- 
tain the same or similar principles ; hence, the common name of the 
native species, P. pubens. Propagated by seeds and cuttings under glass, 
but must be well supplied with moisture. 

Plnus (Pine Tree).— An extensive genus of evergreen coniferous 
trees and shrubs. Many of the -species, and some of the most valuable, 
thrive in soils unfit for agricultural purposes, it being either too Ih^ht 
and dry and thin, or too cold and wet. Pine barrens and Piney swamps 
are, as a rule, the home of this genus throughout the world, although, 
upon the whole, it is one of the most useful to mankind. Propagated 
by seed sown in spring in a half-shady position. The seed should be cov- 
ered lightly with sandy soil and kept moist until the plants appear, 
when these must be shaded from the direct rays of the sun, and given 
water only sufficient to prevent wilting and drooping. The shading 
should be continued during the enthre first season, either with lath 
screens, as shown elsewhere, or with branches thrown over the seed bed. 
Varieties are propagated by veneer grafting und-^r glass In August. (See 
Chapter XVII.) 

Pirus (Apple, Pear, Etc.)— A very important genus of the BoMcecB or 
Rose Family. The common Pear (P. eommunis) and Apple (P. Malu8\ 
are the most vsduable fruits raised in cool climates. The common Quince 
( Cydonia vulgaris) is so closely allied to the Pear thaL it is used as a stock 
far many varieties. The same ma^e said of the Hawthorn ( Cratcegus)\ 
although belonging, botanically, to a different genus, they are sometimes 
employed as stocks for both the Pear and the Apple ; but, as I have said 
in Chapter XVIII., on Selecting Stoclu, it is always best to employ stocks 
as near related to the kind being propagated as possible. In propagat- 
ii% the Pear, the seed should be washed from the ripe fruit, or pomace, 
while fresh, and before decay has proceeded so far as to have softened 
the thin shell enclosing the cotyledons or seed proper. It may then be 
spread out in the shade and dried sufficientlj to prevent it from becom- 
ing moldy or heating when stored in boxes or bags. Pear seed Is usually 
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imported dry, but when received it may be mixed with moist saad, and 
either bmied in the open ground or stored in a cool cellar, until it is 
wanted for sowing in early spring. But it may be mixed with sand as 
soon as wcshed from the pomace, and then, buried in the ground, it will 
germinate more readily and produce stronger and more vigorous plants 
than seed that has been long diied. The seed should be sown in single 
or broad drills and covered not more than an inch deep. The seedlings 
should be taken up when une year old, the tap-root shortened, and the 
stem cut back to within six or eight inches of the ground, before plant- 
faig out again. The following August, if they make a good growth, they 
will be in good condition for budding in the usual way. The next spring 
they are to be cut back to within four inches of the bud, and all sprouts 
kept removed from the stock during the summer. The stocks on which 
the buds have not taken may be splice grafted near 
the ground, in order to have the rows full of worked 
trees. The next spring the stump above the bud may 
be removed with a clean, upward slO^inp^ cut. Some- 
limes one-year-old, and even older, Pear stocks are 
splice grafted in the winter and planted out in spring, 
but this mode of propagation is more generally prac- 
tised with the apple. Apple seed may be treated In 
the same general way as those of the Pear, but they 
grow more freely and are far less liable to be injured 
by rust in summer and other parafiitic diseases. Root 
grafting the Apple, using one and two-year-old seed- 
ling stocks, is extensively practised by nurserymen. 
The stocks should be dug up in the fall and stored in 
a cool cellar or pit, where they can te readily taken 
out when wanted for use. Cions should also bf cut 
from the trees of the varieties to be propagated, late 
in fall or early winter, and stored where they wUl not 
shrivel or become softened by wster. Well-ripened 
wood of the present season's growth is used for cions, 
and that from bearing trees is preferable to shoots 
from small and immature trees. When ready to com- 
mence grafting, the stocks and cions are brought into 
a warm cellar or room and brushed or washed clean ; ^'^S- 99. 

for if covered with sand or earth of any kind, the ^^J'heapplb' 
knives used will soon become dull, and good work 
is impossible with dull tools. Strong manilla paper, coated on one 
side with wax— or very thin cloth may be used if preferred— is cut 
into narrow strips for tyin^: in the cions. When the materials are all 
at hand, proceed with the work by splicing a cion on the crown of lift 
seedling stock, as shown in figure 99, and wind the lower part of the 
cion and stock with a piece of the waxed paper or cloth, applying only 
enough to cover the splice. (See Splice Grafting in a preceding chapter). 
Sometimes nurserymen cut up the long slender roots of seedlings into 
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Beveral pieces, hiBertiDg a don on each ; bat better trees and a more vig^ 
orous growth will be obtained if the stocks are entire, or only the tap- 
root and some of the lateral ones are shortened, if of too great a length 
for convenience in handling, in grafting and when planting out. Two 
or three persons may work together at this root grafting to considerable 
advantage ; for while one is cleaning and preparing the stocks, another 
can «ut and insert the cion, while the third may apply the waxed cloth 
or paper, wlthont loss of time in laying down and picking up knives and 
other implements used in the operation. When the stocks are grafted, 
they are packed away in moss or soil and stored in a moderately cool 
cellar, where the process uniting cion and stock will proceed slowly 
until the time arrives for planting out in nursery rows in spring. The 
Apple may be readily propagated by budding or grafting in the open air, 
but root grafting in winter is preferred, because little else can be done in 
the nursery at this season, and long experience has shown that this mode 
of propagation answers every purpose, and, upon the whole, is the 
cheapest. In propagation of the different species of the Mountain Ash 
{Flrua Americana, P. aueupaiHa^ etc.,) the seeds should be sown where 
the young plants can be shaded until they become well established, for 
in our hot climate the young seedlings are very likely to be burned off. 
If not protected from the direct rays of the sun. The different varieties 
may be propagated by budding or grafting on seedling stocks and in the 
open air. 

Pittosporum (Pitch Tree). — Ornamental evergreen trees or shrubs, 
mostly natives of tropical countries. The most common species in. cul- 
tivation is the P. Tobira, from Japan, bearing small, white, fragrant 
flowers. Propagated by cuttings of the ripened shoots, planted in sand 
rmder glass. 

Planera (Planer Iree).—- A genus of small deciduous trees closely 
allied to the Elms ( Ulmits\ of no great beauty, but interesting to the 
botanist and arboriculturist, as the few species in the genus are natives 
of widely separated countries ; for instance. United States, Japan and 
Siberia. Propagated by seed, layers, and grafting on the Elm. (See 
Chapter XVII.) 

Platanxis (Plane Tree, Sycamore, Buttonwood).-— A very limited 
genus of only three species, two in the United States (P. occidcrUcHis and 
P. racemosa), and one in Europe (P. orientalis). Of the latter there are 
several varieties in cultivation. All large, noble, deciduous trees, but 
rarely planted in this country, although the European species and vaii- 
eties are occasionally seen in some of our city parks. Propagated by 
cuttings of the ripe wood, taken off in the fall, and buried in the ground, 
agd planted in low, moist soil the following spring. 

Podocarpus, — ^A genus of evergreen trees of the Taxcuce or Tew 
Family, mostly native of warm climates ; one species— the P. japonica-^ 
nearly hardy in this latitude, but it is doubtful, if it will prove of much 
value as an ornamental tree at the North, except in sheltered situations. 
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l*ropagated by cuttings of the mature shoots set in cold frames, or in a 
cool greenhouse during the winter months. 

Poinsettta»—SGG Euphorbia, 

Populus (Poplar, Aspen, Cottonwood).— A genus of about twenty 
species, one-half the number indigenous to North America, and one 
species— the Quaking Aspen (P. tremidoides)— extending northward to 
the Arctic Ocean. With few exceptions the Poplars are large, rapid? 
growing, deciduous trees, thriving in a gi'eat variety of soils, but succeed 
best in one that is rather moist. Extensively cultivated in cold climates 
for ornament, fuel and shelter. The wood is rather light, of little value 
for uses, where it is exjiosed to the weather, but is valuable for fuel, 
especially where better liinds cannot be obtained. Propagated by seeds, 
suclters, cuttings of the branches and roots. Varieties are usually prop-, 
agated by cuttings, or by budding and grafting upon stoclcs of the free- 
growing species. The seeds are small and -produced in pendulous cat-" 
kins, appearing before or at the time of the unfolding of the leaves. The 
seeds ripen early in the. season, or about two months from the time the 
flowers appear, and if sown as soon as ripe, they will germinate and pro-, 
duce plants a foot or more in height the first season. Seeds should bo 
scattered over the surface of the seed bed and merely raked in, or a little 
fine soil sifted over them. If no rain falls soon after the seed is sown, 
water must be given in liberal quantities until the plants appear and- 
become weU established. Cuttings may be made of either one or two- 
year-old wood, and planted in the fall or spring. 

Potentilla (Five Finger, CinquefoU). — An immense genus of ttie 
Rose Family, and with few exceptions herbaceous perennials, the' 
species being widely distributed around the world in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. The Shrubby Cinquefoil {P. friUicosa), is a low-growing shrub,;: 
two to four feet high, with bright yellow flowecs ; the plants usually 
eontinuing in bloom fi'om early spring until checked by frosts in autunm. 
This handsome little shrub is indigenous to the colder regions of both' 
North America and Europe, but thiives in much milder climates. Prop- 
agated by divisions of the clumps, by layers, and cuttings of the mature 
wood, taken off in the fall, and stored in the usual way until spring. 

Pruntis (Plum, Prunes).— In most of the recent botanical works the 
Plum and CheiTy are placed in the genus Pininmy but the propagator of 
these fruits is obliged to keep each gi-oup distinct or separate, as the true 
Cherries {Cerasus)^ and the Plums (Pi^ntis), cannot be, except in rare, 
instances, interchanged in propagating by budding and grafting, while 
the Peach, Almond, Apricot and True Plum are so closely allied that any 
and all of the species and varieties maybe employed indiscriminately as 
stocks for one and another. Still, there is always a preference when, 
selecting a species or a variety for a stock. (See Fruit Stocks, Chapter 
XVIII.) Propagated by seed, layers, cuttings of the mature wood, and 
Cuttings of the roots. The latter mode is not recommended, as most of 
the species and varieties are inclined to produce suckers rather too 
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freely. Some of tbe varieties of the common European Plum {P9 dome*" 
tica), are readily increased by cuttings of the ripe wood treated in the 
same manner as usual with Uie Currant and Gooseberry. The Myrabo- 
lan Plam, so largely used in France for stocks, may bo propagated by 
cuttings ; also many of our choice garden varieties. The seeds or Plum 
Btones should be placed where they will be kept moist and cool during 
the winter months, and if they freeze while moist, the shell will open all 
the more readily when planted out in the spring. 

Pseudotsuga (Douglass Spruce).— A species of conifers found in the 
Rocky Mountain regions ; closely allied to the True Spruces (Plcca). It is 
a hardy tree, thriving in our Northern Atlantic States. Propagated by 
the same modes as the more common species of the Spruce. 

Ptelea (Hop Tree).— A small genus of North American shrubs or 
•mall trees. Two species are native of the United States; one, the 
P. trifolkUa, is common in the Middle and Western States, and the other 
one, P. cmgustifoliay from Texas westward to California. The broad, oblong 
wii^d seed is sometimes used as a substitute for the common Hop» 
Propagated by layers and seeds sown in autum^ or pi-eserved in sand 
until spring. 

Pterocarya (Winged Walnut). A small genus of deciduous trees 
from Asia, closely allied to the Hickories {Gary a) and Walnuts {Juglant). 
Propagated by seed and layers, also by suckers that usually spring up 
about the main stem, these producing roots sufficient to admit of allow- 
ing them to be taken off and planted out with safety. 

Pterostyrax (Winged Storax).— An ornamental deciduous shrub or 
small tree from Japan, bearing creamy-white, fragrant flowers. It be« 
longs to the Storax Family {Styraeacece), and is closely related to the 
Halesias. Propagated by seeds, layers, and by grafting on the Halesia. 
Veneer grafting under glass in late summer is the most certain mode. 

Punica (Pomegranate). — This is one of the few fruits that appears 
to have come down to us from very ancient times, and almost in its prim- 
itive condition. The Promegranate tree is of a rather bushy habit, grow- 
ing from twenty to thirty feet high in ti-opical countries, although it is 
readily controlled by pruning, and may be trained in the form of a small 
shrub. It is extensively cultivated throughout'the semi-tropical and 
tropical countries of the Old and New World, and highly prized as an- 
omamental and fruit-bearing tree, in our Southern States. The fruit is 
as large as an ordinary apple, and the numerous seeds imbedded in or 
surrounded with a juicy pulp ; it is used in hot climates for making cool- 
ing drinks. There are several varieties in cultivation, all readily prop- 
agated by seeds, layers and cuttings. Very scarce varieties are sometimes 
propagated by grafting on the more common sorts. 

Qtierctis (Oak).— A very large genus of evergreen and deciduous 
trees and shrubs. About forty species are found within the limits of the 
United States, and more than two hundred additional species are in- 
digenous to other countries of the northern hemisphere. They are for 
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fhe most part highly valned for oniameDt as well as theb* hard and dmv 
able timber, and there are few other kinds of trees that 'have been more 
celebrated in peace and war than the Oaks. The flowers are monoecions : 
the staminate flowers in catkins, the pistillate tn a cup-like involucre, 
covered wiUi scales ; the seed a one-celled nut, well known under the 
common name of Acorn. The acorns of some species of the Oak ripen 
the first season ; in others not until the autumn of the second, but all ap- 
pear to be inclined to germinate very soon after they have fallen and come 
in contact with the moist earth ; consequently, whatever is to be done in 
the way of gathering, storing, or sowing, must not be delayed long after 
the acorns begin to faU from the trees. If the acorns are shaken from 
the trees, or picked up as they fall, they may be preserved in a cool 
room for weeks, and some species for several months, without serious 
injury ; but, as a rule, acorns are rather difficult to preserve in good con- 
dition for growth, and the sooner they are sown after ripening, the 
better. In some few of the species, the nuts do not fall out of the cup. 
but both drop together, and the acorn remains within the husk until it 
germinates the following spring, when it bursts both the inner and outer 
shell in its germination. But this form of acorn is rather an excep- 
tion than the rule ; those of a larger majority of the species begin to 
grow in the fall, the root or radicle penetrating the soil for several 
inches, thereby holding the acorn in a position for the production of the 
plumule or stem, the following spring. Any one who has taken a stroll 
on the edge of an oak forest late in the fall, must have noticed these 
** anchored " acorns, while the cotyledons or seed-leaves still remained 
within the inner shelL But when fairly within an oak forest, we find 
that the acorns as they fall do not come in direct contact with the sofl^ 
the layers of old tough leaves on the surface preventing ; consequently 
the larger proportion of the acorns perish for the want of suitable 
anchorage, or conditions favorable for growth. 

In sowing acorns, they may be scattered in single or broad drills, or 
even broadcast over the surface of a seed-bed, and then lightly cov^^ 
with hay, chaff, or very fine old manure or leaf-mold. In such positions 
they wiU take root in the autumn, and the next season make a vigorous 
growth. As with other nuts, a light, sandy soil will insure a far greater 
number of fibrous roots than a heavy one. Those persons who live near 
oak forests can always secure a stock of seedlings, without the trouble 
or cost of gathering and sowing the nuts, by merely raking away the old 
leaves from under the trees of the species they desire to secure. The 
acorns falling on the bare ground will soon sprout and become fixed in 
position, and the leaves falling later will give them ample protection. 
I have practised this with eminent success with our common White and 
Black Oaks, and while the seedlings obtained in this way were not aa 
large as those raised in the nursery, they were still fair plants and made 
a good, vigorous growth when transplanted to nursery-rows. Of course,* 
it is not to be supposed that seedlings can be obtained in this way in 
regions where hogs are pastured in the woods. Bare species and varieties 
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ot the Oak are propagated by grafting. (See Chapter XVII.) Bat it wiH 
be found in practice that the Oaks are rather difficult subjects to deal 
with, and g^rafting in the open air should be performed early in spring. 
Veneer grafting in August, under glass, is the most likely to be success- 
ful, especially with the evergreen and variegated-leaved Oaks. 

Raphiolepts (Indian Hawthorn).— A genus of low-growing ever- 
green shrubs from China and Japan. They are closely related to the 
Hawthorns {Orat<egii8)y with large, thick, dark-green, leathery leaves and 
white or pink, sweet-scented flowers in pyramidal-shaped clusters. The 
Japan species {S.Japonica) is said to be hardy in the gardens of London, 
England, and will probably succeed here with a slight protection in 
winter. Propagated by cuttings of the half-ripened shoots planted in a 
greenhouse or in close frame in the open ground. 

Retinispora.—See Cliamcecyparis. 

Hhamnus (Buckthorn).— A very large and widely distributed genus 
of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs. There are a half dozen 
indigenous species, and the common European Buckthorn {R, ccaharii- 
eus), formerly used as a hedge-plant in this country, has run wild in 
many places. The berries of this species were formerly used in medicine^ 
and the juice of the ripe benies yield a pigment called '^ Sap-green," in 
common use by water-color painters, while the bark of the branches 
and roots yield a valuable yellow dye. Propagated by seed, and these^ 
being quite hard, like the Hawthorns, do not usually germinate imtll 
the second season, and iiequire the same treatment. 

Rhododendron (Rose-Bay). — An extensive genus of evergreen 
shrubs and small trees, with large, and usually very thick, smooth, green 
leaves. Taking them as a whole, the Rhododendrons may be placed in 
the front rank among the most showy and elegant of ornamental plants. 
There are not only a large number of species, but almost innumerable 
varieties in cultivation, while new ones appear every year, as hybrid- 
izing and crossing is readily effected, resulting in wide variation in 
habit of plant, and in form, size, and color of the flowers. Propagated 
by seeds, layers, and grafting, and some of the more slender and tender 
species by cutthigs of the young shoots, removed with a heel of the old 
wood, then plunged in sand in close frames with bottom heat. The 
seeds are very minute, and must not be covered deeply. They are 
usually sown in shallow boxes or seed-pans, filled with a mixture of leaf- 
mold and clean sand, and then placed in a close frame until the plants 
appear, care being required in watering, lest the seeds are washed out on 
the surface. When the plants are large enough to handle, remove into; 
other boxes or pans, giving them a little more room for growth, thea 
replace in the frames for a few days, or until the plants become estab- 
lished in their new position ; after this they may be gradually hardened 
off by removing the covers of the frames for a few hours at a time. 
Hardy species and varieties may be planted out in a sheltered position,, 
when a year old, although there will be nothing lost by keeping them: 
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Ib the seed pans a little long^. There are several modes of grafting ' 
practised with Rhododendrons, bat veneer ^n^afting or side grafting in 
August and September under glass are the most certain as well as the 
most convenient. (See Chapter XYII.) 

- Rhus (Sumac, Smoke Tree, Etc.)— A very large and important genus 
of evergreen and deciduous trees and shrubs. Some are extremely 
poisonous, others yield astringent properties valuable for tanning Tur- 
key and Morocco leather. One Japanese species is said* to yield the 
famous lacquer, another a valuable wax, and taking it all together, the 
^enus is a vsduable one in the arts, besides those species cultivated for 
ornamental purposes, like the common Venetian Sumac (JS. eotintu), and 
the rather rare but closely allied American Smoke tree (H, catinoidei). 
Propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings of the roots, and some species by 
cuttings of the ripened wood, made in autumn before the branches have 
been severely frosted. 

' Rlbes (Currant, Gooseberry).— Well-known, berry-bearing, deciduous 
shrubs, mostiy native of cold climates, succeeding very poorly or not at 
ail in warm ones. New varieties are raised from seeds, which germinate 
at a very low temperature, and for this reason they must be stored in a 
very cool place, else they will sprout in spring before the weather will 
permit of a continuation of growth. Seeds should be washed from the 
pldp, then mixed with.pure sand and placed in the shade out-of-doors ; 
on the north side of a building is usually a safe position to prevent 
eai-ly germination in spring. If only a few plants are to be itdsed from 
seeds, they can, of course, be started under glass, but the open ground 
U preferable, giving the young plants shade until they are weU estab- 
lished. All the species and vaiietles are readily increase 1 by layera and 
cuttings of the mature one-year-old shoots. The usual practice is to 
lAake the cuttings of Currants early in the fall, and plant immediately, 
protecting the cuttings with a mulch of coarse hay or manure. They 
will produce roots before the ground freezes, and the mulch will prevent 
Iffting by frost. Gooseberry cuttings may be made a little later in the 
fall, but not planted out until spring. (See Grafting, Chapter XVII.) 

Robinia (Locust Tree).— A genus of few species, the most important 
of which is the common Locust or False Acacia (J?. Bieudacacia), a large, 
deciduous forest tree, with deep green pinnate leaves and loose-drooping 
racemes of white fragrant flowers. The timber of this tree, when of slow 
gi-owth, is one of the most durable known. Formerly, this tree was ex- 
tensively planted in the Eastern States, and is still to a limited extent ; 
but of late years the Locust borer {Cyllene pictus)y has been so destruc- 
tive to the trees that very few are now planted. There are two other 
indigenous species — one a mere shrub with rose-colored flowers — ^that are 
cultivated for ornament. Propagated by seeds, sown in the fall or spring, 
and the ornamental species and varieties by seeds, cuttings of the roots, 
and by budding and grafting. (See Stocks, Chapter XVIII.) 
. Rosa (Rose).— A very extensive or limited genua, according to the 
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botanical anthoiity one couBiilts for information on this point. Soint 
make the number of Bpecies 250, but modem botanists have reduced it 
to about thirty, all natives of the temperate and colder regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere. The number of varieties in cultivation is un- 
known, for old ones become obsolete, as new ones are introduced, 
although there are always several thousand enumerated in rose-growers' 
catalogues. The Rose is a universal favorite among all civilized nations, 
and the difference in the fragrance of the flowers of the varieties is only 
equalled by their variation in size, form and color. To attempt to clas- 
sify the cultivated Roses at the present day would be a hopeless task, for 
species have become so intermixed that specific characteristics have been 
mostly obliterated. In the propagation of the Rose, every mode at all 
applicable to ligneous plants is employed in its multiplication. Roses 
are raised from seeds, not only for the purpose of producing new varie- 
ties, but sometimes for stocks on which to bud or graft the improved 
sorts. For all the conmion, hardy varieties of the Rose that produce 
seed, the fruit or " heps "—as English gardeners call them— should be 
gathered when ripe, and thrown into some vessel where they will be 
moist until the surrounding pulp becomes soft ; then crush and wash out 
the seeds, and either mix with sand and set aside where they will freeze, 
or sow immediately in a bed in the open air, and treat as reconunended 
for Hawthorn and other similar seeds. But if there is danger of mice 
getting into the bed during the winter, it is best to keep the seeds in the 
boxes with sand, covering with wire netting to keep them out. In 
spring, sow the seeds and sand together in seed-pans, boxes, or in an 
outside frame, but always where they can be given plenty of water and 
be protected from vermin. Scalding the seeds before sowing will hasten 
germination, but it is not usually necessary, if the seeds have been kept 
moist and cold during the winter. Sometimes the seeds will not sprout 
until the second year, and it is well to keep the seed beds moist through- 
out the summer, even if some plants do appear the first season, as more 
will usually come up the second. As soon as the plants are large enough, 
they should be carefully lifted and transplanted into other frames or 
boxes. The tender Roses may be raised in the same way, only avoid 
subjecting the seed to as low a temperature, and it is better to sow it in 
pans or shallow boxes in the house. Green cuttings of what are called 
the Tea, Noisette, Bourbon, Hybrid and Hybrid Perpetuals, and several 
other classes, strike root quite freely in sand under glass, and this is the 
usual method of propagating these varieties. Some of them, however, 
are rather slow growers and shy bloomers on their own roots, and to in- 
crease the growth and vigor, they are budded on hardy and strong-grow- 
ing varieties, such as the Manetti, Sweet-briar and Dog Rose. These 
kinds are also employed as stocks for many other varieties, both tender 
and hardy. Hardy Roses, however, if naturally of a free-growing habit, 
are to be preferred on their own roots, especially for amateurs, who can- 
not be always on guard, lest some sucker from the root comes up and • 
rdbs the graft of its nutriment. Roses are usually budded in the open 
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^nnd in Bummer, and at any time when good plump buds can be 
obtained, and the stocks are in condition to receive them. Grafting is 
rarely practised in the open air, but splice grafting on pieces of roots of 
some common variety is a convenient and rapid mode of increasing rare 
varieties, the cuttings of which do not strike root readily. Cions of one 
bud wiU answer, but if the wood is short jointed, two are better ; the 
grafted roots being planted in boxes filled with sand or very light soil, 
and afterwards given the same care as ordinary cuttings. This is a com- 
mon mode of propagating Moss Boses and other similar hard-wood 
varieties. Most of the Climbing Roses, of both native and foreign origin 
^also the classes known under the name of Perpetual and Hybrid Per- 
petuals^are quite readily propagated by ripe wood cuttings, placed in s 
cool greenhouse in autumn, or in protected frames in the open ground. 
They are also readily increased by green cuttings taken from plants ta 
the open air, or from those forced under glass; the. short, spur-like 
shoots, taken off with a heel, are preferable for this purpose to the more 
vigorous and succulent wood. But the most simple method of propa- 
gating Boses is by root cuttings, and there are very few species or varie- 
ties that cannot be readily multiplied by cuttings of their roots. Some 
species and varieties—like the Moss Boses, Briars and common June 
Boses— usually considered difficult to propagate by layers and cuttings 
of the shoots, grow very freely from pieces of their roots, if these are 
given sufficient time to develop adYcntitious buds before attempting to 
force them to produce new roots and stems. The time to make root 
cuttings of hardy Boses is in the faU, as soon as the plants have been 
checked by cool weather. The roots, or a part of ihem, may be removed 
without digging up the entire plant, but it is better to lift the plants, 
following out the roots to their ends, then cut away aU those siiitable 
for cuttings— the larger roots make the best, but those of not more than 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter will answci"— and cut all up into 
pieces of two to three inches in length. Pack these pieces between 
layers of damp moss — ^the common Sphagnum from the swamps and low 
grounds is the best, but if this cannot be obtained, pure clean and sharp 
sand may be used instead. These root cuttings may be packed in well- 
drained boxes or largo flower pots, or any similar vessel, but In aU cases 
they should be well drained and absolutely clean and free from any taint 
or substance likely to generate or promote the growth of mildew and 
mold. These boxes or other vessels containing the cuttings, may be 
buried in a dry place in the open ground or set away in a cool cellar, 
where they can be examined from time to time during the winter, for the 
pm-pose of ascertaining their condition and giving water, if it should be 
required. If buds push too rapidly, lower the temperature ; and if they 
do not come forward as rapidly as is thought necessary, increase the 
temperature, or remove to a warmer place. Root cuttings of some varie- 
ties wiU push into growth under exactly the same conditions, wher^ 
others will remain quite dormant, and for this reason it Is wel} to plac^ 
the cuttings where they can be examined. AU that is necessary ok 
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desired Is to Becnre the deyelopment of one or more buds on each cut* 
ting by the time the weather will permit of planting them in the open 
ground in spring. These root cuttings may be sown in drills and cov- 
ered with good rich soil to the depth of two inches, and water applied to 
settle the ground, or it may be packed slightly with the back of a hoe or 
light roller. Good strong plants are usually produced from such root 
cuttings the first season. With the more delicate, tender yarieties, like 
the Teas and Bourbons, the roots should be treated as recommended for 
those of the Bouvardia— which see. 

Bubu8 (Raspberry, Blackberry).—A large and interesting genus of 
plants, the species pretty widely distributed over the world. Some of 
the species are strong, large, upright shrubs with perennial woody stems ; 
In others— as with most of our cultivated species and varieties— the stems 
are biennial— that is, growing one season, fruiting the next, and dying 
down in the latter part of summer or early autumn. The few herbaceous 
species are natives of cold climates, while the evergreen are mostly in- 
^enous to warm or tropical ones. In the propagation of these frultSy 
seed is seldom employed, except for the purpose of producing new vari- 
eties, and it may be sown as soon as taken from the ripe berries, or the 
latter may be dried, and the seeds preserved in good condition for several 
years, and when wanted for sowing it is only necessary to soak the dried 
fruit for a few hours in warm water, wash out the seeds, and sow in good 
soil, watering the bed freely until the j>lants appear and are large enough 
for transplanting. The ornamental Brambles, as represented in the 
Atlantic States by the Pui-ple-Flowered Raspberry {H. odoratus), and in 
the Western and Pacific Coast regions by the Salmon-Berry (JB. Nutka^ 
wm), and one or two other closely allied species, and from China by the 
Rose-Flowered Raspberry (i2. roscBfolius), ai-e rarely cultivated for their 
fruit, although it is edible, but rather deficient in flavor. The species 
most valued for their fruit belong to the two groups known as true gar- 
den Raspberries and Blackberries. There are upright-growing and trail- 
ing species, and varieties in both groups. Those with a trailing habit 
kicrease naturally by a natural process, called rooting, or taking root at 
the tips, the lon^; flexible canes bending over and taking root, as seen 
In the varieties of the Black-caps {R, occidentalis), among the Rasp- 
berries, and in the Low Blackberry or Dewberry {H, Canadensis). The 
trailing species do not produce suckers, but sometimes numerous sprouts 
spring up from argund the base of the main stems, and the old stools 
piay be taken up and divided into several plants, when such a mode of 
propagation is desii-able for the more rapid increase of a variety. The 
upright-gi-owing species of both groups produce suckers more or less 
freely; these latter are employed in their propagation, and taken 
up in spring or fall, and set out to make new plantations. But in the 
propagation of the garden Blackberries, better plants may be raised by 
root cuttings than are produced naturally in the form of suckers, and 
the same is true of such varieties of the Raspberry, as the Purple Cane, 
Fhiladclphia, and Shaffer's Colossal, because when raised from root cut- 
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^ings the plants are far better supplied with small fibrous roots, which 
are readily preserved in the digging and transplanting. The method of 
propagating the different species of Riibus by root cuttings is the same 
as described for Koses and other similar hai'dy plants, but the roots of 
some of the yaiieties grow much more freely than others. The orna- 
mental varieties, especially those cultivatad under glass, are readily 
propagated by green cuttings taken off close to the old wood, or with a 
heel, and planted in sand in a close frame. 

Salisburia (Ginkgo, Maidenhair Tree). — ^A large, hardy, deciduous 
ornamental tree from Japan and China. It belongs to the Taxaeece or 
Tew Family, and is the only representative of the genus. The pistillate 
and staminate flowers are on different trees, the pistillate flowers solitary ; 
fruit drupe-like, with a large nut-like seed. Although introduced more 
than a century ago (1784), the Ginkgo is stUl far from being a common 
tree in this countiy. Propagated by seeds imported mostly from oriental 
countries, by layers, and cuttings of the young shoots taken off with a 
heel in midsummer, or of the lipened twigs in autimm, and planted in 
frames in a greenhouse. Varieties are propagate: I by the same modes, 
or by grafting in the open air eai-ly in spring, or under glass in August. 

Salix (Willow, Osier).— An inunense genus of widely distributed trees 
and shrubs, all thiiving best in moist soUs and swamps. The lai-ger 
number are so readily propagated by cuttings that other modes are 
seldom practised, except to produce small, weeping trees, by budding or 
grafting the small, low-growing species on stocks of those of an upiight 
habit. (See Stocks, Chapter XVIII.) 

<Sa88a/ra8.— A well-known native deciduous tree of the Laurel Fam- 
ily, with very fragrant foliage, and roots with thick, yellow, spicy bark. 
A handsome tree, but produces suckers far too freely for admission into 
cultivated grounds. Readily propagated by seed and cuttings of the 
roots. The species is S, officinale, and, in some works, Laurus Sassafras, 

Sambucus (Elder). — A small genus of deciduous shrubs and a few 
herbaceous plants. The shrubby species propagated by seeds, cuttings, 
and layers, and the herbaceous by division of the roots. The shrubby 
species usually increase far too rapidly by suckers, and often become a 
nuisance in grounds of limited extent. 

Sciadopitys (Umbrella Pine).— A rare coniferous evergi'cen tree 
from the mountains of Japan, where it grows fix)m pne hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet high. A very distinct and hardy conifer, but 
apparently of rather slow growth. Usually propagated by seeds imported 
fr'om Japan, but the seedlings make an exceedingly slow growth, at 
least during the first half dozen years. Cuttings of the half-ripened 
shoots, taken off in sunmier and planted under glass, strike root quite 
readily; and where one has good stock plants to supply the cuttings 
this is the most expeditious mode of propagation. 

Sequoia (Great Tree of California, Etc.)— A genus of two species 
of coniferous evergreen trees both native of California. One species, the 
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Seqttoki gtgantea, is supposed to grow to a larger size than any other tree 
indigenous to Europe or America, and is only excelled in size by a few 
species of the Uucalyptus in Australia. Propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown in a half-shady position, lightly covered, and kept moist 
until the plants appear ; then some care is required to prevent damping 
off in warm weather, although watering must not be neglected. Only 
moderate heat is necessary to insure a healthy growth. A temperature 
of from fifty to sixty degrees will prove to be far better than a higher 
one. These trees may also be propagated by layers and cuttings, treated 
the same as usual with the ccHumon Arbor-vitae, Yews and Junipers. 
The Sequoioi thrive best in a rather moist soil, and in what is nsnally 
termed a moist, cool climate. S, sempennrens is the valuable Bed-wood. 

Sheperdia (Buffalo Berry).— A genus of three North American 
deciduous shrubs or small trees, found only in the cool regions of the 
Northwest. The largest-growing and most valuable species {8, argentea\ 
Is found in northern New Mexico and northward to Alaska ; in the latter 
country, I am informed by correspondents, the fruit is gathered in im- 
mense quantities by the Indians for use in winter. The fruit is of a 
bright scarlet color, resembling small currants, juicy, rather acid, but 
pleasant flavored. This species succeeds perfectly in this latitude ; 
I raised plants from seed gathered on the Upper Missouri thirty years 
ago ; they are still alive ; and the pistillate plants seldom fail to bear 
a good crojf of fruit. The flowers being dioecious, it is necessary to have 
trees of both sexes growing near together, in order to insure the produc- 
tion of fruit on the pistillate or female plants. Prop'agated by seeds, 
which should be removed from the ripe fruit, rjid either sown ir the fall, 
or mixed with sand, kept cool and moist during the winter, and then 
sown in the spring in a half-shady place, as the young seedlings are 
rather sensitive to the direct rays of the sun in this climate. 

Skiminia, — A genus of evergreen slumbs from Japan, closely allied 
to the Evergreen Barberries {Berberz8\ but with white, sweet-scented 
flowers, succeeded by bright red berries. Not quite hardy in this lati- 
tude. Propagated by layers, or cuttings planted under glass. 

Sophora,—A genus of about twenty-five species of leguminous trees, 
shrubs or herbs, mostly native of warm countries. There are two or 
three evergreen shrubby species found in Texas and Mexico, and one in 
Arizona and California. The species most highly valued in cultivation 
is the S. Japonica and its numerous varieties, all moderately hardy in our 
Northern States. The latter are propagated by seeds, layers, and by 
grafting. The pendulous-branched and variegated-leaved varieties are 
grafted on stocks of the species in the open air in spring. Tender vari- 
eties and species may be increased by cuttings taken from plants forced 
under glass. 

Spircea (Meadow-Sweet, Bridal Wreath).~A genus of a half hundred 
species, mostly native of temperate regions of the Northern Hemisphere. 
They are mosdy low-growing deciduous shrubs, a few with persistent ' 
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evergreen leaves, and others perennial herbaceous plants. About a 
dozen species are natives of the United States, two of which are low herba- 
ceous plants of the Bocky Mountain regions and far northward. Another 
herbaceous species of tall growth— viz., S.Aruncus—hBS dioecious flowers, 
the male plant being the one most common in cultivation. This species 
is very widely distributed and found gi'owing wild in the AUeghanies, 
thence northward to Alaska and through Northern Asia and Europe. 
The common shrub known by the name of Nine-Bark, and in most- 
botanical works as Spircea optdifolia, is now placed in the genus NeiUia 
Don., along with four or five other species found in the mountains of 
^sia. The shrubby species are propagated by cuttings of the ripe 
wood, by layers, and cuttings of the roots. Herbaceous species by 
division of the clumps. 

Staphylea (Bladder-Nut).— A smali genus of three or four species of 
large shrubs wffch small white flowers ; the seeds produced in a three* 
lobed, three-celled bladdeiy pod. Our native species {S, trifoliata) is 
common in low grounds in the Northern and Western States. The 
European Bladder-nut {S, pintuUa), and the Japanese species (8, &u- 
moZcZi)) <^^ o<^^^°^7 <^^^^<^^^* Propagated by seeds, layers, suckers 
and cuttings of the large, rather fleshy roots. 

iStuartfa.-— Large, hardy, deciduous shrubs, with phowy white flow- 
ers, resembling those of the Tea-plant. There ai-e two species indigenous 
to the Southern States, and one or two to Japan ; the latter have recently 
been introduced. Propagated by seeds and layers, but the latter do not 
strike root very readily. It is said that they are propagated by ripe wood 
cuttings, planted under glass, in European nurseries, but I have no expe- 
rience with this mode. ^ 

Styrax (Storax).— A genus of very ornamental deciduous shrubs, 
represented by a half dozen species in the United States. The European 
species (S, officinale) is noted for producing the very powerful and fra- 
grant balsam, known by the name of Storax. Propagated by seeds and " 
layers, and by giaf ling. (See Halesia, and Selection of Stocks, Cbaptw 

xvm.) 

Symphoricarpus (Snowberry, Indian Currant).— A genus of about 
a half dozen species of low-growing North American shiiibs, cultivated 
for their ornamental berries. The hardy species are common in gardens. 
Propagated by cuttings or suckers ; the latter produced in great abund- 
ance. 

Symplocos (Sweet-Leaf, Horse-Sugar).— Evergreen trees or shrubs 
of the Storax Family. One species native of the Southem States {8, 
Unct<yria), one of Mexico, and two or three in China and Japan. Propa* 
gated by cuttings under glass. 

Syringa (Lilac). — ^A genus of old and well-known ornamental shrubs, 
tliere are but few species, but an immense number of cultivated varie- 
ties, and new ones are being brought forward almost every year. Propa- 
^ted by seeds, suckers, layers, and cuttings of the larger roots. Also 
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by budding and grafting in the open air in summer or early spring. The 
lilacs will grow when grafted on the Ash and common Privet, but the 
union between the two kinds of wood is seldom perfect, and the plants 
not very long lived. 

Taniartndus (Tamarind).~Semi-tropical or tropical evergreen trees 
bearing delicious fruit, well known in all great cities in its preserved or 
dried state. Readily propagated by seeds, which should be sown in a 
hot-bed or where it can be given bottom heat, and the young plants 
taken up and potted singly when a few inches high, or in hot climates 
let out in a half-shady bed. The plants may also be increased by cut- 
tings planted in sand under glass, or in the ox>en ground in tropical 
eouQtzies. 

Tamanlx (Tamarisk). — Slender-growing shrubs or small trees from 
Europe and Asia. All are evergreen in warm climates, or when grown 
under glass ; but the French Tamarisk (21 GaUica), the species most 
common in the gardens of this country, is slowly deciduous in the lati- 
tude of New York City and a few degrees further south. The hardy 
species and varieties are readily propagated by cuttings of the mature 
shoots, planted in the oi)en ground, either in the fall or spring. 

Taxodium (Bald Cypress).— A small genus of lofty-growing, decid- 
uous coniferous trees, >vith very short and narrow, or long and slender, 
I3iread-like leaves. The Bald or Deciduous Cypress is a familiar indige- 
Uous representative of the genus growing abundantly in the swamps of 
the Southern States. Although this tree is a native of a warm climate, 
still it is quite hardy in most of our Northern States, and thrives in 
almost any kind of soil. The Oljfptogtrdfms of China are now considered 
as only species of the genus Taxodium, although the former name is 
still retained in nurserymen's catiilogues, and in a few botanical works. 
The Taxodiuma are readily propagated by seeds, treated in the same man 
ner as those of the ordinary conifers. Also by layers, and the cuttings 
of the young shoots in summer, placed in pure sand, constantly saturated 
with water. They will also strike root in water alone, but the sand is 
preferable, because it will hold each cutting in one position or place, un- 
til the roots are formed. The weeping, variegated, and other vaiieties 
of the oriental Taxodiums, may be grafted on stocks of the American 
Bald Cypress. Grafting in spring in the open air and close to the ground 
i^ sometimes practiced with success, but the cions should be shaded for 
a time with paper caps, or an inverted flower pot will answer. Veneer 
grafting imder glass in August is however the preferable mode for all 
kinds of coniferous trees. 

, Taxus (Yews).— Well-known ornamental evergreen trees and shrubs. 
They are closely allied to the conifers, but the fruit is not a cone, but 
drupe-like, and the seed enclosed in a soft, bright red, cup-shaped berry. 
Our American Yew ( T. Canadensis) is a low, prostrate shrub, found com- 
mon in woods far north. Propagated by seeds, layers, and cuttmgs of 
ihe green twigs imder glass, or the mature wood taken off in the fall and 
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planted in frames, where they can be given slight protection dnrin^ the 
winter. 

Tecoma (Trompet Creeper).— For propagation see JDignonia, 

Thea (Tea Plant).— See Camdlia, 

Thuja (Arbor-Vitae, White Cedar).— A very extensive genns of con* 
iferoos evergreen trees, or a very limited one, depending entirely upon 
whose classification we adopt as onr guide. If the Retinisporasy Chanue* 
eyparia, LibocedruBj and Biotos are excluded, as they are by some bota* 
nists, a very limited number of true Thuj<u remain— or only two, and 
these are both indigenous to the United States. But if all the species 
of the above so-called genera are included, then the genus will be a 
moderately large one. But the different species are so closely allied that 
one mode of propagation answers equally well for all. They are readily 
propagated by seeds, sown in spring in half shade, and watered as often 
as necessary ta keep the surface of the bed moist ; by layers, cuttings of 
the green shoots under glass, and of the ripe twigs in autumn, planted 
in frames out-of-doors, or in a cool greenhouse. Grafting under glass is 
extensively practiced in increasing the plants of rare species and varie- 
ties. (For Stocks, see Chapter XVUI.) 

TUia (Linden, Basswood).— A small genus of only about a half dozens 
species of lai^e, deciduous trees of the temperate regions of Europe and 
America. All" valuable for ornament and for their timber. Propagate<t 
by seeds, layers, budding and grafting. The seeds should be sown as soon 
as ripe, or packed away in moist sand until spring, and then sown. Some* 
times the plants will not appear until the second season. Layers strike 
root quite readily, if notched or merely twisted until the bark is slightlj^ 
broken. Budding and grafting in the open ground is the usual mode of 
increasing rare varieties. (See Chapter XVUI., pxi Selecting Stocks.) -2 

Torreya (Stinking Cedar).— Evergreen tre^s of the Tew Family,^ 
One species, native of Florida ( T. taaHfoiia), is called " Stinking Cedar " ;; 
another, on the Pacific Coast ( T. Califomiea)^ is known under the com- 
mon name of " California Nutmeg." There are in addition several 
oriental species. Propagated by the same modes as the common Yew. - 

Ulntus (Elm).— A genus of noble, ornamental and useful, deciduous 
forest trees, mostly natives of Europe and America. There are but few* 
species, but a large number of natural varieties, as the elms are noted for 
their wide variation from what may be considered the normal types; 
Long cultivation and the raising of immense numbers from se-eds undei^ 
artificial conditions, has still further augmented the number ot distinct 
varieties. Seeds of most of the species npen early in summer, and should 
be sown as soon as they fall from the tree, and lightly covered with soil.^ 
Some will germinate in a few days, while others remain dormant until 
the following spring. Varieties are readily propagated by layers and by 
grafting on strong stocks of closely allied speaes m the open air. (See' 
Stocks, Chapter XVIIL) ■ - 
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Vaeetnium (Cranbeny, HucUebeny, Blaeberry, Etc.)— A lirgt 
genus ol hardy, upright-growing Bhrubs, or low, trailing vines. A few 
are evergreen, but they are mostly deciduous, and the larger number 
natives of North America> The low, trailing Cranberries, F. Oxycoccua 
and V. maeroeai7x>n— especially the latter and its many varieties— are 
extensively cultivated, growing freely in low bogs and swamps, and the 
fruit is well Imown in our martcets. They are readily pn^Mgated by 
euttings planted in wet soils. But the Huckleberrtes and Blueberries 
are rarely cultivated, although there is really no good reason why they 
•hould not be, for ibe plants thrive on almost any light soil, and even 
those species which naturally grow in swamps and peat bogs will thrive 
•n high and dry soils, provided they are light and sandy. The shrubby 
■pedes are propagated by seeds and layers. The seeds being very small, 
they should be sown in shallow boxes filled with vegetable mold and 
■and, and but lightly covered with fine shreds of moss from the swamps, 
and this kept constantly saturated with water, until the plants appear, 
after which only water sufilcient to keep the soil moderately wet need be 
applied. 

Vibumutn (Arrow-Wood, Cranberry Tree).— A large genus of ele- 
git ornamental shrubs, a few bearing edible but not very highly prized 
fruit. The common Snowball tree is only a variety of the wild Cran- 
berry tree (F. Opulm) of the swamps of our Northern States and 
Great Britain. The Chinese Snowball ( V. plicatitm) is a more recent 
introduction, and even more highly prized than the older favorite. 
Propagated by layers ; some of the species by cuttings of the mature 
wood ; others, like the Chinese Snowball, by cuttings of the young, im- 
mature shoots taken oft with a heel and planted in sand under glass. 

Vitex (Chaste Tree).— A genus of tropical and sub-tropical evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs and trees. They are rarely seen in cultivation, 
altiiough the Chaste troe ( F. Agntu-Casttu) from Southern Europe, is 
sometimes found in old gardens in the North, but more common South. 
The Chinese Cut-leaved Chaste tree is also occasionally cultivated, and 
is very nearly hardy in the latitude of New York City. Propagated by 
layers, or ripe wood cuttings planted in a sheltered position m autumn. 

VUis (Grape).— An important genus of climbing shrubs, bearing 
edible fruit in clusters. The number of species undetermined, as the 
opinions of botanists differ in regard to the value of the variable specific 
characteristics for the purposes of classification. The European varie- 
ties of the grape are supposed to have descended from one species— viz., 
F. vim/ero— and the cultivated American varieties from several indige-. 
nous epecies, through natural variations, or by crossing and hybridizing 
under domestication. There are also hybrids between the European 
and American species, and various grades of intermixtures of species 
and varieties. Propagation by seeds is mostly practiced for the purpose 
of producing new varieties— which is not at all difilcult— from any of the 
improved cultivated varieties. Seeds from black varietiea— like the Con? 
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cord— eometimes ghe pure white or greenish-colored varieties, even in 
absence of any attempt to cross-fertilize the flowers. Still, it is always 
best to employ artificial feililization where hybrids or any intermixture 
of vaiieties are desired ; for, if such operations 
are left to chance, the results are very unceitain. 
Grape seeds should be removed from the fruit 
when ripe, and then mixed with sand and pre- 
served in a moist condition until spring, then 
sown in boxes under glass or in the open ground, 
and covered about one-half inch deep. For the 
hardy species, the seeds wiU germinate more 
freely if placed where they will freeze during 
winter thaa if stored where no frost will reach 
them. Mice are usually so abundant, and so fond 
of grape seeds, that it is seldom safe to sow them 
in the fal^ otherwise this would be the best plan, 
and for all kinds. The seedlings should be trans- 
planted into nursery rows when a year old, and 
the plants set out about four feet apart each way 
snd trained to a single cane and a stake until they 
bear fruit, then those worth preserving may be 
increased by any of the usual methods of propa- 
gation and the others destroyed. But with the 
most careful selection of parent plants to raise 
seedlings fi-om, the chances are not more than 
one in a thousand x)f obtaining a variety superior 
— or even equal— to the best of those already in 
cultivation. I do not say this to discourage any 
one who has the inclination and time to spend in 
making experiments in this direction, for we need 
far better varieties of the native Grape than any 
we now possess ; but multiplying varieties with- 
out a corresponding advance in the intrinsic 
merits of those produced has already gone far 
enough— in fact, too far, for the general good of 
this branch of horticulture. The most common 
modes of propagating the grape are by cuttings, 
layers, and grafting. In maldng what are called 
ripe wood cuttings, the past season's growth is 
used; that is, shoots that have been produced 
during the summer are taken for cuttings in the 
fall. That which is strong, vigorous and well 
ripened is to be preferred, but overgrown canes 
do not always make the best cuttings, or strike 
root as readily as those of medium size. The -ffig, 100. 

best length for cuttings is a moot point. Among grape outtino. 
vineyardists in Europe they use very long cut- 
tings, while we prefer much shorter ones, and tliink that we know that 
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they arc tho best. A catting of dz or eight inches in length, when 
properly planted, will produce as good or better plant than one twice 
that length. Furthermore, no modem scientific horticulturists would 
plant cuttings in a vineyard where the vines are to remain and bear 
fruit, any more than he would plant Apple seed in an orchard instead of 
trees ; and yet European vineyards are to this day planted with cuttings 
instead of rooted plants, just as they were two or three thousand ycai-s 
ago, and about the same class of implements are used in their cultiva- 
tion. The cuttings should be made in autumn, and before the vines 
have been subjected to a very low temperature. When tho vines are 
pruned, the canes may be cut into lengths of six to eight inches, leaving 
not less than two buds on each, as shown in figure 100. If the wood is 
short jointed, a cutting of this length will have three, and perhaps f ou^ 
buds upon it ; if so they are all tho better, as roots usually start fron^ 
each bud although not always the first season. Tho lower end of the 
cutting should be cut off smooth and close up to the base of tAe bud, as 
shown, and the top an inch above the bud. When the cuttings are pre- 
pared, they may be buried in sand or moss in a cellar, or in a dry place 
in the open ground and below the reach of frost. In spring the cuttings 



rig. lOL SINGLB-BUD CUTTING. Fig. 102. 

are taken out and planted in the same manner as other ripe wood cut^ 
tings, the upper bud being left just level with, or a half inch below the 
cnrf ace of the ground. 

In the fall the rooted cuttings are taken up and heeled-in, and pro^ 
tected in winter if necessary. In warm climates, and where the ground 
does not freeze to any considerable depth in winter, the cuttings may be 
planted out in the vineyard in the fall, the long roots shortened, and the 
young cane cut back to within two buds of the old wood. In some 
localities, mulching the cutting bed will be beneficial in keeping it moist^ 
but in othera it might do more harm than good ; but tho cultivator of 
such plants must use nis own judgment in such matters, as he is sup* 
posed to know something of the climate of the region wherein he id 
living. Nearly all of our cultivated varieties of the grape may be readily 
propagated by cuttings in the open ground, but an occasional one, lik^ 
the Delaware and Norton's VirjBinia, require a little more care than 
others ; the cuttings must be kept in a moist and rather warm place 
during winter in order to have the root-forming process scmewhat 
advanced by the time they are needed for planting. What are called 
single-bud cuttings are made of the same kind of wood as the long cut^ 
tings, but with only one bud on each, as shown in figure 101, which 
represents the cutting of the usual size and length. Some proper 
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gators cut off a slice of the wood on the lower side, as shown in 
figure 102, thereby exposing more of the alburnum than when merely 
severed at the ends. But the shape of the cutting may be varied to suit 
the fancy of the propagator, so long as a sufficient amount of wood — 
but not too much— is left attached to the bud. These single bud or 
short cuttings are usually employed for propagating scarce varieties, 
and under glass during the winter months. The cuttings are planted iit 
shaUow boxes or frames filled with pure sand, and then placed in a 
propagating house where they can be given gentle bottom heat. These 
cuttings may be laid flat or thrust into the sand at a slight angle, but 
the bud ought not to be covered much more than a half inch when in 
position. Water must be applied liberally, and the temperature of the 
cutting bed kept at about sixty or seventy degrees until the cuttings are 
well furnished with roots, and the new growth from the bud is from two 
to three inches in height, then remove the cuttings from the sand and 
pot off singly in two or three inch pots. After potting, the plants may 
be returned to the frames, or placed in othens where the air will be 
somewhat confined and moist for a few days, or until the plants have 
become established in their new position. Single-eye cuttings may be 
forced early in winter, but the most usual practice is to delay the opera- 
tion until about the first of February in this climate. The wood, how- 
ever, to be used for cuttings should be taken in early in the winter and 
stored in the cellar, or where it will not become dry and shrivelled. If 
by accident it should get very dry, the cuttings may be thrown into wai-m 
water and allowed to soak a few hours before placing them in the sand. 
Cuttings of the green or unripe wood are sometimes employed in 
propagating rare and scarce va- 
rieties, but unless the plants are 
given extra care, they are seldom 
as strong and healthy as those 
raised from mature wood. The 
mode of operation is usually as 
follows : In the autumn pot the 
vines to be propagated or plant 
in a border within the propa- 
gating house, making the soil so 
rich that the vines will not suffer 
for want of nutriment. When 
they have made a gi*owth of a 
foot or more, some of the shoots 
may be removed for cuttings, but 
do not cut back all the young 

growth atone time, as this would p. io3.-cuTTirG of geeen wood. 
severely check the vine, but a 

few cuttings at a time may be taken without injury. The young shoots 
may then be divided into pieces of two buds each, the lower end cut off 
square across close to the base of a bud, and the upper leaf left entire, 
as shown in figure 106. The cuttings, when prepared, are planted in 
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sand, abont two-thirds of their length, covered as shown— J. represents"- 
the surface of the sand. These green cuttings must be placed in close - 
frames, frequently syringed overhead, and the temperature should not 
be allowed to fall much below sixty degrees, and if kept at eighty or 
ninety degrees the roots will push out all the more rapidly. These cut- 
tings may thenceforward receive the same treatment as those of ordinary' 
tender greenhouse plants, and in spring transferred to frames in the - 
open ground ; or, if well ripened off, set out in nursery rows, when the 
weather will permit, in early summer. 

Layering is one of the most simple and certain modes of propagating ' 
the Grape and it is no doubt the oldest, for whenever the canes of wild 
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Fig. 104,— LATESING THE GRAPE. 

spring, and the young canes of the season's growth are preferable to 
older wood, as they produce roots the most freely and readily, no notch- 
ing, twisting or tonguing being requu^ed. Vines grown expressly for 
layers should be planted about six feet apart, and headed back in the 
fall in order to force out a larger number of strong canes the following 
season. The growing canes may be layered in summer, but the better 
plan is to allow them to grow unchecked the entire season and layered 
the next, each cane making one strong layer after it is cut back to a 
convenient length. But if all the canes of a vine are layered, it would 
too severely check its growth, and the more usual practice is to use only 
one or two of the canes in any one season, and cut back the others so 
that new shoots will be produced for use the following year. If a larger' 
number of layers are desired than can be secured by making one plant 
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:df "each layer, then some of tiie strongest shoots may be Md inn 
shallow trench, as shown hi figure 104. Select the largest cane or 
canes~as the case may be— for layers, and cut it back to six or seyen 
feet, if it is longer; then cut the other canes back to within three or 
four buds of their base. In spring, after the buds begin to swell, layer 
the cane as follows : Dig a shallow trench four to six inches deep and 
of a sufiScient length to receive the cane ; now bend it down and fastea 
it in the trench by hooked pegs. The cane may be bent in almost anj^ 
direction from the parent stock most convenient, but it should be laid 
flat in the bottom of the trench. The layered cane may remain km thito 
position uncovered until the new shoots appear along its entire lengthy 
and if allowed to grow every bud will produce a shoot and a plant, but 
H is better to rub off at least one half of the buds and raise a less 
number of stronger plants. When the yonng shoots have grown to 
be five or six inches long, a little soil may be drawn in and the layered 
cane covered with an inch or more of soil, and a small stake placed by 
the side of each shoot, to which it should be tied later in. the season. In 
the accompanying illustration the layer is shown in the trench as it ap< 
pears when the young upright shoots are a foot or more in height, also 
the roots as they appear later. The shoots {B, C,) growing from the 
naain stem may be preserved for layering the following season, or for 
bearing fruit. In the fall the layered cane Is dug up and divided into 
as many plants as there are upright shoots, each with the roots at its 
base. The principal advantage of layering as a mode of propagation is 
that ceilain iq>ecies and varieties, which are not readily propagated by^ 
cuttings, may be made to produce roots on layers. 

Grafting the Grape is a very ancient mode of propagation, and is fully 
described by most of the old Roman authors of works on agriculture. 
The cions may be inserted by any and all the different methods practised 
in grafting woody jplants— cleft, triangular, side, tongue and splice, and 
even by in-arching and approach. The most usual method is to inserfi 
the cion in the crown of the plant below the surface of the ground, tying 
it in with bass or other similar material, and then banking up with earth 
about the cion ; no wax of any kind is used in the operation, the earth 
being sufficient to exclude air and prevent drying. The proper time or 
season for grafting is still— as it has been for thousands of years— a moot 
point among vineyardists. The old Romans could not agree as to the 
best time for grafting the Grape in the vineyards about Rome ; for while 
Julius Atticus said that the time for grafting was from the first of Novem- 
ber until the first of June, Columella objected to this prolonged season 
and thought the better time was in spring after the cold weather is past. 
The same difference of opinion exists among vineyardists at this day, 
probably because climate as well as experience differ. My own expe- 
rience is in favor of early grafting either in the fall or winter, then pro- 
tecting the cions from fr^st either by covering with an inverted flower 
pot and straw, as I described many years ago in the " Grape Culturist,** 
or by merely covering with a few forkfuls of coarse stable manure. In 
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warm cUmatos no such protection is required, and a cion set early in 
the winter becomes fully united to the stock before a rapid flow of sap 
begins in spring, and this no doubt is why Julius Atticus recommended 
early grafting of the Grape in his time, or nearly two thousand years 
ago. But early spring grafting is most generally practised in cold 
eUmates, the cions being stored in a cool place where they will remain 
dormant until wanted for use. The earlier they are inserted the more 
likely they are to unite, and if not inserted early it is better to wait until 
the leaves have unfolded on the stock and the sap has become somewhat 
thickoned through evaporation from the leaves. When vines are grafted 
on roots below the surface, the cion, if not prevented, will throw out 
roots of its own, and the benefit of a strong, old stock will be only tem- 
porary ; but if these surface roots are removed once or twice a year the 
old sto^ may continue to exercise its influence upon the cion for many 
a year. Grafting by approach above ground is readily accomplished by 
the usual mode during the early summer months, and this is probably 
preferable to grafting below the surface where it is necessary to use 
what are called " phylloxera resisting stocks," as some of our native 
species of the vine are called in France and Califomia. 

Weigela.See DierviOa, 

Wistaria,— Yeiy rapid-growing, woody, climbing plants, with pea- 
shaped flowers in long, drooping clusters. One species ( W. fnUe8ceti8\ 
native of the United States, and one ( W. Sinensis)^ in China. There are 
several varieties of both species in cultivation, nearly aU now common in 
our gardens. Propagated by seeds, which are produced in great abun- 
dance on old plants, by layers and grafting. Cuttings do not usually 
strike root very readily when planted in the open ground, but will suc- 
ceed if planted in sand under glass where they will receive moderate 
heat. 

Zanthoxyltint (Prickly Ash).— A small genus of ornamental and use- 
ful shrubs ; the bark, leaves and fruit extremely pungent and aromatic. 
The common native species found in our Northpm woods is known as 
** Toothache tree." Another species is found in the Southern States, 
and several in the East and West Indies and other tropical countries, 
besides in China and Japan. One species from the latter country (Z. pi- 
peritum) is nearly hardy in my grounds, the terminal shoots only being 
injured in winter. Propagated the most readijy by cuttings of the roots. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
HERBS, TUBERS AND BULBS. 

In the following pages I purpose giving only very brief 
hints in regard to the propagation of herbaceous, bulbous, 
tuberous, and some suffrutescent perennial plants omitted 
in the preceding chapters. Although the principles gov- 
erning their growth and propagation are the same as 
with other kinds, still it may often occur that a hint in 
relation to some simple mode of increasing a species or 
variety is of more value to the inexperienced than a 
learned treatise on the subject. Certain modes of propa- 
gation well known to one person may not be to another ; 
consequently, in attempting to impart information in a 
work like this, the author is obliged to presume some- 
what upon the inexperience of his readers. As a rule, it 
may be said that all kinds of herbaceous plants, such as 
Carnations, Phloxes, Petunias, Verbenas, Snap-dragons, 
and all similar kinds having stems bearing leaves, may 
be more or less readily propagated by cuttings of the 
tender or half-ripened shoots, placed in frames or under 
a bell glassj where the air will be somewhat confined and 
moist, while at the same time a moderately high tempera- 
ture can be secured. In temperate climates this mode of 
propagation may be practised with success in ordinary 
hot-bed frames, without bottom or artificial heat, during 
the summer months. 

The soft-wooded greenhouse plants, such as Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Lophospermums, Begonias, etc., may be in- 
creased under the same conditions, as well as many of the 
more succulent kinds, like the Ageratums, Alteman- 
theras, Alyssums antf Coleuses ; but a propagating house, 
built especially for such purposes, is always preferable to 
cheaper structures of this kind, because of the facilities 
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afforded for controlling the temperature in our change- 
able climate. In making cuttings of soft-wooded and 
herbaceous plants, it is always best to cut through close 
under a joint or bud, although there are kinds which 
strike root so readily that it will make very little or no 
difference where or how the stems are divided. The 
leaves on the lower part of the cutting — that part to be 
buried in the sand or soil — must be removed, else they 
Are likely to decay and increase the danger of what is 
termed " damping off." It may also be advisable in some 
cases to remove a part of each leaf on the cutting, espe- 
cially if the leaves are large and soft ; but with most 
plants propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, the 
terminal leaves may be left intact. 

In the application of water to such cuttings, the propa- 
gator must ever depend upon his own observations and 
judgment. The cuttings must not be allowed to flag for 
want of moisture, neither should the atmosphere in the 
frames be kept constantly saturated. Ventilation must 
also be attended to, and more air admitted as the cuttings 
advance in growth and in the production of roots, than 
wheii first placed in the frames or under bell glasses. 
Cuttings of the hardy and half-hardy herbaceous plants, 
liuch as Carnations, Phloxes and Hollyhocks, do not re- 
quire so high a temperature to insure the production of 
toots as those of the Coleus, Acanthus, Achimenes, Bego- 
nias and other kinds, natives of tropical climates. There 
are usually more cuttings lost by attempting to force 
their growth by a high temperature than in keeping it 
too low. 

. In propagating bulbous, tuberous, and other plants with 
large, fleshy roots, it should be kept in mind that no 
great amount of moisture is required until the leaves have 
been produced and growth has fairly begun. They all 
have their seasons of growth and of rest, and this natural 
liabit — as we may term it — has been acquired through. 
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•the influence of the climate of the region in which they 
have lived for an unknown number of centuries. Some 
kinds of plants seem to submit more readily to artificial 
conditions than others, but the most satisfactory results 
will usually be secured by keeping very near to nature in 
dealing with the plants of any country or clime. 

Acatithacem (Acantlms FamUy).— Mostly tropical herbs; a few 
climbers, as in Thttribergia, but the most highly prized belong to the 
^enus Acanthus, these being large, stately, ornamental perennials, mnch 
admired for their beautiful foliage. Very useful plants for bedding out 
in summer. Propagated by seeds sown under glass, or by division of 
the roots while the plants are in a semi-dormant condition in fall or 
winter. 

Amarantacew (Amaranth Family).— A large famUy ; mostly low 
annual herbs ; a few shrubs, and only a few genera considered worthy 
of cultivation, and among these are the weU kno>vn Amaranius, Celo- 
9ia, Gomphrenay Altei'narUhera, and Irestnc or Achijranthes, The species 
of the two last named genera arc perennials, and of which there are 
many varieties in cultivation, valued for their handsomely colored foli- 
age. To insure a perpetuation of the bright color and variegation of the 
leaves, the plants should be propagated by cuttings taken from stock 
plants kept over for the purpose. Cuttings taken off in March and 
April will usually become sufficiently strong and weU supplied with 
roots for planting out later in spring. 

AmarylUdacece (Amaryllis Family).— A very large family of ele- 
gant ornamental plants, mostly bulbous, but a few, such as the Agave 
(American Aloe) have stems and large fleshy roots. The most familiar 
genera are the Amat'yUis, Crinum, Pancratium^ KarclssuSy Odlanthus 
(Snowdrop), Hlppeastrum, and HcBmanthus. A few, such as the Narcis- 
sus and Galanthus, are hardy, but they are mainly greenhouse plants. 
New varieties are raised from seeds, and as these are rather fleshy they 
should not be covered very deep, especially if soU is used for this pur- 
pose. I have had excellent success by scattering the seed over the 
surface of leaf mold, and then spreading over thein a few shreds of 
moss, covering all with a beU glass or a pane of window glass laid flat 
on the top of the seed-pan or pot. The young plants may be potted off 
as soon as they are large enough to be readily handled. AU of the dif- 
ferent genera requu*e a deep rich soil with good drainage, whether cul- 
tivated in pots or in the garden. Varieties ai'e propagated by offsets, 
which are usually produced in great abundance, although in a few kinds 
the old bulbs produce buds rather slowly and spaiingly. 

Apocynacete (Dogbane FamUy).— A famUy composed of trees, erect 
and twining shrubs, and many low herbs, mostly containing an acrid^ 
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polflonouB juice. The common Oleander (Nerium), Is a well-known eveiv 
green shrub belonging to this family. Among the low herbaceous and 
evergreen genera, the Apocynum (Indian Hemp), Amsonia, and Vinca 
(Periwinkle), are common border ornamental plants. Propagated by 
cuttings and divisions of the clumps or stools in spring. 

Aroidew or AraceiB (Arum Family). — A large order of herbaceoiis 
perennial plants with tuberous rhizomes. The most familiar genera in 
cultivation are Aloeasia^ AmorpIiophalluSj AntJiuHum, Caladiuniy Coloca- 
8ia (Tanya), jyiff'enbachia, and Hkfiardia (CaUa). The flowers are very 
minute, unisexual or pci*fect, produced on a central organ called a spa- 
dix, and this surrounded by a large spathe, which is sometimes — as in 
iho AmorphaphaUiu ^vieri— two feet or more in diameter, and emiting a 



Fig. 105.— COLOCASIA ESCULE^TA. 

most disagreeable odor. The rhizomes of some of the genera contain an 
acrid watery juice, as in the wild Indian Turnip (Ariscema), while in 
others, such as the Colocasia esculenta^ they are edible when cooked. 
This cdibld species is known in our Southern States, where it has become 
naturalized, as the Tanya. It is largely employed as a bedding-out 
plant in the Northern States, the leaves growing to an immense size, and 
the general habit and form of the plant is shown in figure 105. The 
Bichardia or Calla Lily, as it is called, is a well-known and common 
window and greenhouse plant. The Caladiwns are what may be termed 
hot-house plants, requiring a high temperature and moist atmosphere to 
insure the fuU development of their biilliant colored and handsomely 
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'variegated leaves. The D{SM>aehia8 are of a more stocky growth than 
the CcUadiumSythe large leaves springing fi*om a central fleshy stem, 
which in some species is six to eight feet long. Tliis genus possesses a 
very poisonous acrid juice, and the propagator should bear this in mind 
when dividing the plants or removing the leaves. The AntJiuriums are 
perhaps the most showy of the family, on account of the immense size 
of the bract-like spathe, which bend backward instead of folding around 
the spadix, as in the common Calla and others. All members of this 
family are moisture-loving plants, and need a copious supply, especially 
when growing rapidly. Propagated by seed, and by divisions of the 
corms, or the naturally produced offsets. Some of the genera throw off 
small tubers in large numbers, others few ; but on all old and strong 
tubers, small buds may be found which may be cut out when the plants 
are at rest, and if placed in gentle heat will usually produce roots from 
around the crown or eyes. Seeds of the Calla will usually produce 
dooming plants under favorable conditions in a twelvemonth, but for 
those of some of the other genera, two to three years are required from 
seed to obtain even plants of moderate size. 

Begoniacece (Begonia Family). — A small family, and only one genus 
in cultivation, and that the Begonia ; but of this there are at least three 
hundred species and an innumerable number of garden hybrids and 
varieties. The Begonias are mostly succulent herbaceous or somewhat 
woody-stemmed plants, with unequal-sided leaves, which no doubt sug- 
gested the common name of '^ Elephant's Ear.'' In some of the species 
the roots are very thick and fleshy, in others, distinctly tuberous. The 
flowers are usually showy, sometimes of enormous size, and of various 
colors—white, rose, scarlet, yellow, and all inteimediate shades. Seeds 
minute, but produced in great abundance. One species, the B, soco- 
iranay has an herbaceous annual stem, at the base of which small bulb- 
lets ai*e produced, and these should be kept dry during the summer 
months and forced into growth during the winter. All the Begonias are 
of easy culture, thriving in a wai*m greenhouse. Readily and rapidly 
propagated by seed, and by cuttings of the stems and leaves. The mi- 
nute seeds should be sown on the surface of light soil or pulverized 
charcoal and moss, and not covered with soil, but the boxes or pans 
covered with a pane of window glass or a common bell glass. Water 
should be given freely and often through a fine rose syringe or atomizer, 
and the temperature kept at about sixty degrees, or slightly above. 

Boraginacece (Borage Family).— Mostly rough, hairy, annual and 
perennial herbaceous plants. Some, like the common Comfrey iSym- 
phytum\ with thick fleshy roots containing a mucilaginous juice. Xho 
genera most highly valued are Anchusay Mertensia (Lungwort), HeUotrO" 
pium (Heliotrope), Myosotia (Forget-me-not), and Symphytum (Comfrey). 
The different species and varieties of the Anchusa and Symphytttm are 
usually propagated by division of the clumps or cuttings of the roots, 
and the others by seeds or cuttings of the tender shoots. 
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Bromeliacew (Pine-Apple Family).— The most fumlliar genera of 
this FomUj are Anantuaa (Piue-apple)» .Mchmea^ BUbergia, Bwmelia, and 
TUlandsia, one of the species of the latter being the well-known Spanish 
moss of Florida and other parts of the South. The Anaruissa or Pine* 
apple is the most important genus in this family, and now exists in both 
its wild and cultivated state in all the wanner or tropical countries of 
America. There are a number of varieties in cultivation, and all are 
propagated by cuttings made of the sprouts which naturally spring up 
around the base of the main stem. When the fruit is cut off the sprouts 
appear in more or less abundance, and these arc slipped off and planted 
in sand where they can be given bottom heat. The jEchmeaSy BUhergioB, 
and Bromd'uu are readily propagated in the same way, aU requiring a 
rather high temperature and abundance of water to insure vigorous 
growth and free blooming plants. When at rest they need but just suf- 
ficient moisture to prevent shrivelling. 

CactacetB (Cactus Family).— An immense order or family of succu- 
lent or fleshy plants, mostly destitute of true leaves, the functions of 
these useful organs on other plants being performed by the green rind 
of the columnar, flattened, or other shaped stems and bmnchcs. These 
t)lant9 arc most abundant in the warmer regions of North and South 
America, but some of the si)ecies grow at high altitudes in the tropips, 
and others extend far northward, where they are subjected to a temper- 
ature many degrees below zero in winter. The most popular and best 
known genera are Cereus^ Mammilaria, Mdocdctus, Eplphyllum^ Echino- 
bactus, PhyllocactuSy OpuntUi, and Bsreskia. We have no family of plants 
that thrive under neglect nor respond more fully to good care than the 
Cactuses. They all need moisture while growing, and very little or none 
at all white at rest. There are many species found in the liigher regions 
of the West and South that withstand a temperature of ten or more 
degrees below zero in their native habitats, where rains seldom fall in 
winter, and yet these same species aixs quickly destroyed by slight freez- 
ing in a moist climate or atmosphere. Cactuses from the cool and ele- 
vated regions of New Mexico, Arizona and Old Mexico should not be 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun when cultivated in our Atlantic 
States, as the heat is often much greater than it is in their native habi- 
tats, and shade during the middle of the day should always be given to 
plants placed outdoors during the summer months. I^opagation is 
effected by seeds, cuttings, and grafting. Seeds are rarely employed 
except for producing new varieties, but cuttings of the species and 
Varieties with columnar and branching stems strike root veiy readi\y if 
placed in sand or any light, loose soil. The cuttings should be watered 
very sparingly until they are well supplied with roots. The small globu- 
lar Melon and Hedgehog Cactuses are usually propagated by removing 
the small sprouts appearing at the base or sides of the old plants. Graft- 
ing the smaller species, such as the Crab Cactuses {Epiph/yUum\ on the 
stronger, upright-growing species, is extensively practised by florists, and 
with great success. The stocks usually recommended are the Bn'eikla 
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Slid Cereits for the E^iphyllums, and the smaller, globnlar-shapod genera. 
For many years I have employed the Gereus ^^siossimtts as a stock for 
the varieties of Crab Cactus {EpiphyUum truncatum), and the plants 
appear to thrive as well as on other and stronger-growing stocks. In 
•grafting, all that is necessary is to place the fresh cut surface of the cion 
against a similar surface of the stock, and keep the two in contact until 
a union is formed. When small species, like the Crab Cactuses, are 
■grafted, it is best to use a wedge-shaped cion and insert it into a cleft at 
the top of the stock, then thrust a slivor of pine wood through both cion 
and stock, or in other words, pin them together. A sharp, strong spine 
•of a cactus will answer for a pin, and this may be left in place until a 
firm union is formed, and then withdrawn with a pair of nippers. In 
.grafting the small globular-shaped species on stocks of the tall-growing 
kind, scoop out a little of the pulpy matter from the top of the stock, 
then set the freshly cut cion in this depression and tie it firmly in place. 
The soil for Cactuses should be made up of rather coarse materials, 6uch 
as pai-tly decomposed sods, with plenty of di-ainage when grown in pots. 

Canipanulacece (Bellflower Family).—A family of herbs and sub- 
shrubs. The genus most highly prized and best known is the Gampch 
ntda or Bellflower. Flowers mostly blue or white, with intermediate 
shades. There are annual, biennial, and perennial species, the latter 
being most extensively cultivated, as they are nearly all quite hardy and 
thrive in any good garden soil. Readily propagated by seed sown in 
frames, or in the open ground in spring, and by divisions of the roots. 

' Capparidacem (Caper Family).— Herbs and shrubs, rarely trees, 
distributed throughout the warmer regions of both hemispheres. There 
are. twenty-three genera, and nearly or qiiite three hundred species. The 
best taiown genera «re Capparis, Cleome, and Cratceva, The latter yields 
the curious Garlic Pear (C. Tapia), of Central America, a tree growing 
to the height of thirty td forty feet. Cappai'is spinosa, native of the 
levant, yields the well-known Caper of commerce, while several species 
of Giconis are cultivated in greenhouses for their flowers. All readily 
propagated by seed, or cuttings of the young, tender shoots planted in 
sand under glass. . 

Caryophyllacece (Knk Family).— A very largo family of low-grow- 
ing herbs, coii8isting'~Of annuals, biennials, and perennials. The most 
interesting genera are DianthuSy Lychnis^ SUene, and Cerastium. Tht 
common Carnations {Dianthua GaryophyUus), especially the monthly or 
perpetual bloomers, have become exceedingly popular of late years and 
are now extensively cultivated by florists, as they bloom most freely 
during the winter months. They succeed best in a cool greenhouse, or 
pits where the temperature can be kept at about sixty degrees during 
the day, and not much below forty-five at night. The plants are almost 
hardy, but require a moderate heat to develop the flower buds. Propa- 
gated by layers and cuttings, and new vaiieties ai*e raised from seed. 
Cuttings strike root so freely that this is the usual mode of propagation^ 
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Th^ should be taken off late in winter or early springy and planted in 
pore Band under glass, but they do not require a high temperature or a 
yery copious supply of water while the roots are being produced. A 
temperature of sixty degrees will insure the production of roots, and 
with Isss danger of the cuttings damping off than Lf exposed to a higher 
temperature. The cuttings should be from two to three inches long, 
the base cut just below a joint, and the leaves from the lower part 
remuved, while those above are shortened to about one-half their orig- 
inal length. Carnation cuttings will usually strike root very readily in 
an ordinary greenhouse, without placing them in close frames or where 
they will receive bottom heat. It is well to shade the cuttings, or pro- 
tect them from the direct rays of the sun, for a few days after planting. 
A few species of Cerastlum (Mouse-ear Chickweed) are cultivated in 
greenhouses, and others for edgings of beds in sunmier or as border 
plants. The same may be said of Lychnis and SUeneSy and aU are readily 
propagated by seeds, cuttings, or division of the roots. 

Cistacece (Cistus or Rock Rose Family). — ^A small order of elegant 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, with very showy flowers of various colors, from 
pure white to purple and yellow. The best known genera are Gisttu and 
Melianthemum. There are many species and varieties of Cistus in culti- 
Tation, some of them quite hardy in our Northern States ; others are 
tender, requiring the temperature of a cool greenhouse in winter. The 
flowers are very handsome, but seldom last more than one day ; conse- 
quently are of little value for cutting or using in bouquets. The BdiaU' 
tkemums are very similar to the Bock Rose in general appearance, but 
not usually of as strong and robust habit. Some of the species are 
annuals, but there are many half shrubby perennials. Propagated by 
seeds, division ot the clumps, and by green cuttings planted under glass 
and treated as usual with such cuttings. 

Commelinaotim (Spiderwort Family).--A large and widely distrib- 
uted family of herbaceous plants, mostly tropical. Only a few genera 
in cultivation, and the two most deserving attention are Commelina and 
7}radescaniia. The latter is usually represented in gardens by the very 
common Spiderwort {T. Virginica), and in greenhouses by several varie- 
ties of the Striped-leaved Spiderwort (T. zdyrina). The Gommdinas are 
only occasionally cultivated ; a few species are grown in greenhouses 
for bedding out in summer, and among these there are several tuber- 
ous-rooted kinds, which should be lifted in the fall and stored in a dry, 
warm place until spring. All readily propagated by seeds and divisions, 
and the trailing kinds by cuttings and layers. 

Composltce (Composite Family).— This is the most extensive family 
of the entire vegetable kingdom, containing between seven and eight 
hundred genera, and fully ten thousand species. They are mostly 
herbs, but a few being shrubs ; the flowers, collected In a head on a 
common receptacle, usually surrounded by an involucre bract, as seen 
in the common Sunflower, Artichoke and single Zinnia. The genera 
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4ione are far too namerons to namo here, and I can only mention a few 
of the most important and valuable among the herbaceous perennials. 
Aster— only a few perennial species are cultivated. The popular annual 
China Aster is a CaUistephva, Artemisia — only one species is of special 
value, and that the A. Absinthium ("Wormwood), a low-growing, hardy 
plant, possessing some medicinal properties, and another is largely used 
for flavoring the French liqueur Isinown as absinthe. Anthemis nobilis is 
the well-known garden herb. Chamomile. Achillea, or Sneezeworts, are 
mostly low perennial weeds, but a few are handsome border plants, and 
A, rtarmica pteno has pretty double white flowers. Anientuarias are 
known us Everlasting, and one— the Pearly 
Everlasting— is extensively cultivated in 
Europe, and the flowers dried for winter ' 
bouquets. LiatiHs, of which there are 
many hardy indigenous species, are best 
known in cultivation under the name of 
Blazing Star. They are tall-growing 
plants, with rather thick and woody conns 
or tubers at the base of the stems. Arnica t 
and Inula (Elecampane), are genera yield- 1 
ing medicinal properties more or less in 
repute. GaiUardia and Gazania are showy 
greenhouse plants, also employed for bed- 
ding out in summer. These plants are 
raised from seeds, or by divisions of the 
roots and cuttings of the young shoots. 
All of the hardy genera are most readily 
propagated by division. Chrysantfiemum 
has of late years become one of the most 
popular genera in the family, especially 
the Chinese species ( C, Indicum). Propa- 
gation may be effected by seeds, cuttings, 
divisions or suckers. Varieties can only 
by perpetuated by the last three modes. 
Cuttings of the young shoots strike root 
very readily under glass and with mod- 
erate heat, and the plants requiie only Fig. 106. 
good, rich soil, plenty of moisture, and o»^™ng thb dahlia. 
plenty of room in which to expand. There are now more than a thou- 
sand named varieties of Chinese and Japanese Chrysanthemums in cul- 
tivation, and scores of new ones are brought forward every season. The 
Dahlia is another very popular genus of the Composite Family of plants. 
There are but few distinct species, but an immense number of cultivated 
^varieties. Flowers usually very largo and showy, and of many shades 
of color ; roots tuberous, several tubers usually attached to the base of 
the stem, and the eyes or buds always at the apex of each tuber, or on 
the stem. The most usual Jnode of propagation is by dividing the clump 
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^f tubers^ care being taken to preseire at least one eyeor bud on each^ 
This dividing is done in spring, the tubers having been kept in a warm^ 
dry place over winter. To multiply scarce varieties, the tubers may be 
potted, and as the sprouts push they may be slipped off and treated as 
cuttings, planting in sand or light soil, where they will receive a little 
bottom heat. When roots have formed in the cuttings they should be 
placed singly in small pots. Cuttings made of either the side or termi^ 
nal shoots, taken from targe plants, strike root veiy readily under glass> 
Grafting is sometimes practised, a small piece of a tuber answering for 
a stock, the cion being inserted as shown in figure 106, and held in place 
with a ligature of bass or fine twine. The grafted tuber is then planted 
in a frame and given the same care and attention as usually bestowed 
upon cuttings. 

Oifnvolvulucem (Morning Glory or Convolvulus Family).— A family 
of half a dozen or more genera, but neariy seven hundred species. The 
common Morning Glory (Ipomcea), and QuamodU (Cypress Vine), are 
well-known annual climbera of this family. A few genera, such as the 
CfusctUa (Dodder), and CalysUgia (Bindweed), are weeds which have 
become intolerable nuisances in many localities. The Sweet Potatd 
{Jpomcea batataa), is the most valuable member of the family, although 
there are many other species of the same genus that are extensively cul« 
tivated for ornamental purposes. The perennial, tuberous-rooted species 
are propagated from sprouts, which are forced out In great abundance 
by placing the tubers In a hot-bed, or where they will receive gentle 
bottom heat. The sprouts, when a few inches long, are pulled off and 
planted out separately. This is the usual mode of propagating the 
varieties of the Sweet Potatoes, but this and other perennial species may 
be multiplied by cuttings of the vines, taken off at almost any time dur^ 
ing the summer. ^ 

CrassuUicem (Orpine Family).— A large family composed princi-^ 
pally of succulent herbs. There is about a dozen genera and several 
hundred species. The best known are BryophyUum, CrtusiUa, Sedum} 
BocTiea and Sempervivum. The common House Leek (Sempervivum teeto^^ 
rum) is a familiar and good representative of the family, and while th0 
other genera may not be as hardy or as difficult to kill out, still they 
may be readily propagated by divisions, or cuttings of leaves and stems^ 

Cructferece (Mustard Family). — A large order containing many 
kinds of useful and edible, as well as ornamental plants. There are 170 
genera and nearly 1,200 species. Many of our conmion garden veg- 
etables, such as Cabbac^e, Cauliflower, Cress, Horseradish, Mustard and 
Turnip, belong to this family, but the propagation of these plants is to« 
familiar to all cultivators to be repeated here. Among the ornamental 
genera, the following are worthy of some attention : Ardbis (Rock 
Cress), Alyssum (Sweet Alyssum), IbcrU (Candytuft), Chieranthm (WaU-r 
flower), Hesperia (Garden Rocket), Mid Matthiola (Stock or GilUflower)* 
lliese, however, are all easily propagated by seeds, divisions, or trpu^ 
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tsnttlngs of tbe young shoots, planted in an ordinary greenhonae, o^ 
under a frame during the summer months. 

CurcuMtacece (Gourd or Cucumber Family).— A famUy of succu.- 
knt, climbing or trailing plants, furnished with solitary lateral tendrils; 
They are mostly annuals, and many of the genera yield large and 
delicious fruit, such as the Melons ; others are cultivated for ornament^ 
such as the small Gourds and the Bryonias ; the Utter are greenhouse 
perennials with tuberous roots. Propagated by seed, layers, and the 
tuberous rooted species by division of the tubers when in a dormant 
state. 

Cycadacece (Cycas Family).— A family of small, Palm-like plants-, 
closely related to the conifers, the male flowers being in cones, and the 
female consisting only of ovules on the edges of what may be termed 
abnormal leaves. There are nine genera, all tropical or sub-tropical: 
The Sago Palm (Oycas revoluta) and the Coontie {Zamia integrifolia)j ot 
Florida, are familiar representatives of this family. Propagated by seed, 
but mostly by suclcers or sprouts that spring up about the stems of old 
plants. 

Cyperacece (Sedge Family).— A large family of low, grass-like; 
mostly perennial plants, with minute flowers in spikes or heads. Only 
a few of the genera are of horticultural value, and among these Cat^ 
Cyperrts, Papyrm and Scirpus are the best known. The Cyperus escw- 
lentus is the well-known Chuf a, the small tubers of which are quite sweet 
and edible, sometimes cultivated for feeding swine and sheep. The 
Variegated Rush {Cypettts cUternifolius variegatus) is a handsome peren- 
nial greenhouse plant. Papyrtts antiqtwrum is supposed to be the Bul- 
rush of the Nile, from which paper was first made. It is in common 
cultivation in greenhouses. All the genera require an abundance of 
moisture. Propagated by division of the roots or tubers, and by seeds. 

JHoscoreacece (Yam Family). — ^A family of twining herbs and 
shrubs, mostly natives of tropical climates, and the larger proportion 
producing tubers, used as food the same as the common potato. Dioscorea 
9ativa^ is the common yam of the West Indies, and D. batatas is the 
Chinese yam or potato, introduced into this country about thirty years 
ago, and highly extolled as a tuber likely to supersede the common 
potato ; but while the tubers are of excellent quality, they penetrate the 
earth so deeply that it costs more to dia: them than they arc worth. 
This species is now cultivated as a hardy cUmbing ornamental vine, 
its thick leaves making it an excellent climber, while its dull-looking 
flowers are so fragrant that it is offered by some as the " Cinnamon 
vine." All readily propagated by dividing the roots or tubers, and by 
cuttings of the stems. Some of the species produce small aerial tubers 
in the axils of the leaves, and these are utilized in their propagation. 

J>roseracece (Sundew Family).— A small family of low annual and 
perennial bog-herbs, with flowers consisting of from four to eight 
persistent sepals, and a similar number of petals. Loaves variable^ 
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often bristly fringed. There are six genera, and abont a hundred 
species in tlUs family. Tlie best known genera are JHonoea, Drosera and 
Droaophyllum, The Dioncea mtisciprda is a native of the low peat bogs 
near Wilmington, N. C, and has long been known under the common 
name of " Venus's Fly-trap," from the way the leaves close up and 
catch flies and insects which may alight on the inner surface of the 
exjMinded leaves. Only one species of this genera is known, but of the 
Drosera there are about ten Imown, one lialf native of our Southern 
States, and the other of Australia. They possess the same irritability 
as the Dioncea, catching small insects. The DrosophyUum lusUanieum 
is a greenhouse shrub, native of Southern Europe and Africa, but its 
leaves and hairs are not sensitive to the touch. It is propagated by 
cuttings, but the species of the two first named genera may be propa- 
gated by seed or by divisions. They thiive best in light, peaty soils, or in 
beds composed principally of Sphagnum moss from the swamps. 

Fllices (Fern Family).— An immense order, of about seventy-five 
genera, and nearly, or quite, 2,600 species. They are mostly perennial 
herbs, with creeping or ascending root-stocks, a few climbing, others 
shrubby or ai-borescent. Ferns are most abundant in warm, moist 
climates, but there are many low growing species, extending far into 
the colder regions of nearly all parts of the world. The leaves, or 
fronds as they aie usually termed, are tufted or alternate on the root- 
stocks ; some ai'c simple, but the larger proportion are compound and 
variously divided ; and the segments, pinnae and pinnules are widely 
variable in numbers, size and forms. Ferns ai*e called flowerless plants, 
because the organs of fructification are microscopic, and the spores, 
which answer the same purpose as seeds in the higher order of plants, 
are usually collected in masses, or a sorus, on the under side of the 
fronds, as in the common wild Adder's Tongue ferns ( OpJiioglossums and 
Dotrychiums). The propagation of ferns is usually affected by vaijing 
the mode in accord with the different habits of the numerous sub- 
families and genera. The most common one is by divisions of the 
creeping rhizomes, or by the little bulbils fonning naturally on the 
fronds of some of the genera, such as in the Aspleniums. The best 
time to divide the rhizomes, or those kinds growing in small slender 
clumps with thread-like roots, is just before growth commences, and 
while the plants are in a semi-dormant state. Taken as a family, the 
ferns need a great amount of water both over-head and at their roots, 
but what is usually called stagnant moisture at the roots is highly 
injurious, consequently good free drainage is of the utmost Importance. 
Propagation by spores is always an interesting mode, even when not 
necessary for the purpose of obtaining a stock of plants, because of the 
chances afforded of producing new varieties ; and when a number of 
different species are grown together in the same house, variations from 
normal types may be more pronounced than where only a few or a single 
species is cultivated. In preparing seed pans, or boxes, for the recej)- 
tion of the spores, cover the bottom with broken pots or pieces of brick. 
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and over these place old, half-decomposed sod, then ffll up with a 
mixture of fine leaf-mold and silver sand. Smooth the surface, and 
make it as level as possible, then scatter 
the spores and leave them without any cov- 
ering of soil or other materiaL Set a beU 
glass over the seed pan, or, if deep enough, 
a pane of window glass laid flat on the top 
•of the pan or box will answer equally as 
well. Water must be applied by placing 
the bottom of the seed pan in a shallow 
saucer or other vessel, leaving it in this 
position until the water rises to the surface 
of the soil within ; then remove it. Water- 
ing overhead is not practicable until the 
plants appear, except it be applied with an 
atomizer. The frond from wliich the spores 
are to be obtained should be cut when the 
sort begin to turn brown, and by passing 

^ rubbed ofL Lay away the frond in the 

shade for two or three days, then scatter the spores in the seed pan by 
holding the frond over it, and snapping the bacic with thumb and finger. 
When the young plants appear, and are large enough to be removed 
safely, they should be pricked off 
in small clumps, and lifted out on 
the point of a knife. When of the 
size shown in figure 107 they may 
be potted off separately, using small 
thumb pots for the purpose. It is . 
well to keep them in the house, 
where they will be shaded and in 
a close atmosphere, until they are 
well established. I 

Futnariacete (Fumitory Fam- 
ily).— A small order of herbaceouo 
plants, closely related to the Poppy 
Family {Ibpaveracece)y and by some 
botanists considered as only a tiibo 
of the latter. The most interesting 
genus in the family is Dicentra. TLis 
genus contains several hardy peren- ■„,, -^ _ 

®. , , - J. t 1 J. Fig. 108.— FLOWERS OF DICEKTBA. 

nial species of ornamental plants, * speotabilw. 

a few indigenous to the United 

States, such as D. eueuOaria (Dutchman's Breeches) and 2>. CanadensU 

(Squirrel-corn) ; but the most showy and valuable species is the D, 

q)eetabili8 (Bleeding Heart), brought from Northern China. This is 

truly one of the most graceful as well as beautiful hardy herbaceous 
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plants in cultivation, and a nnivereal favorite. It 1b readily propagated 
by division of the large clumps of fleshy roots, or by cuttings of the 
succulent stems, planted either in frames, or in a shady place in the 
open ground. Cuttings of the blooming stems, taken just as the 
flowers begin to drop off, root quite readily in the open air, if water is 
applied freely during diy weather. Of the other genera very few are 
cultivated, although some of the perennial Coryddlis are occasionally 
seen in botanical collections and private gardens. All readily propar 
gated by seed and cuttings of the succulent stems. 

Oentianucece (Gentian Family).— MosUy smooth annual, biennial 
or perennial herbs, a colorless bitter juice being a characteristic of the 
entire order. Of the forty-nine genera of this family, a very small 
number are represented in gardens and greenhouses. The most popular 
of all are the true Gentians {OerUiana), and some of the very best of 
these resist all attempts to domesticate them. The best mode of propa- 
gation is by seed, and this had better be scattered in what may be 
termed a " wild garden," and the plants left undisturbed. The peren- 
nial species, however, may be raised in seed pans or frames, and the 
plants transplanted when large enough for h a u dl ing ; but the slow, 
growth of seedling Gentians will try the patience of the most persever- 
ing of propagators. 

Geraniacece (Geranium Family).— A large order of about twenty 
genera and over seven hundred species, widely distributed throaghout 
the temperate and semi-tropical regions of the whole world. The most 
familiar genera are the Geranium, Pelargonium, Tropcedlum and Oxalis, 
The latter, however, belong to a distinct tribe— OaJaZidca^— of the order 
Geraniacece. The true Geraniums are rather sparingly represented 
among cultivated plants; the most popular species and varieties that 
arc commonly called geraniums are really Pelargoniums, such as the 
Zonale, Rose-scented, Nutmeg, Oak-leaved, Ivy-leaved, Scarlets and 
Tricolors ; but as the species have become so intermingled by hybrid- 
izing and crossing under cultivation, it is now very difficult to determine 
the true parents of any of the older varieties. The Pelargoniums arc 
all perennials, and more or less shrubby. New varieties are raised from 
seed, which may be sown as soon as ripe, or preserved for several 
months and then sown in rather light soil and covered with fine earth 
sifted over them to the depth of not more than one-eighth of an inch. 
The seeds usually germinate readily in a temperature of 60 to 70 
degrees, and as soon as the plants have produced a second or third 
pair of leaves they should be removed from the seed pans and potted 
separately. With few exceptions, all the varieties in cultivation are 
readily propagated by cuttings, made of the young succulent shoots, 
planted in sand in an ordinary cool greenhouse ; a very high tem- 
perature is not desirable for cuttings of Pelargoniums. One or two 
good leaves should be left on the cutting ; but with very scarce and 
rare varieties single-eye cuttings may be used, making these of rather 
firm and mature shoots. Root cuttings may also be utilized in multi« 
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plying Choice Tarieties, taking the roots of large and rather mature 
plants for this purpose. Cuttings of either the shoots or roots may he 
made at any or all seasons, if given the protection of a house or of an 
ordinary garden frame covered with glazed sash. Of the genus Oxalidy 
there are are a large number of species, some natives of cold climates 
and, of course, quite hardy, as with our conunon Wood Sorrel (0. Ace^ 
tosella) ; others are tender and cultivated in greenhouses. There are 
several bulbous or tuberous-rooted species ; and at least two, found in 
South Ameri .a, are cultivated for their edible tubers. All are readily 
propagated by seed, divisions of the roots and tubers. 

Gesnet^iacem (Gesneria Family).— A large family of tropical 
herbs and shrubs, rarely trees ; often growing from scaly tubers. 
Flowers with sowewhat irregular corollas; the corolla tube often 
elongated or tube-shaped. Mostly very showy conservatory plants, re- 
quiring a high temperature and a moist atmosphero .during their season 
of most rapid growth. The most familiar genera are : AchimeneSf 
Oe^neria and Gloxinia, The seeds of all these genera are very minute, 
and should be sown on the surface of very light soil, then covered only 
tvith a bell glass and water applied with an atomizer, or through a fine 
rose on a watering pot or syringe. The seed requires a high tempera- 
ture and a constant supply of moisture ; and the young plants need to 
be handled with great care in transplanting, and kept sliaded and moist 
until well established. Varieties of Achimencs may be readily propa- 
gated by means of the small corm produced at the base of their stems, 
or by cuttings of any portion of their stems, planted in light soil or in 
sand, then giving plenty of moisture overhead, and a high temperature. 
The larger number of the species of GSewwWa In cultivation are tuberous- 
rooted and herbaceous, and they are propagated by dividing the tubers 
and by cuttings of the stems, taken when somewhat mature or hard- 
ened off after blooming. Gloxinias are low— almost, or quite stemless— 
herbs, with very largo soft leaves and showy flowers of many colors. 
Seedlings bloom the first year, and varieties are readily multiplied by 
cuttings of the leaves, or from the young sprouts as they push from 
the old tubers' in spring. 

Graminese (Grass Family).— An immense order, and a large number 
of the genera of the greatest importance to man, not only yielding the 
bread materials of the world, but supplying the most valuable of our 
domesticated animals with food. The cerealia. Wheat, Rye, Oats, Rice, 
Sorghum and Indian Com, are annual grasses, while the Tropical Sugar 
Cane, the giant Bamboo of Asia, and many of the larger ornamental 
species are perennials. The cultivation and propagation of all the more 
nseful genera are so well known that they may be omitted here. It may 
not, however, be generally known among cultivators that the ArundOf 
Bambusa^ DendroealamtM, and other closely allied genera, may be almost 
or quite as readily propagated by cuttings of the stems as the Saccharum 
ojgicinarum^ or Tropical Sugar Cane. This mode is preferable to th« 
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usual one of dividing the roots for perpetuating grasses with variegated 
foliage. 

■ Iridacem (Iris Family).— A moderately large order of monocotyle- 
donous perennial herbs, the stems and loaves rising from somewhat 
fleshy root stocks, bulbs or tubers. Flowers showy, and of many forms 
and colors, in terminal spikes, corymbs, or loose panicles. This family 
is extensively represented in gardens by such genera as Crocus^ OlcuHo- 
Ins, Iris, ixia, Pardanthua and Tigridia. All are readily propagated by 
seeds, but this mode is rarely practised except for the purpose of pro- 
ducing new varieties. The seeds should be sown in boxes or small pots, 
using light, friable soil ; the plants are then placed in frames or kept in 
a greenhouse until the plants are large enough to be safely set out in 

the open ground. Tender species 
must, of course, be protected in win- 
ter, either by lifting the plants and 
storing them in a cellar, in pits, or 
in some similar place where they 
will not be frozen. The different 
species of Crocus usually multiply 
very rapidly by the natural increase 
of the bulbs or corms. The Gladio- 
luses multiply less rapidly, as a new 
bulb is only formed at the base of 
each stem, or set of leaves arising 
from the buds or eyes on the old or 
parent bulb, and while there may be 
many of these buds on its surface, the 
larger proportion remain dormant, 
two or three of the strongest push- 
ing into growth. In addition to the 
buds on the upper surface of a Gla- 
Fig. 109.— GLADIOLUS BULB diolus bulb, there are usually pro- 
wiTH BULBILS ATTACHED. duccd a large number of bulbils at- 
tached to the base of the old bulb, as 
shown in figure 109. These small bulbs or " spawn," as they are some- 
times called, are extensively employed in propagating choice varieties. 
They should be carefully removed from the old bulbs when the latter 
are taken up in the fall, and stored in pure sand, and kept where they 
will not become so dry as to shrivel, nor so moist as to cause them to 
decay. In spring they should be sown in shallow trenches, and in a very 
Ught but rich soil. With good care they will produce bulbs from a half 
inch to an inch in diameter the first season. But there are some of the 
cultivated varieties which do not produce the small bulbils in any con- 
siderable number, and in some seasons none at all ; consequently, the 
propagator must devise some other mode for rapidly increasing his stock. 
There are several ways of forcing the latent buds of the old bulbs, 
and each new sprout will eventually produce a new bulb at its base. 
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The old bulbs may be partly divided with the point of a knife, catting 
around and at aome distance from each eye, found on the top and sides 
of the bulbs ; this will allow the bulb to expand or spread apart as 
growth begins in spring, each bud producing a shoot or plant. This 
cutting of the upper surface of the bulb should be done several weeks 
before the bulbs are planted out, either in frames or the open ground. 
Separating the bulbs into as many pieces as there are eyes is another 



Fig. IIO.^OLADIOLUS BULB WITH ROOTS CHANGED TO LEAVES. 

mode, but there is danger of the smaller pieces rotting If planted out in 
cold soil, and the better way is to plant them in shallow boxes of light 
soil or sand, and keep them in a greenhouse until late in spring, and 
then transfer to the garden. The roots of the Gladiolus may also be 
made to change into sprouts, as I had occasion to show in the '* Ameri- 
can Agricultuiist " for June, 1869. A number of Gladiolus bulbs hav- 
ing been left under the stage of a greenhouse during the winter, several 
of these were turned upside down, so that the eyes or buds were ex- 
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daded from the light, and probably had less heat than the bottom of 
the bulb. The results were that the roots, or the appendages which 
would have teen roots under natural condii- 
tions, pushed upward in the form of leaves, as 
► shown in figure 110. This is but another in- 
stance of the reorganization of cellular matter 
referred to in a previous chapter. By dividing 
large, mature bulbs crossways, and inverting 
the lower section, and planting it in sand, with 
root surface exposed to the light, sprouts may 
I be obtained in large numbers, each producing a 

f mall bulb at its base. The upper half of the 
bulb may be lightly scarified on the surface, 
and forced in the same way as though it had 
not been divided. IriseSy Ixias and BotMarithtiKB 
are readily propagated by offsets, which are 
produced very freely. The Tigridiaa have rather 
small, compact bulbs, many in a cluster, or 

kept in a warm, dry place during the winter 
months, and when taken up in the fall the leaves and stems should be 
left entii-e, and not cut off until towards spring, or after the bulbs have 
become thoroughly dried. 

Labiatw (Mint Family).— A very large order mostly of herbs, usu- 
ally with scen'ed foliage. Many of the genera furnish medicinal and 
economical plants, such as Sweet Basil, Horehound, Lavender, Mint, 
Patchouly, Rosemary, Sage and Thyme. These are simple garden herbs, 
all readily propagated by seed, divisions of the roots, or cuttings of the 
young shoots planted under glass. The ornamental species of Salvia 
are mostly natives of warm climates, requiring the temperature of a 
greenhouse in winter ; but they are readily propagated by seed, and the 
varieties are usually perpetuated by young plants struck fi*om cuttings 
taken from oli stock plants kept over for this purpose. The many 
varieties of Ccleus Blumei^ of Java, now so common in cultivation, ai*e 
also propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, and even a single leaf 
may be utilized for this purpose, roots being freely produced if the cut- 
tings are kept moist, and in a temperature ranging from sixty to eighty 
degrees. There is a tuberous-rooted species of the Coleus ( C. iuberosus) 
in Madagascar, and although it is said to have been cultivated for cen- 
turies by the natives, as an article of food, it does not appear to have 
reached this country. The tubers are preseiTed in a dry, wai*m place 
during winter and planted out in spring. 

Leguniinosete (Pulse Family). — ^An extensively and widely distrib- 
uted order of trees, shrubs, annual and perennial herbs. As the most 
important of the trees and shrubs of this fanuly have been referred to in 
preceding ch^ters, i will notice here only a few genera containing 
familiar perennial herbaceous plants. Among these are AitrqgiUtu^ 
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JkHea, Ikamodium^ Jkiichos, ClianthuSy ClUaria, Lespedeza^ JAmosa, 
and £7iaseolu8. Of each of these genera there are a few species in general 
cultivation, either as conservatory or hardy border plants, while some 
of th3 genera, such as Aftr<igdlus and Desmodiwrn^ are mostly pestiferous 
or uninteresting weeds. Doiichas lignosvs is a showy greenhouse 
climber from India, readily propagated by seed, or cuttings of its 
perennial roots. Clianthus Dampieri^ or Glory Pea, is a remarkable 
showy plant from Australia, and thrives only in a high temperature. 
Seeds should be sown singly in small pots, and the plants carefully 
Bhifted into larger ones as they increase in growth, great care being 
required in the operation to prevent disturbing, or allowing the soil to 
fall away from the roots. Plants set out in the garden late in spring 
will usually bloom the same season. The ClUorias are tropical climbing 
plants, with large and showy flowers, and with trifoliate and pinnate 
leaves. PropYtgated by seed, or from cuttings of the side'shoots taken 
off with a hip, and planted in close frames in the house. Lespedeea has 
given us an excellent forage plant for the South in the Japan clover 
{L. striata)^ and a large late, flowering hardy herbaceous plant, the L, 
bicohr, but ustlally offered by florists under the name of Desniodium 
pendidijlorum. The Japan clover spreads rapidly by seed, and the 
latter is propagated by dividing the rather hard woody stems and roots. 
Mimosa is the well-known sensitive plant, and is readily propagated by 
seed. Fhaseolm contains the annual and perennial beans ; the latter 
may be increased by either seeds or cuttings. 

Liliacete (Lily Family).— An immense order of about 180 genera and 
fully 2,500 species. There are also in cultivation innumerable vaiieties 
of nearly all of the popular species in the different genera. The space 
at my command will only admit of a brief notice of a very few of the 
most familiar genera cultivated for ornamental purposes. Although in 
intrinsic value such economic plants as the Asparagus, Onion, Squill, 
and New Zealand Flax {PJwrmium tenax)., shouli take precedence of 
the purely ornamental, but as luxuries are usually more highly prized 
than the necessaries of life among civilized nations, so the ornamental 
must take precedence hero of the purely useful among the lilies. Of the 
latter the Agapanthu.% FriiUlaria, HyacinthutSy Liliumy and Tulipa, are the 
most extensively cultivated *nd highly prized. The species of all these 
genera are readily propagated by seed, division, offsets, bulblets— whicl^ 
some species produce in the axils of the leaves—and from scales of the^ 
old or mature bulbs. With all the different goneiti and species having; 
scaly bulbs, such as the L. Spcciosuniy figure 4, Chapter 3^I„ and 
L. CanadensCy figure 112, may be readily utilized in the|r propagatjoq, 
Imported bulbs, or those which have been a long tlmo out of the 
ground, or until they have become much shrivelled, may always bo use4 
with advantage in this mode of propagation. U such bulbs are planted 
entire they are very likely to decay, but if the scales are separated an4 
scattered between layers of damp moss, In large pots or \ycll drained 
boxes, and then placed in a green-house or warm collar, and giv^n 
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water as often as necessary to prevent drying, they will usually produce 
plump little bulbs, in two or three months. When new roots push out 
from the base of these young bulbs they may be potted separately or 
pricked out in shallow boxes filled with light rich soiL Hyacinths are 
rarely propagated in this country ; nearly all the bulbs cultivated here 
are imported from Holland, as they soon degenerate in our climate. 
• The bulbs being solid and not made up of scales, as in the true lilies, the 
propagation of varieties is effected not only by natural division but by 
cutting off the upper half of the bulb. This forces the base or lower half 
to produce a large number of buds or bulblets. Sometimes the lower 



Fig. 112.— BULB OF LILIUM CAHADENSB. 

* 

part is cut across the bottom in various directions and then planted, the 
exposed parts producing small bulbs near the roots. The young leaves 
are sometimes utilized in propagation, for if cut off and planted in light 
soil they will produce bulbs on the lower end. Tulips divide naturally, 
and increase very rapidly without artificial aid. 

Loranthacece (Mistletoe Family). — ^An interesting order of parar 
sitic plants living upon trees and shrubs, and mainly di*awing their 
sustenance from the plants which they infest. There are about fifteen 
genera and three hundred speeies known, but the most familiar are the 
European Mistletoe {Vtscum cUbum) and the common American Mis- 
tletoe Phoradendron Jlavescens. Their propagation is rarely attempted, 
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bnt if the seeds ore inserted just imder the bark of the trees the differ- 
ent genera and species are known to live upon, they will usually sprout 
and grow. The European Mistletoe does not thrive in this country ; at 
least I do not know of any specimens ; but the American species grow 
abundantly from Ohio, south and westward, on the Button-wood^ 
Poplar, Ash, Honey Locust, etc. 

Malvacece (Mallow Family). — An immense and important order of 
herbs, shrubs, and trees. The^'C are about fifty genera and nearly, or 
quite, seven hundred species. All are innocuous mucilaginous plants, 
with fibrous bar]£. Oossypiunij in economic value, is probably the most 
imi)ortant genus, yielding the different species and varieties of cotton. 
The lic:neous species of the best known genera have been referred to in 
preceding chapters, and I will only mention here a few of the hardy 
herbaceous kinds, such as CaUirrhoe (Prairie Mallow), AUhea or Malvm 
alcea (Hollyhock), and the HibiseuSf or Rose Mallow, of various species 
indigenous to the United States. The Prairie Mallow {Callirrhoe) is 
readily propagated by seed, and dividing the old plants. The Holly- 
hock, although naturally a biennial, becomes a perennial in cultivation, 
through propagating it by division, and by cuttings of the young sprouts 
as they push from the large fleshy roots in spring. The Rose Mallows 
are not often cultivated, but are worthy of more attention than they 
have received. New varie'.ies are readily raised from seed sown in a 
half-shady bed, in the open ground in spring, and these propagated by 
division or young cuttings. 

Melastomacece (Melastoma Family).~An order of trees, shrubs and 
herbs. They are most abundant in the tropics, and representatives of 
several genera are grown in greenhouses. Among these are : Centradeniay 
CyanophyUurriy Bartolom^iy Melastoma and JPlcroma, The most familiar 
native genus is the Hhexiay half a dozen species of which are found in 
the Atlantic States, but rarely seen in cultivation. Propagated by seed 
and cuttings in summer, planted in a close frame or under a hand-glass. 

MesembryantJiemecB (Fig Marigold Family).--This family is also 
known as the Ficoidece in some of our botanical Works, and in others as 
Mssembryaeeo!. There are nearly three hundred species in cultivation, 
mostly of the one genus Meaembryantliemum, They ai'e best known in 
this country under the popular name of " Ice Plants," They are chiefly 
low trailing plants, with thick fleshy leaves, and some of the species 
have large and showy flowers. They thrive best In a rather light poor 
soil, with more or less lime rubbish intermixed with it. Their propaga- 
tion Is exceedingly simple, as almost any piece of stem or leaf will 
take root If laid on the surface of sand or thrust into it, and then ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun. 

Nymphwacece (Water lily Family).— A rather small order of 
aquatic perennial herbs, widely distributed over the globe in fresh- 
water ponds, and along the borders of rivers and smaller streams. 
The leaves and flowers of some of the genera, like those of the corn- 
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mon Water Lily {Nymphasa odcrata\ float on the surface ; others, such as 
Ndunibitmi ItUeum and tpeeUmutiy rise several feet above the surface, the 
seed vessels ripening in this position. In others the seeds or fruit ma- 
ture under water. They thrive best in rather shallow ponds or streams 
with muddy bottoms, but deep enough to prevent the roots freezing. 
Propagated by seed and division of the roots, or by tubers formed on 
the subterranean stems and root stoclcs. The seeds may be sprouted 
in water in a greenhouse, and then transferred to the pond, a small 
stone or pebble being attached to each to sink and hold it in i)osition at 
the bottom. I have always found in planting the tubers and cuttings 
that it was better to sink each with a stone than to trust to their own 
weight to cany them down. 

Onagrariem, or Onagmcece (Evening Primrose Family).— A 
large order, mostly inodorous, of annual and perennial herbs ; rarely 
shrubs or trees. The most familiar genera in cultivation are : Clarkia 
(annual), Fuchsias (shrubs), Jussicea, Oauraj (Enothera and Zaitschnera, 
The shrubby species are propagated by seeds and cuttings, and the her- 
baceous perennials by seeds and careful divisions ; or by cuttings of the 
young shoots, taken off early in spring and planted in a close frame 
where they will receive but a moderate heat. The (Enot?ier<u are very 
showy plants, thriving best in light dry soils. 

OrchidacetB (Orchis Family).— An immense order of monocotyle- 
donous perennial herbs. Some are terrestrial, with tuberous or fascicled 
roots ; others are epiphytes, with or without pseudo-bulbs, living on the 
stems of palms, and various kinds of trees and shrubs in tropical coun- 
tries. The flowers are of peculiar and varied structure ; some of them 
appear more like birds and butterflies than flowers. Of the terrestrial 
genera there are a large number indigenous to the United States, but 
they are rarely cultivated, with the exception of the difterent species of 
Cypripedivm, or Lady's Slipper. These thrive best in moist soil, and 
the plants may be obtained from their native habitats, transplanting 
when the flowers begin to fade, or late in summer. The tender exotic 
species are cultivated in greenhouses, in pots filled with light fibrous or 
peaty soil, water being plentifully supplied when the plants are grow- 
ing most rapidly, and the temperature varied according to the require- 
ments of the different species. There are three hundred and thirty- 
four genera in the Orchis Family, and about five thousand species. The 
genera are divided into five tribes^Bpidendrecey Vandeoe, NeotHece^ Oph- 
rydcce and Cypripediece, The genera of the first three tribes are mostly 
epiphytal, and in cultivation are grown in wire baskets filled with 
sphagnum, bits of cork, light wood, bark, and similar materials ; or they 
are attached to shsets of cork, sections of the stems of old palms, 
lumps of charcoal ; in fact, almost any i)orous substance which will 
not decay rapidly will answer. Ordinary flower pots will answer for 
many of the species if filled with soft brick and pieces of cork or 
porous wood. A pot designed expressly for Orchids has recently been 
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Introdaced by Mr. Matthews of England, and its constmction is clearly 
shown in figure 113. A circular earthenware disc is made to replace the 
mass of broken crocks usually placed below the other materials for 
drainage, thereby securing aeration and avoiding all danger of over- 
watering. Tribes four and five are terrestrial Orchids, and grown in 
light soils as recommended for the common Lady's Slipper. Few of the 
Orchids are of any economic value ; the Vanillas, however, are an excep- 
tion, the fruit yielding a valuable balsamic oil with well known deli- 
cious perfume. The propagation of the Orchids, as a family, is a rather 
slow process, and while species of the epiphytal tribes may be success- 
fully divided when at rest, yet cultivators depend mainly upon fresh 




Fig. 118.— ORCHID POT. 

collections from the native habitats of the different species for increas- 
ing their stock of plants. New varieties and hybrids are raised from 
seed, but it requires skill, patience, and structures especially adapted to 
the needs of these plants, to enable one to succeed in such operations. 

Papaveracece (Poppy Family). — A small order of about seventeen 
genera, mostly herbs with milky or colored juice. The only shrub 
belonging to this family is Dendromecon rigidum of California. There 
are several genera containing some showy annuals that have long been 
familiar in gardens, like EscTischoUzia, Argemone, and the Opium Poppy 
(P. wmniferum). But the perennial Poppies (P. arientalis) are not so 
well known, but they are well worthy of cultivation. They are easily 
raised from seed, but rather diflicult to transplnnt, owing to their very 
long and deeply penetrating roots. The seeds should be sown as soon 
«8 ripe, and where the plants may be left undisturbed* 
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Flunibaginacece (Leadwort Family). —These are mostly low-grow- 
ing marine herbs, somewhat remarkable for their regular flowers ; all the 
different parts or organs in fives— five lobes to the calyx, five petals to 
flowers, and the same number of stamens and pistils. The most familiar 
genera in gardens are Armeria (Sea Pink and Thrift), Statice (Sea Laven- 
der) and Plumbago (Leadwort). They are plants requiring only moder- 
ate care and are easily propagated by seed, or by dividing the clumps or 
roots. 

PortulaciiceiB (Purslane Family).— Succulent annual and perennial 
herbs. The common garden Pusley or Purslane (P. oleracea), and the 
Great-flowered Portulaca (P. grandijlora), are well-known annual repre- 
sentatives of this family. There are very few species of the other four- 
teen genera in cultivation, except the two species of Claytonia (C, Vit^ 
ginica and C, Carolina), and these are not very common in gardens, 
although well deserving of a shady nook, even in grounds of limited 
extent. All readily propagated by s^eds. 

PrlmtUaceee (Primrose Family).— An order of about twenty genera 
and 150 species of low-growing herbs of no economic value, but a few of 
the genera, such as Androsace, Cyclamen, DodecaiJteon and Primvla, are 
highly-prized ornamental plants. The Androsaces are all Alpine plants, 
and thrive only in open, airy situation, among rocks and stones, and in 
positions whei*e they will not suffer for moisture. Of the CydamenSf 
there are numerous species, but the varieties in general cultivation as 
greenhouse plants are offsprings of C. Rrsicum, These have thick fleshy 
root-stocks or conns, which are largely imported for forcing under glass. 
They arc usually propagated by seeds sown as soon as ripe, in shallow 
boxes or seed-pans, and in frames or in an ordinary greenhouse. Dode- 
catheon, or American Cowslip, is a genus of only one species, but there 
are a large number of natm*al local varieties, widely distributed from 
our Middle States to California, and northward to Washington Territory. 
They thrive best in moist or wet soils, and half shady positions. They 
are handsome plants for forcing in a cool greenhouse, and readily propa- 
^ted by seeds, or by dividing the crowns. The genus Primula contains 
many species, chiefly native of the cold regions of Europe and Asia, but 
the most popular varieties for greenhouse culture belong to a Chinese 
species (P. Sinensis), They are plants requh-ing simple culture, and are 
propagated by seeds, cuttings of the roots, and by dividing the old 
plants as soon as they have ceased blooming. 

BanunculacecB (Crowfoot Family).— An immense order, and one 
largely represented in cultivated plants. Mostly herbaceous or some- 
what shrubby, with acrid, caustic, and in some genera, very poison- 
ous juice. The Anemone (Wind-Flower), Actaxi (Banebeny), Aconitum 
(Monkshood), Aquilegia (Columbine), Clematis (Virgin's Bower), Jkl^ 
phinium (Larkspur), EeUebonts (Christmas Rose), Hepatica (Liverleaf)i 
J\iBonia (Pseony) and Hanuncvlus (Buttercup), are some of the best known 
genera. The indigenous, and n^my of the exotic species are hardy 
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garden plants, of easy cnltnre, and readily propagated by seeds and 
division of the roots. The double garden £anuneuluses, descended from 
H, AsicUicHS and J?, acanitifolius, are but sparingly cultivated in this 
couniry, as they are not hardy, and if planted early in spring the foUage 
and flowers are burned by the sun when they come Into bloom. 

Resedacete (Mignonette Family). — ^A small order of herbs, or slightly 
shrubby plants, rarely cultivated except species of Mignonette {lieseda). 
These, in the R. odorata^ a native of North Africa, have small, incon- 
spicuous, but sweet-scented flowers. There are many vaiieties in culti- 
vation, and propagated by seeds, and by cuttings of the young shoots. 

Hutacece (Rue Family ).--Mostly trees and shrubs, characterized by 
their strong smell, as in the Orange and Lemon, and our common Prickly 
Ash. Thore are a few genera of hardy herbaceous perennials, such as 
tiie Dictamntts FraxineOa and Buta graveolenSf or garden Rue. Readily 
propagated by seeds, or by dividing the roots late in autumn or eai'ly 
sprto^. 

Sarraceniacece (Pitcher-Plant Family).— A omoll order of bog 
plants, with pitcher-shaped, tubular and hooded loaves, with rather 
large, six-petaled flowers^ There are half a dozen species of the Sarra- 
ceniaa native of the Atlantic States, and only one of the genus Barling^ 
tonia, and this a native of Califomia. Propagated by seed sown in very 
light soil or on sphagnum, and by dividing the roots. 

SaxtfragacetB (Saxifrage Family). — ^A very large family, of about 
seventy-five genera, and five or six hundred species. They are mostly 
i^irubs, and the Currant, Gooseberry, Deutzia and Hydrangea are familiar 
representatives. Among the perennial herbaceous genera, the A^Ube 
and Saxifraga are the most common and best Imown. The AstUbe Jor 
ponica (often incorrectly called Spiraea Japonica) is a very hardy bordar 
plant, extensively cultivated by florists for forcing in winter, its small, 
pm*e white flowers being in great demand. The Beefsteak Saxifrage 
(^. sarmentosa) is an old and well-known trailing greenhouse plant, some- 
times called Strawberry Geranium. The Siberian Saxifrages {S, crassi- 
folia), and its many varieties, are occasionally seen in gardens. All 
readily propagated by dividing the roots. 

Scitaminece (Banana Family).— An order of tropical and sub-trop- 
ical plants, mostly having very large leaves with a distinct petiole and 
blade. The most familiar representative of this family in gardens is the 
common Indian Shot plant, or Canna Tndica, and other species of this 
genus. Marajita zebrina is a well-loiown and common greenhouse plant. 
The Queen plant, or StrelUza reginas, from the Cape of Good Hope, is a 
large, rather coarse, stemless greenhouse plant, also conmion ; while the 
Banana (Mum), of which there are several species, are occasionally cul- 
tivated in conservatories, but It is a large, coarse-growing plant, requir- 
ing considerable space for full development. They are propagated by 
dividing the roots. The Cannas are most extensively cultivated, as they 
are excellent plants for bedding out in summer. The thick fleshy roots 
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Bhould be stored in a warm, dry place in winter. New varieties are 
raised from seed, which should be soaked in warm or tepid water for a 
day or two before sowing. 

ScrophulaiHacece (Figwort Family).— A very large and widely dis- 
tributed order of herbs, shrubs, and occasionally trees. The flowers are. 
usually two-lipped, and with an irregular monopetalous corolla. An- 
tirrhinum (Snapdragon), Calceolaria (Lady's Slipper), Cltdone (Turtle- 
head), Digitalis (Foxglove), Maurandia, including Lophospermum^ Mimv^ 
lu8 (Monkey Flower), and Psntdemon, i;re wtll-known representatives of 
this family. Varieties are easily raised from seeds, and are then propa- 
gated by cuttings of the succulent shoots planted under glass ; or, with 
the hardy genera, by dividing the roots when the plants ai'e at rest. 

Solanacece (Nightshade Family).— A very large order, mostly herbs, 
with rank-scented foliage, often containing narcotic or poisonous proper- 
ties, as in Nicotiana (Tobacco), Atropa (Belladonna), and Datura (Stram- 
onium). Several genera have given us very valuable economic plants, 
such as the Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper ( Cc^icum), Potato, and Tobacco. 
Among those genera cultivated principally for ornamental purposes, the 
Rtuniaa., Nierenibergias and Oestrums, are the most common in gardens 
and greenhouses. They are readily propagated by green cuttings under 
glass, and the tuberous rooted by divisions. The best and most simple 
method of perpetuating varieties of the Tomato is by cuttings, which 
strike root very readily in frames during the summer or in the green- 
house in winter. 

UmbelHferce (Parsley Family).— A large family, mostly innoxious, 
Uennial or perennial herbs, but a few are poisonous, such as the 
Poison Hemlock ( Com'ttm mactUatum), the Water Hemlock {Cicuta macu- 
laia\ and the Water Parsnip {Sium lineare). But this family contains 
many genera of great economic value, such as the common garden 
Carrot, Caraway, Coriander, Fennel, and Parsnip. The cultivation and 
propagation of these plants are too well known to be considered in a 
work of this kind. 

Urttecicece (Nettle Family).— A large order of several sub-families, 
such as the Elm family, Fig family, ete. The true Nettles are annual 
or perennial herbs with a fibrous bark, as in the Boehmeria niuea, or 
Ramie plant, of China, which yields one of the most valuable of textile 
fibers, and is woven into grass cloth. It is not hardy in our Northern 
States, but is now being extensively cultivated in our Southern. It is 
propagated by seed, cuttings of the young shoots and of the subter- 
ranean stems. The Hop plant also belongs to this family, and is 
usually propagated by dividing the roots, or by removing the young 
sprouts with a few roots attached. 

Valentnacece (Valerian Family). — A small order of herbs, and only 
a few genera represented among cultivated plants. The common garden 
Valerian ( Valeriana officinalis), is usually cultivated as a medicinal plant; 
its flowers are very sweet scented, and its roots have a very strong odor,. 
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An indigenous species ( F. edv!Us\ has large spindle-shaped roots, and is 
said to have been used as food bj the Indiaps. OerUranthus ruber, or 
Spurred valerian, has red flowers, and sometimes cultivated in European 
gardens under the name of Jupiter's Beard. Readily increased by seed 
or by dividing the roots. 

Verbenacece (Vervain Family). —A small order of herbs and shrubs ; 
the latter have already been noticed in previous chapters. See Gallir 
carpa, Lantana, and Lippia. Of the true Verbenas there are a large 
number of species, but those most usually cultivated in gardens are 
descended fi*om several South American species, but now so mixed that 
it would be impossible to trace them back to the oiiginal types. New . 
varieties are raised from seed, and then propagated by layers or cuttings 
of the young shoots. The latter mode is the preferable one, and for 
stock plants to be preserved over winter, the cuttings should be struck, 
in August or September, and then kept in a rather cool house until 
toward spring, when they are forced for the purpose of producing more 
new shoots for cuttings. 

Vielaeece (Violet Family). — This family is scarcely represented in . 
cultivation by any other genus than Violay the true Violets and Pansies. 
The most popular species is V, odorata, of which there are many varieties 
in cultivation. Some are quite hardy, others tender and need slight 
protection and are usually grown in cold frames where the temper- 
ature may be under control of the gardener. There are about thirty 
North American species of VtoUij but they are mostly scentless, or only 
slightly fragrant. The Pansy or Heart's-ease, is deconded from V. tri- 
color of Europe, and has been greatly improved, and the flowers 
increased in size by cultivation. The Violets thrive best in a very rich, 
light soil, and with a moderate temperature. Plants of easy culture 
and all readily propagated by seed, cuttings, or dividing of the roots. 
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' Bovista Gigantea 15 

Box Tree 258 

Bow-Wood 281 

Bread Fruit 254 

Bridal Wreath 208 

Bromella 814 

Bromeliacese 314 

Broom 239, 260 

Irish 230,209 

Scotch 239, 269 

Spanish 239,259 

Broussonetia 258 

Bmgmansia Candida 270 

Bryonias 816 

Bryophyllum 318 

Bucco 252 

Buckeye 234 

Buckthorn 292 

Bud, Incision Ready for 161 

In Position 191 

Variation 132 

Budding with Sloping Cut 194 

Buds, Different Forms of 29 

Buffalo Berry 298 

Bulb of Lilium Canadense 327 

of Lilium Speciosum 23 

of Tteridia 326 

Burning Bush 239 

Buttercup 332 

Butternut 241 

Buttonwood 288 

Buxus 258 

Cabbage 318 

Cactacese 314 

Cactus Family 814 

Caladium 312 

Calceolaria 334 

Calico Bush 279 

California Buckeye 252 

California Nutmeg 301 

Calla 312 

CaUa Lily 312 

Callicarpa 250, 335 

Callirrhoe 824 

Callistemon 258 

Callistephus 817 

Callitris 258 

Calluna 258 

Calophaca Wolgarica 235 

Calothamnus , 259 

Galycanthus 185,299 



Calyst^ia 818 

Camellia 285, 250 

Theifera 259 

Campanulacese 315 

Campanula 815 

Camperdown Weeping Elm ...244 

Camphor Tree 280 

Candytuft 318 

Cannalndica 333 

Cape Jessamine 274 

Caper Family 315 

Tree 259 

Capparis 315 

Splnosa 234 

Capparidaceae 315 

Carpinus Betulus 236 

CaprifoUum 281 

Capsicum 334 

Caragana 2S5 

Arborescens 259 

Arborea 241 

Caraway 334 

Carbon 46 

Carex 319 

Carnations 815' 

Carob Tree 264 

Carrot 334 

Carpinus Americana 236 

Carya 259 

Caryophjrllaceae 815 

Cassandiia. 262 

Cassia 262 

Castanea 286, 262 

Vesca, var Americana 236 

Catalpa 263 

Bignonioides 236 

Speciosa 236 

Cauliflower 318 

Ceanothus 263 

Cedar 236, 263 

of Lebanon 238 

Cedars 238 

Cedrus 236, 238, 263 

Atlantica 288 

Deodara A 238 

Libani 288 

Celastrus 263 

Celosia 311 

Celtis 263 

Centradenia 329 

Centranthus Ruber 835 

Cerastium 815 

Cerasus 236, 289 

Avium 225 

Capronianum 225 

Demissa 226 

Hicifolia 237 

Lauro-Cerasus 237 

Lusitanica c237 
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Census VtAru 226 

FennsylYanicum 226 

Pumila 226 

Serotina 226 

Virclniana 226 

Ceratio£i 264 

Ceratonia 264 

CercidiphyUum 264 

Cercis 264,314 

Cestmms 834 

Chamaecyparis 237,264 

Lawsoniana 264 

Nootkaensis 264 

Thyoides 264 

Chamiso 251 

Chamomile 317 

Chaste Tree .^ 302 

Chelone .4 334 

Cherry 224, 236, 263 

Cherimoyer 253 

Cheiranthus 818 

Chestnut 236, 262 

ChUopsis 265 

China Aster 217 

ChniaTi-ee 282 

Chinese and Japan Cherries 226 

Aralia 253 

Azaleas 285, 255 

Fir 268 

PsBony 285 

Quince 232,269 

Snowball 302 

Yam 319 

Chionanthus 265 

Retusns 237 

Virginica 2G7 

Choisya 265 

CholteCheny 226 

Chri8t»s Thorn 285 

Chrysanthemum 317 

ChrysobalanuB 265 

Onchona 286 

acuta Maculata 334 

Cinnamon 280 

Vine 319 

Cinquefoil 289 

aon and Stock 205 

Cion of American Holly 277 

Circulation of Sap 85 

CistacesB 816 

Cistus 276,316 

Citron 226 

Citrus 265 

Decumana 226 

Cladrastis 265 

Tinctoria 265 

Amurensis 265 

Clarkia 830 

Claytonia Carcdlna 382 



aaytoniaVii^nica 832 

Clematis 882 

Cleome 315 

Clerodendron 265 

aethra 265 

Cleyera 266 

Clianthus 827 

Clitoria 327 

Cockscomb Coral Tree 271 

Coco Plum 265 

Codiseum 266 

ColeusBlumei 326 

Tuberoeus 826 

Colocasia 312 

Esculenta 812 

Columbine 832 

Colutea 266 

Comfrey 313 

Conmielina 816 

Commelinacese 816 

Conmion Budding Knife 188 

Common Hum 70 

Composit8B 816 

Composite Family 316 

Comptonia 266 

Cone-Bearing Trees 237 

ConifersB 237 

Conifers 237 

Conium Macnlatum 834 

Convolvulacere 318 

Convolvulus Family 818 

Coontie 819 

Coral Tree 271 

Corchorus 279 

Cordia 266 

Corema 266 

Coriander 834 

Cornel 206 

Cornel Tree 226 

Comus 266 

Florida 226,239,266 

Florida Pendula 266 

Mas 266 

Florida Purpurea 267 

Corydalis i S22 

Corylus 267 

Avellana 239 

Cotoneaster 239, 267 

Cottonwoods 289 

CrabCuctuses 314 

Cranberry 802 

Cranberry Tree 802 

Crape Myrtle 280 

Crassula 818 

CrassulaceiB 818 

Crataegus 289, 267 

Coccinea 230 

Crataeva 815 

Cress 318 
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Crinum ..—.811 

Crocus 334 

Cross Fertilization 107 

Croton 266 

Crowfoot Family 332 

Crucifereae 318 

Cryptomeria 268 

CucubitaceaB 319 

Cucumber Tree 282 

Cunninghamifc 268 

Cupresstts 268 

Currant 226, 293 

Cuscuta 318 

Custard Apple 254 

Cut-leaved Chaste Tree 302 

Cutting Below a Bud 149 

of Green Wood 162 

of Hollow Stem 149 

Cuttings cf Immature Growths .154 

of Leaves 165 

of Mature iJrowths.- 144 

Cyanophyllum 329 

Cycadaceae 319 

Cycas Family 319 

Revoluta 319 

Cyclamen 332 

Cydonia 232,268 

Chinensis 269 

Japonica 268 

Vulffaris 268 

Cynips Inanis 26 

Spongifica 25 

CyperaceaB 319 

Cyperus 319 

Cypress 237, 264, 268 

Vine 318 

Cypresses 238 

CypripedieaB 330 

Cyrilla 269 

Cytisus 239,269 

Daciydium. 269 

Dalea 327 

Daphne 269 

Cneorum 269 

Laureola 239 

Mezereum 269 

Darlingtonia 333 

Darwinia 269 

Dasylirion 269 

Date Plum 227 

Datura 270,334 

Arborea 270 

Meteloides..... 270 

Deciduous Cypress 300 

Deciimaria 270 

Delphinium 332 

Dendrocalamus 1 323 

Dendromecon Rigidum 331 

Desert Willow 265 



Desfontanea --., JXTO 

Desmodium ...*.. .327 

Penduliflorum 827 

Striata 827 

Deodar Cedar 288 

Deutzia 838 

Gracilis 270 

Dianthus 815 

Dicentra 821 

Canadensis 821 

Cucullaria 821 

Spectabilis 821 

Dicotyledonous Plants 55 

Dictamnus Fraxinella 833 

Diervilla 270 

Sessiliflora 270 

Trlfida 290 

Diffenbachia 312 

DigitaUs 334 

Dimorphanthus 253, 270 

Dioecious Plants 68 

Dionsea 320 

DioscoreaceiB 310 

Dioscorea Batata 319 

Sativa 819 

Diospyrus Kaki 231 

Distiibution of Seeds 75 

Dodder 818 

Dodecatheon 832 

Dogbane Family 811 

Dog Rose 243 

Dogwood 288,266 

Dolichos 327 

Double Abutilon Ill 

Bell-Glass 169 

Flowers 110 

Pot for Cuttings 168 

Worked Trees 230 

Doucin Apple 224 

Douglass Spruce 290 

Downing Mulberry 283 

Drosera 820 

Droseraceae 819 

Drosophyllum 820 

Duplicated Corolla Ill 

Dutchman's Breeches 821 

Pipe 254 

Dwarf Cherry 226 

Double Flowering Almond-253 

East India Mango 283 

Echinocactus 814 

Egg-Plant 834 

Efeagnus 270 

Elde? 297 

Elecampane 817 

Elephant's Ear 813 

Elliottia - 270 

Elm 244,803 

Seeds *— 74 
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EndosmosU 19 

Bndogens and Exo^ns 53 

English Bitter Willow 243 

Elm 244 

Epacris , 270 

Epiphyllura 814 

EpidendreaB 830 

Eribotrya Japonica 286 

Erica 270 

Erythrina 271 

Ciista-galli 271 

Herbacea 271 

Eschscholtzia 231 

Eucalyptus 271 

Globulus 271 

Euphorbia 272 

Euonymus 271 

Atropurpureus 289 

Europseus 289 

Japonicus 271 

LatifoUus 240,272 

Badicans 2?1 

European Holly 241 

Plum -•. 231 

Sticky Alder 252 

Eyening Primrose Faniily 880 

Everlastings 317 

Evergreen Beeches 240 

Exochorda 240, 272 

Exosmosis 17 

Experiments with Abutilons-..123 

with Leaves ^... 97 

with Seeds 81 

Fabiana ,272 

Fagus 240, 272 

Ferruginea 240 

Sylvatlca 240 

False Acacia 293 

Larch 288 

Faramea 272 

Odoratlssima 272 

Fennel 834 

Fern Family 820 

Seedling 821 

Fertilization of the Ealmia....l02 

of Orchids 122 

Fever Tree 271 

Ficoideae - 829 

Ficus 273 

Carica 273 

Elastica 273 

Lidica 233 

Fig 227 

Flg-Maiigold FamUy 329 

Fig Tree 273 

Fijarwort Family., 834 

Fttbert .-„„,, 239, 267 

Field Maple _ 233 

Fflices „...„,., 320 



Finning the Soil 153 

Fitzroya 273 

Five Finffer 289 

Flowers, Fruits and Seeds 66 

of the Grape 108 

of Kalmia 102 

Parts of 67 

Flowering Maples 249 

Flute Budding 196 

Fontanesia 278 

Fortunei 273 

Phillyraeoides 273 

Fontenay Quince 232 

Food of Plants 45 

Forsythia 273 

Fortunei 278 

Suspensa 273 

Fotheigilla 273 

Alnifolia 273 

Foxglove 884 

Fraxinus .' 240, 274 

Excelsior ..240 

Fremontia 274 

Califomica ..274 

French Mastic 203 

Mulbemr 268 

Tamarisk 300 

FritiUaria 327 

Fruit, Forms of 70 

Fuchsia 230,274 

Arborescens 274 

Fumariacese 821 

Fumitory Family 34 

Gaillardia 817 

Galanthus 311 

Gall-Gnat 28 

Garden Basket 818 

Gardenia Florida 274 

Garland Flower 269 

Garlic Pear 815 

Garrya 274 

Gaura 830 

Oazania 317 

Greneral Principles of Propaga- 
tion 7:..136 

Genista 274 

Gesneria Family 823 

Gesneriaceae 828 

Gentian Family 822 

GentianaceaB 322 

Genus Hybrids 116 

Georgia Bark 286 

GeraniacesB 322 

Geranium Family - 822 

Germination of Seeds 83 

Ghent Azaleas 255 

Ginkcro 297 

Gladiolus 824 

Bulb 324 
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Gladiolus with Boots Changed 

to Leaves 825 

Gleditschia 240, 274 

Triacanthos 240 

Heed 142 

Gloiy Pea 827 

Gloxinia 823 

Glyptostrobns 288, 800 

GolddustTree 1 255 

Goat Plant 251 

Golden Bell 273 

Chain 279 

Corchorus 279 

Gomphrena 811 

Goosebeny 237, 293 

Gossjpiain 829 

Gourd or Cncomber Family 819 

Grafting 205 

BoSle 220 

Modified 220 

By Approach 221 

Cleft 204,205 

With two aons 206 

Crown 206, 207 

Saddle 210 

Side-Crown ...» -.._208 

On Boots 210 

Side, with Vertical aeft...220 

The Dahlia 317 

The Grape 807 

Triangular Crown 207 

Veneer 214 

/ Dogwoods 216 

Maples 216 

Graftfaig Wax 201 

GramineaB 323 

Grape ,802 

Cutting ,...303 

Cuttings of Green Wood. . ^305 

Layering of 806 

Single-Bud Cutting 804 

Vine Tendril 60 

Grass Family 828 

Great-Flowered Spiraea 240 

Great Tree of Caltfomia 297 

Groundsel Tree 255 

Growth of Cells 14 

Gynmocladus 275 

Canadensis 142, 275 

Haemanthus 811 

Halesia 240,275 

Tretraptera 240 

Halimodendron 241, 275 

Hamamelis 275 

Japonica 275 

Hand Glass 160 

Hand Pruning Shears 186 

Hawthorn 289, 267 

Hazehiut 239, 267 



Heartsease ......835 

Heart-Shaped Leaved Alder ...234 

Heath 271 

Cuttings of 164 

Heather, Ling 258 

Hedgehog Cactus 814 

Helianthemum 275, 816 

Helleborus 832 

Heliotrope 313 

Heliotroplum 813 

Hemlock Spruces 238 

Herbs, Tubers and Bulbs 809 

Hepatlca 832 

Hesperis 818 

Hercules Club 253 

Hibiscus 276, 329 

Bosa Sinensis 276 

Syrlacus 276 

Hickory 260 

Hale»sPi^r-Shell 261 

With Boot Sprouts 262 

Hlppeastrum 311 

Hc5fy 241,277 

Hollyhock .-.; 329 

Honey Locust 240,274 

Honeysuckle 281 

Hop-plant 884 

Hop-hornbeam 284 

Hop-tree 290 

Horehound ^ 

Hornbeam 236, 259 

Horse-chestnut 251 

Germinating 251 

Horseradish 818 

Horse Sugar 299 

House Leek 818 

Hoyenia Dulcls 276 

Buckleberry 302 

Hyadnthus 827 

Hybrid Grapes 180 

Baspberries 116 

Irangea 233, 276 

Pamculata Grandiflora 276 

QuercifoUa 276 

Hydrogen 45 

Iberis 818 

Ice Phmt 829 

Idesia Polycarpa 276 

Ilex 241 

Aquifolium 241,277 

Opaca 241, 277 

Ullciura 278 

Imperfect Bunch of Grapes... 109 
Imx>erfectly Fertilized Ear of 

Com 106 

Inarching 221 

Indian Bean 236,263 

Com 323 

Cuirant 299 
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Indian Hawthorn 292 

Hemp 312 

Shot Plant 383 

Indlgofera 278 

Indigo Slirub 253 

Influence of Cion and Stock... 243 

of Cion on the Stock 247 

of Pollen 117 

of Stock on Cion 245 

Inula 317 

In What Materials to Plant 

Cuttings 160 

Ipomoea 318 

Iresine 311 

Iridaceae 324 

Iris Fandly 324 

Iron 49 

Iron-wood 284 

Ixia 824 

Japan Alder 252 

Arbor-Vitaes 264 

Cedar 268 

Cheny 276 

Chestnut 233 

Oover ^ 3:^7 

Gooseberry 2ii0 

Holly 284 

Hydrangea 276 

Maples 284 

Quince 232,268 

Styrax 240 

Jasminum 278 

Jessamine — 278 

Judas Tree 264 

Juglans 241, 278 

Califomica 278 

Cinerea 241, 278 

Nigra. 278 

Regia 241,278 

Rupestris 278 

JunebeiTy 230, 252 

Juniper 278 

Junipers 238 

Juniperus 238, 278 

Vii^niana 238 

Jupiter's Beard 835 

Jussioea 330 

Kalmia LatifoUa 279 

Kentucky Coffee Tree 142, 275 

Kernel of Walnut 79 

Kerria Japonica 279 

Kilmarnock Willow 243 

Kolreuteria Paniculata 279 

LabiataB 326 

Laburnum Vulgare 235, 279 

Ladies' Eardrops 274 

Slipper 830, 884 

Lagerstroemia 280 

Lantana 280, 835 



Larch : 280 

Larches 238 

Large-flowercd Spiraea 272 

LarEc 280 

Europcea 238 

Larkspur 832 • 

Lath Screens for Frames 150 

Laurel 263, 279, 280 

Laurus 280 

Nobilis 280 

Sassafras 297 

Lavender 326 

Lawson Cypress 264 

Layered Branch of a Tree 171 

Layer in a Pot 174 

Layers of Vines 172 

Lead Plant 253 

Leadwort Family 832 

Leaf of Aca;;ia 65 

of Buckeye 64 

of Begonia 166 

of Beech 63 

of Cut-leaved Birch 63 

of Fern-leaved Aralia 65 

of Jersey Pine 62 

of Lilac 63,165 

of Locust 65 

Leather Leaf 263 

Leaves Absorbing Moisture 97 

of Larch 63 

of White Hue 58 

Lefort's Liquid Grafttog Wax-203 

Leguminoseae 826 

Lemon 226,265 

Lentil Shrub 285 

Lespedeza 327 

Leyder's Grafting L[nplement..200 

Liatris 317 

Libocedrus 301 

Licmoophra Splendida 18 

Lilac 299 

Ligustrum Vulgare 280 

Liiiaceae 327 

LiUum 827 

Canadense 827 

Candidum, Flower of 103 

Speciosum 827 

Lily Bulbs on the Flower Stem 24 

Family 327 

Tree 268 

Lime 49, 226 

Limits of Cross-Fertilization... 112 

of VitaUty in Seeds 77 

Limonia 280 

Trlfoliata 226 

Linden 244, 801 

Lippia 281,335 

liquidamber 281 

linodendron TulipiXera 281 
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Lhrerleaf ,,.,.,....833 

Locust, or False Acacia 243 

Borer 293 

Tree 293 

Lonicera 281 

Lophospermum 334 

Lorantnaceae 328 

Lnngwort 813 

Lychnis 315 

Lycium Vulgare 281 

Ljonia 281 

Maclura 281 

Madagascar Nutmeg 252 

Magnolia 251, 282 

Acuminata 241 

Tripetela 241 

Umbrella 241 

Mahaleb Cherry 225 

Mahonia , 282 

Maidenhair Tree 297 

Mallow Family 329 

Malvaceae 329 

Malyaviscus 282 

Afboreus 282 

Mammilaria 314 

Mandchurian Aralia 314 

Manetti Rose .*243 

Mangifera 282 

Mango 282 

Manna Tree 252 

Maples, European 233 

Japan, Sugar, Etc 250 

Red .-..„ 233 

Silver 233 

Soft 233 

Sycamore 233 

Maranta Zebrina 333 

Matholia 318 

Matrimony Vine 281 

Maurandia 334 

Mazzard Cherry 225 

Meadow Sweet 298 

Medlar 227, 283 

Melastoma 282, 329 

MelastomacesB 329 

Melia Azedarach 282 

Melocactus 314 

Melon Cactus 314 

Mertensia 313 

Mesembryanthemeae 329 

Mespilus 283 

Metamorphosed Flower Stalks. 61 

Mezereum 269, 283 

Microphoenix Saluitl 116 

Mignonette 333 

Milkwort 272 

Mimosa 327 

Mimulus .334 

Mint , 826 



MhitFamUy 828 

Missouri Currant 227 

Mistletoe, American 328 

European 328 

Family 328 

Mock Orange 285 

Monkey Flower 334 

Monkshood 332 

Monocotyledonous Plants 53 

Monoecious Plants 68 

Morning Glory 318 

Moras 283 

Alba 22? 

Mouse-Ear ..., 316 

Mountafai Ash 230, 288 

Movement and Reorganization 

of Cells 20 

Mulberry 227,2^3 

Musa 333 

Mustard 318 

Family 318 

Myrabolon Plum 231, 290 

Myrtus Communis- 283 

Myrtle 283 

Narcissus 311 

Nature of Seeds 73 

Nectaiine —227 

Negundo - 283 

Aceroides 127 

Maple 250 

Nelurabium Luteum 330 

Speciosum 330 

Neottieae 330 

Nerium 283, 312 

Nettle Family 334 

Nevuisia 185 

New Jersey Tea 263 

New Zealand Flax -327 

Nicotina 334 

Nierembergias 334 

Nightshade Family 334 

Nitrogen 4^ 

Nootka Sound Cypress 264 

Norfolk Island Kne ..254 

Norway Spruce 238 

Nymphaea Odorata 330 

Nymphaeaceae 329 

Nyssa 283 

Oak 242, 290 

Black 242 

Chestnut 242 

English 242 

European 242 

Red 242 

White 242 

Willow 242 

OakGaU 25 

Oak-leaved Hydrangea 276 

Oats - — ..-.. 323 
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(Enothent. .889 

Olea 283 

EuropsBfr 283 

Oleander 283, 312 

Oleaster 270 

Olive 227,283 

Onagrarieas 330 

One-celled Alga 13 

Onion 327 

Ophioglossums 320 

OphrydeaB 330 

Opium Poppy 331 

Opuntia 314 

Orange 226, 265 

Orchidaceae 330 

Orchid-Pot 331 

Orchis Family 230 

Origin and Kinds of Buds 28 

Orpine Family 318 

Osage Orange 281 

Osier 297 

Osmanthus aquif olium 284 

Fragrans 284 

Iliifiolius 284 

Ostiya 284 

Vireinica 284 

Vujfearis 284 

Oxalis 322 

Acetosella 32 

Oxide of Magnesium 51 

Oxydendrum 284 

Oxygen 45 

Pachysandra 185 

Pteony 284, 332 

Faeonia Brownii 284 

Paliurus 285 

Pancratium 311 

Pansy 335 

PapaveracesB- 321, 331 

Papaw 227, 254 

Paper Birch 885 

Paper Mulberry 258 

Papyrus 319 

Paradise Stocks 224 

Pardanthus 324 

Parsley Family 334 

Parsnip 334 

Passiflora 285 

Edulis 285 

Quadrangularis 285 

Passion Flower 285 

Patchouly 326 

Paulownia Imperialis 285 

Peach 228 

Stocks 228 

Pecan Nut 260 

Pearly Everlasting 317 

Pelanquier's Grafter 200 

Pelargonium 322 



Pemphigus Vitifolia 27 

Pentstemon 334 

Pepper 334 

Pepperidge 265 

Pereskia 314 

Periwinkle 812 

Persimmon 230 

Petit's Cleft Grafter 200 

Petunia 884 

Phaseolus 327 

Phillodendron Amurense 285 

Japonicum 285 

Phillyrea 286 

Philadelphus 285 

Coronarius 286 

I^oradendron flavescens 828 

Phormium tenax 827 

Photinia 286 

PhyllocactuB 814 

Phylloxera Yastatrix 27 

Piceas 288 

Pinckneya Pubens 286 

Pine Apple 814 

Family 814 

Hues 237 

Pine Tree 28(5 

Phik Family 815 

Pinus 286 

Austriaca 287 

Cembra 288 

Coulteri 287 

Excelsa 288 

Densifloi-a 287 

Flexilis 238 

Mandchurica 288 

Monophylla 57 

Mugho 237 

Ponderosa 237 

Pyrenaica 237 

Resinosa 238 

Sabiniana 57,237 

Strobus 58, 238 

Sylvestris 237 

Nana 287 

Pirns Americana 280, 288 

Angustifolia 224 

Aucuparia 230, 288 

Chinensis 232 

Communis 286 

Japonica 232,268 

Lusitanica 282 

Malus 224, 286 

Prunlfolia 224 

Sinensis 229 

Pitcher-Plant Family 383 

Pitch Tree 288 

Pittosporum Tobira 288 

Planera 241, 288 

Planer Tree 241,298 
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Plane Tree 288 

Platanus Occidentalis 288 

OrientaUs 288 

Planting the Cutting 152 

Pleroma 829 

Plum 231,289 

Stocks 228 

Plumbago 332 

Plumbaginaceae 332 

Podocarpus Japonica 288 

Poinsettia 272,289 

Poison Hemlock 334 

Pointed-leaved Willow 243 

Polygamous Plants 68 

Pomeae 71 

Pomegranate 282, 290 

Poplar 289 

Poppy Family 331 

PopHus 289 

Potash... 51 

Potato 334 

PotentUla 280 

Fruticosa 289 

Portulacacese 332 

Portulaca Grandiflora 332 

Oleracea 332 

Portugal Crakeberry 266 

Quince 282 

Pounder for Firming the Soil..l5S 

Prairie Mallow 329 

Preparing Cuttings 162 

PreseiTation of Seeds 82 

Prickly Ash 808 

Pride of India 282 

Prim 280 

Primula 332 

PrimulacesB ...332 

Primrose Family 332 

Privet 280 

Propagating Begonias 167 

House 156 

Propagation by Budding 187 

DilTerent Modes of ia5 

by Divisions 176 

by Cuttings 144 

by Grafting 199 

by Layers 170 

by Root-cuttings 180 

by Seeds 136 

by Suckers and Divisions.. 176 

Protoplasm 12 

Prunes 289 

Prunus 231 

Americana 232 

Domestica 290 

Chicasa 232 

Pseudolaiix 238 

Pseudotsuga 290 

Ptelea Angustif olia 290 



Ptelea Trif oliata 290 

Pterocarya 290 

Pterostyrax 290 

Hispidum 241 

Pulse Family 326 

Punica 290 

Granatum 232 

Purple Flowered Raspberry... 206 
Purposes of Cross Fertilizationl29 

Pusley, or Purslane 232 

Quaking Aspen 289 

Quamoclit 318 

Queen Plant 383 

Quercus 242, 290 

Hex 242 

Peduculata 242 

Robur ^ 242 

Quince 232, 268 

Stocks 229 

Ramanas Rose 334 

Ramie Plant 334 

Ranunculaceae S32, 333 

Ranunculus Aconitifolius 833 

Asiaticus 833 

Raphiolepis Japonica 292 

Raspbernes, Species and Va- 

rieties 296 

Red Alder 234 

Redbud 264 

Red Cedar 278 

Maple 127 

or Norway Pme 238 

Osier Dogwood 267 

Removing the Bud 193 

Resedacese 333 

Reseda Odorata 333 

Retinosporas 133, 238, 292 

Rhamnus Cathaticus 292 

Rhaphia Ruffia 189 

Rhus Cotinoides 293 

RhusCotinus 393 

Rhexia 329 

Rhododendron 242,202 

Catawbiense 242 

Maximum 242 

Ponticum 242 

Ribes 293 

Aureum 227 

Rotundifolium 227 ' 

Rice 323 

Richardia 312 

Robinia 243 

Hispida 243 

Pseud-acacia 243, 293 

Rochea 818 

Rock Cress 318 

Rose 275 

Family 316 

Roots and their Functions 36 
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Rosa 343, 293 

Canina 243 

Rugosa 185 

Rubiginosa 243 

Rose 243, 293 

Bay 242, 292 

Flowered Raspberry 296 

Leaf as a Cutting 33 

MaUow 329 

of Jericho 16 

of Sharon 276 

Varieties of 294,295 

Rosemaiy 326 

Roses, Sports Among 134 

Round-leaved GooseBerry 227 

Rubus, Species and Varieties.. 296 

Rue Family 333 

Ruta Graveolens 333 

RutacesB 333 

Rye 323 

fiabatier's Implement for Graft- 
ing 200 

Saddle Graftfaig 211 

Modified 211 

Sage 326 

Sago Palm 319 

sSsburia 297 

Salix 243, 297 

Acuminata 243 

Caprea 243 

Purpurea Pendula 243 

Salmon Berry 296 

Sambucus 297 

Sarraceniaceae 333 

Sassafras 280 

Officinale 297 

Saxifragacese 333 

Saxifrage Family 333 

Scale of Lily Bulb.... n 23 

Scarlet Mallow 282 

Sciadopitys 297 

Scirpus 319 

ScitaminesB 333 

ScrophulariaceaB 334 

Scrub Oak 242 

Sea Pink 332 

Lavender 332 

Sedum 318 

Sedffe Family. 319 

Seeds and their Appendages... 75 

of the Ash 75 

of the Elm 74 

of Pinus Ricrida 77 

Size and Vitality 79 

Seedling Pine 68 

Select List of Plants 249 

Selectiuff Stocks 222 

Sempervivums 318 

Senna 262 



Sensitiveness of Roots 89 

Sequoia 297 

Gigantea 298 

Setting the Cuttings 167 

Sex and Fertilization 100 

Shadbush 72,230,262 

Shaddock 226,265 

Shell-bark Hickory 260 

Shepherdia Argentea 298 

Shrubby Chiquefoil 289 

Siberian Pea Tree 235, 259 

Saxifrage 333 

Side Grafting 221 

SiUca 50 

Silene 315 

Silver Bell Tree 275 

Leaf 241 

Slum Lineare 334 

Size and form of Cells... 14 

Sldmmia 298 

Slippery Elm 274 

Smoke Tree 293 

Snapdragon 334 

Sneezeworts 317 

Snowball Tree 302 

Snowberry 299 

Snowdrop 811 

Tree 240,275 

Soda 51 

Solanaceae 334 

Sophora Japonica 243, 298 

Sorghum 323 

Sour Gum Tree 283 

Sop 253 

Sorrel Ti-ee 284 

Spice Bush 280 

Spiderwort Family 316 

Spindle Tree 239 

Spiraja 298 

Aruncus 299 

Grandiflora 272 

Japonica 333 

Opulifolia 299 

Splice Grafting the Apple 287 

Splice and Tongue Gi-aiting 212 

Spoon wood , 279 

Sports among Roses 134 

Spurge Laurel 239,269 

Squifl 327 

Squirrel Com 821 

Staflf Tree 263 

StapeliaGlauca 164 

Staphylea Bumaldi 299 

Pinnata 299 

Trifoliata 299 

Statice 332 

Stems and their Appendages... 51 

Stick of Buds 189 

Sticky Alder 234 
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Stinkinpr Cedar 801 

St. John's-Wort 276 

St. JnUenPlum 231 

St. Lucie Cherry 225 

Stock orGilllflower 318 

Stocks for Fruit Trees 234 

Storax 999 

Family 240,290 

Stramonium 334 

Strawberry 71 

Flower 71 

Geranium 333 

Tree 234,254 

Strelitza RegtoiB 333 

Stuartia 299 

Styracaceae 240, 290 

•Styrax Japonica 240 

Officinale 299 

Sugarcane 823 

Sumac 203 

Sundew Family 319 

Sunflower 316 

Sweet and Red Bay 280 

Sweet BasU 826 

Sweet Briar 243 

Sweet Chestnut 236 

Sweet Fern 266 

Sweet Gum Tree 281 

Sweet Leaf 299 

Sweet Potato 318 

Sweet-Scented Shrub 259 

Sycamore 288 

Symphytum 313 

Symphorieiupus 299 

Symploeos llnctoria 299 

^TiB^ 285, 299 

iWaraek 280 

Tamarindus 800 

Tamarind 300 

Tamarisk 300 

Tamarix Gallica 800 

Tanya 812 

Taxodium 300 

Distichum 238 

Taxus Canadensis 300 

Tea Plant 259,301 

Tear Tree 269 

Tecoma 301 

Radicans 257 

Terminal and Axillary Buds . . . 30 

The Office of Roots 41 

Thea 801 

The Callus 146 

Three-Thomed Acacia 240 

Seed 142 

Thrift 382 

Thorn 267 

Thuja 301 

Ocddentalis 238 



Thujas 288 

Thyme 826 

Tigridia 324 

Tifia 801 

Americana 244 

Tillandsia 814 

Time to Cut Cions 204 

Time for Making Layers 174 

Tobacco 384 

Tongue or Whip Grafthig 212 

Torreya Calif oraica 301 

TaxifoUa 801 

Trabuc's Grafter 200 

Tradescantia 316 

Virc^inica 316 

Zebrina 816 

Transudation of Fluids 16 

Tree of Heaven 152 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines 249 

Tree and Shrub Stocks 232 

Tropoeolum 322 

Tir.mpet Creeper 259, 801 

Trumpet Grape-Gail 27 

Tsuga Canadensis 238 

Tsugas 238 

TuUpa 327 

TuUpTree 281 

Tupelo 283 

Thunbergia 811 

Turnip. 318 

Turtlehead 334 

Ulmus 244, 301 

Campestris ^ 244 

Montana 244 

UmbellifersB :-..834 

Umbrella Magnolia 241 

Pine 297 

UrticaceaB 834 

Vaccinium Macrocarpon 302 

Valeriana Edulis 334 

ValerinaceaB 834 

Valerian Family 834 

VandeaB 330 

VaniUas 331 

Vaiiegated Rush 91 

Venus' Fly-Trap 320 

Veneer Grafting 217 

Venetian Sumac 293 

VerbenaceaB 335 

Vervain Family 335 

Viburnum Opulus 302 

Plicatum -..302 

Vinca 312 

Vincent's Grafter 200 

Violaceas 335 

Viola 335 

Odorata 335 

Tricolor 335 

Violet FamUy 836 
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Virgin's Bower : 38S 

Virgilia 265 

Viscum Album J.--J.328 

VitaUty of Seeds 77 

Experiments to Determine. 81 

Vitex, Afrnus Castas 802 

Vitis Vinifera 303 

Wallflower 818 

Wahoo 239 

Walnut 241 

Water Hemlock 334 

Water Lily Family 829 

LUy , 830 

Parsnip 334 

Weigela 270,308 

Wheat 328 

Whip Grafting 213 

White Alder 265 

Birch 2«5 

Leaf andCatkm 256 

Cedar 264, 301 

Fringe Tree 237, 265 

m> 103 

Mulberry 227 

Pine ..238 

Thom 239 



White Thom as a Stock 280 

Wood 230 

WUa Black Cherry 226 

Red Cherry 226 

Olive 270 

WUlow 297 

Wind-flower -..332 

Winged Storax 290 

Walnut 290 

Witch Hazel 275 

Wistaria Frutescens 8C8 

Sinensis 308 

Wood Cells 14 

Soirel 31,828 

Wormwood 817 

Wych Elm 244 

Yam Family 81ft 

Yankee Budding Knife 188 

Yeast Ceas 18 

Yellow Wood 265 

Yews 800 

Zamia Integrifolia 819 

Zanthoxylum Piperitum 808 

Zauschnera..^ .SCO 

Zinnia - 316 
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By ANDREW S. FULLER. 

The Illustrated Strawberry Culturist. 

Contalnlnff Uie History, Sexuality, Field and Gnnlen Cultnre of Strawl>cr- 
rfes. Forcing or Pot Cultare, How to Gr«m from 8e«d. Hyl>ridlzin- otc. to-ether 
Pull' 'lllu8t?nted " °^ Varieties, autl a List of ihe Beet of tiie Old SoriB. 

FLEXIBLE COVERS. PRICE, POST-PAID, S5 CENTS. 

THE PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. 

Proceed by which Varictiea and Species are Cros.«ed or Hybridized and t S 
njany Different Method* by which Cnlflvated Plants may beTcplglited ^ 
Multiplied. Ulustrateil with numerous Engravinirs. « *xvp«^«tcu «uu 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 

PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 

A Trentipe on the Propa^fion. Plant I412: and Cultivation, wltli a descrlntion 
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SMALL FRUIT CULTUEIST. 
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CLOTH, 12me. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.60. 

GRAPE CULTURIST. 

This is one of the very ftcst of works on the CuUnre of the Hardy Grapes, 
^ith full directions for all departments of Propaaration, Cnflurc, etc., with 106 
excellent Engravinirs. Illustmtlng Plantincr, Tiaininp, Gniftlnj?, etc. 
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